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THE MOSQUE OF ST SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE, BUILT AS A CHRISTIAN CATHEDRAL BY THE 
EMPEROR JUSTINIAN IN 532-537 


T is, happily, not always essential to de- 
| fine one’s terms with entire precision; 

otherwise, one who should propose to 
speak or write upon Turkey would be 
baffled at the outset. For “ Turkey” is 
an altogether useful and proper, but also 
an altogether indefinable, piece of no- 
menclature. It is not simply the name of 
the land inhabited by people of Turkish 
race or speech; it is applied to large 
regions in which there are few Turks, 
or none at all. It does not denote simply 
the country ruled directly by the Sultan; 
for it is extended to states which are merely 
tributary. It does not designate a count 
at all, at any rate in the exact geographic 


sense in which the terms England, France, 
and the United States designate countries. 

Using the name, however, as it is com- 
monly employed to designate the lands 
which acknowledge in some degree the po- 
litical sway of the Sultan, Turkey, his- 
torically, has ever been at the same time 
Asiatic, African, and European. The Turk 
himself has never been other than Asiatic. 
By curious and undeserved fortune, it fell 
to him to acquire dominion of the ancient 
seats of empire and civilization about the 
eastern Mediterranean, and eventually to 
establish his capital and principal strong- 
hold upon the soil of Europe. But he never 
became a European; and it is fundamental- 
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BOATS ON THE GOLDEN HORN, WITH THE MOSQUE OF YENI JAMI, ALSO CALLED THE MOSQUE OF 
THE VALIDEH SULTAN, IN THE BACKGROUND 


TOMBS OF IMPERIAL TURKISH PRINCES IN THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 
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THE SHEEP-MARKET, CONSTANTINOPLE--IN THE BACKGROUND, ON THE RIGHT, IS THE MOSQUE 


OF THE SULTAN BAJAZET 


ly on that account that through more than 
four hundred and fifty years his rule has 
been the standing enigma of European 
politics. 

Inasmuch as Turkish power, since be- 
coming a factor of importance in the 
world’s affairs, has had for its territorial 
basis the parent lands of European culture, 
an appreciation of the rdle which the Turk 
has played will be heightened if we first 
briefly review the conditions existing in 
those lands before the Ottoman inundation 
took place. 

The first fact to be observed is that 
virtually all those portions of the civilized 
world of which the Turkish conquerors pos- 
sessed themselves had been, and still were 
at the time of their conquest, fundamental- 
ly Greek; and the earliest stage in their 
development was that marked by the plant- 
ing and spread of Greek culture. The 
means by which the tiny states of ancient 


Greece accomplished the Hellenization of 
the diverse populations of the lands about 
the eastern Mediterranean were, in the 
main, three—colonization, trade, and con- 
quest. The most important was coloniza- 
tion. 

The great era of Greek colonial activity 
began about 750 B.c. and covered some two 
hundred years. Its range extended geo- 
graphically from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the eastern extremity of the Euxine, or 
Black Sea. 

Traders and home-seekers going out 
from the nother land fairly sprinkled the 
coasts of the aorthern and eastern A2gean 
and of the Black Sea with settlements 
Chalcis, in Eubeea, colonized three-pronged 
Chalcidice. The Milesians occupied the 
region of the Hellespont, and, pushing on 
through the Bosporus, planted Sinope, 
Abydos, Cyzicus, Trapezus, Dioscurias, 
and Phasis on the southern and eastern 
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coasts of the Euxine, and Panticapeum on 
the Tauric Chersonesus, later the Crimean 
peninsula. The citizens of Megara, 
cramped at home between the rising powers 
of Athens and Corinth, seized upon the 
most strategic location of all and founded, 
at the entrance to the Bosporus, the 
flourishing commercial colony of By- 
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tinguished itself by successfully resisting 
the attempts of Philip of Macedon to 
bring it under subjection. 

Through continued colonization in Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, and Egypt, seeds of Greek 
civilization were sowed over the entire 
eastern Mediterranean world. During the 
three hundred years following the death of 


























THE HIPPODROME, CONSTANTINOPLE, WITH AN EGYPTIAN OBELISK (ON THE LEFT) ERECTED BY 
THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE—IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE MOSQUE OF 
THE SULTAN AHMED, BUILT 1609-1614 


zantium, destined to become, after the era 
of Greek independence was past, the capital 
of the Roman world under the name of 
Constantinople. 

The story is that the Megarians first 
founded Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of 
the strait, and that they perceived the 
strategic value of the site of Byzantium 
only after they had been reproached by the 
Delphic Oracle as “blind men.” By- 
zantium was the first European city to fall 
into the hands of Darius at the opening of 
the great Persian war, and subsequently it 
was totally destroyed. After being re- 
stored, it achieved the rank of the foremost 
maritime Greek city, and it specially dis- 


Alexander (323 B.c.), the period which the 
historians designate the Hellenistic Age, 
these seeds ripened. The result was the 
development of a splendid civilization in 
whose art, literature, government, religion, 
and manners Greek and Oriental elements 
were inextricably blended; but the whole 
bore a stamp which was unmistakably and 
permanently Hellenic. 

Upon this culturally advanced but po- 
litically inert world was laid, in the two 
hundred years immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ, the heavy hand of Rome. 
The eastward advance of the Roman mil- 
itary and political power may be dated 
from the year 200 B.c., when the Senate 
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INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, WHICH HAS ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN BYZANTINE 
COLUMNS OF PORPHYRY AND GREEN MARBLE 











VENDORS OF CORALS AND TRINKETS ON A CONSTANTINOPLE STREET 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT CONSTANTINOPLE, AT THERAPIA, 
ON THE BOSPORUS 


determined to chastise Philip V of Mace- 
don for his attempt to give aid to Hannibal 
in the recently ended war with Carthage. 
There was at the time no definite purpose 
of eastern conquest or domination. The 


idea was merely to assert such control 
beyond the Adriatic as would prevent the 
rise there of a power dangerous to Rome. 


To this end it was necessary, however, 
to keep a close watch upon the several 
states——- mainly Macedonia, Syria, and 
Egypt—into which Alexander’s ephemeral 
empire had fallen, to play off one against 
another, and to*punish disregard of Roman 
advice or authority. Had these states com- 
bined their forces, they might very well 
have been able to resist the encroachment 
of Rome’s conquering power. As it was, 
however, they merely made _ resistance 
enough to draw on Roman interference, 
with ever the one inevitable result. 











First the Macedonians were defeated and 
made “ allies,” and the Greeks “ liberated,” 
in the years 200-196. Then Antiochus, 
King of Syria, was beaten, and the whole 
of Asia Minor brought under a Roman 
protectorate in 192-189. A fresh Mace- 
donian war, in 171-168, had the result of 
completely destroying the Macedonian 
state, and led; after an interval of uncer- 
tainty, to its definite annexation to the 
Roman Empire (148 B.c.). 

About the same time the helpless 
Greeks had a vivid example of what 
revolt would bring upon them, as 
they be- held the destruction of 
Corinth, Thebes, and Chalcis in the 
same year (146 B.c.) which witnessed 
the anni- hilation of Carthage. Al- 

ready, says the 
historian 
Polybius, 




















THE TOWER OF LEANDER, NEAR THE ASIATIC SHORE OF 


THE BOSPORUS AT SCUTARI, 


OPPOSITE CONSTANTINOPLE 
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it was taken for granted throughout the 
civilized world that nothing remained but 
to obey the commands of the Romans. 

The rounding out of Roman dominion 
in the East was achieved mainly in the last 
century before Christ, in the period of 
Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Crassus, Antony, 
Julius Caesar, and Augustus, although it 
was continued in some degree by certain of 
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of the Christian religion, a new and unify- 
ing element was injected into their civiliza- 
tion; but the cultural influence of Rome 
was both superficial and ephemeral. 

The process by which the East recovered 
its independence from the western mistress 
of the world may be dated from the de- 
cision of the emperors Diocletian (284- 
305) and Constantine (366-337) to divide 


























TOWERS OF THE RUMILI HISSAR, OR CASTLE OF RUMELIA, WITH THE BOSPORUS IN THE DISTANCE 


the later emperors, notably Trajan (A.D. 
98-117). At its greatest extent, early in the 
second century, the empire included, - be- 
yond the Adriatic, all Europe. south of. the 
Carpathians, Asia Minor, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Egypt. Its farthest 
confines were the Caspian Sea, the lower 
Tigris, and the cataracts of the Nile. 
Throughout this vast area Roman gov- 
ernment, Roman law, Roman taxation, and 
Roman military authority held undisputed 
sway; and in the reign of the Emperor 
Caracalla (212-217) Roman citizenship 
was extended to all free-born inhabitants. 
In customs, ideas, and speech, none the 
less, the people of the Eastern world con- 
tinued to be Greek. With the adoption 


the empire for administrative purposes into 
eastern and western halves. Theoretically, 
the unity of the imperial dominion was not 
affected; but actually there was set up be- 
tween the eastern and western portions a 
rivalry which had the ultimate effect of 
substituting two political organisms for 
one. Constantine at length forsook Rome 
altogether and established a new seat of 
government on the Bosporus, at. the old 
Greek city of Byzantium. 

The selection of Byzantium was of the 
greatest historical importance, for it de- 
termined the real seat of Roman power for 
a thousand years to come. In making the 
choice Constantine was influenced some- 
what by the fact that it was the capture 
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of Byzantium, in the contest with 
Licinius, that made him sole master of 
the empire; but the principal considera- 
tion was the exceptionally strategic and 
attractive character of the site. The 
seven hills upon which the new city was 
laid out may well have had, too, some 
significance of a sentimental sort for a 
prince of Rome. 

Precisely when the emperor decided 
upon the location of his new capital is 
not known, but apparently it was soon 
after the close of the great church council 
held at Niczwa, on the Asiatic shore of 
the Sea of Marmora, in 325. The new 
city, whose boundaries the emperor, at 
the head of a magnificent retinue, traced 
with his spear, included not only old By- 
zantium but an area much extended to 
the west. “ Nova Roma” was the first 
name given to it; but shortly that was 
superseded by the Greek Constantinou- 
polis, “ City of Constantine,” or, as we 
have it in English, Constantinople. 

To the adornment of the world’s new 
capital the riches of the Roman Empire, 
financial, inventive, and artistic, were 
devoted through many years. From 
Greece, Syria, Egypt, Spain, Gaul, Italy 
—even from dismantled Rome herself— 
were brought works of art, rare build- 
ing materials, and objects of curiosity. 
Many monuments thus transported— 
for example, the giant obelisk removed 
from Egyptian Thebes—are to be seen 
by the visitor to the city to-day. 

The last ruler to hold sway over both 
the eastern and western portions of the 
empire was Theodosius I, who died in 
395. Through the ensuing three- 
quarters of a century there was always 
an emperor at Rome, or elsewhere in 
Italy, and another at Constantinople. 
This, however, was the era of the Ger- 
manic invasions, and piece by piece the 
territory of the western sovereign was 
being occupied by the barbarians, until 
at last, in the year 476, Italy herself fell 
under the sway of the invaders, and the 
line of emperors in the West was brought 
definitely to an end. 

The most conspicuous fact concerning 
the Eastern Empire, as it was left after 
the downfall of Rome, is its power of 
survival. Through epochs of brilliance 
and decadence it lived on as one of the 
great states of the civilized world until 


TOWERS OF THE RUMILI HISSAR, ON 
EUROPE’S SIDE OF THE BOSPORUS 
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BOATS AND CABINS OF FISHERMEN ON THE BOSPORUS 


the conquest of its capital by the Turks 
in 1453, at the close of the Middle Ages. 
It was at all times the seat of an advanced 
and interesting civilization, whose influ- 
ence upon the development of western 
Europe, especially in the period of the 
Crusades and that of the Renaissance, was 


of incalculable importance. 


The longevity of the Eastern Empire was 
no mere matter of chance. The first cir- 
cumstance which may be mentioned as 
contributing to it was the strategic location 
of Constantinople. 

“ Constantinople! Constantinople!” ex- 
claimed Napoleon, when urged at Tilsit to 
agree to an occupation of the city by the 


























THE COURTYARD OF THE MOSQUE OF RUSTUM PASHA, CONSTANTINOPLE 
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“Never! It is the empire of the 


Russians. 
world.” 
Not only did the capital occupy a site 
conveniently adjacent to both the European 
and Asiatic portions of the empire, and ad- 
mirably fitted to become an entrepét of 
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could the city be taken; in point of fact, 
although repeatedly besieged, it was taken 
by a foreign foe but twice in sixteen hun- 
dred years. 

A second important consideration was 
the empire’s good fortune in its rulers; for 


























THE RICH AND THICKLY SETTLED SHORES OF THE BOSPORUS, FROM THE ASIATIC SIDE, 
LOOKING SOUTHWARD TOWARD CONSTANTINOPLE 
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commerce; it was remote from the frontier, 
and was situated on a triangular tongue of 
land where it was admirably defended on 
the one side by a landlocked harbor four 
miles in length, and on the other by ram- 
parts easily constructed across a peninsula 
but four miles in width. Only by a very ex- 
ceptional combined land and water attack 


opyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


although few were really great statesmen 
or generals, few were conspicuously weak, 
and the general level of capacity was high. 
Most of the emperors were cautious, tact- 
ful, and practised in the Grecian arts of 
finesse, diplomacy, and, upon occasion, 
duplicity. 

The empire, furthermore, was far from 
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THE EASTERN GATE OF THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE 


lacking in resources. Until after the loss 
of Syria and Egypt, in the seventh century, 
it contained wide areas of fertile land. Its 
populous towns were filled with prosperous 
traders and artisans. Its tax levies yielded 
richly, and its armies were kept well filled, 
even though largely with mercenaries. 

Finally may be mentioned the fact that 
while the empire by no means escaped in- 
vasion by Germans, Huns, Slavs, and other 
migratory peoples, during a long period of 
time it suffered but little, save in some of 
its Balkan provinces, from such incursions. 
More than once, while the barbarians were 
overrunning southern Europe, the emperors 
adroitly contrived to induce dangerous 
neighbors to seek fields for conquest farther 
west. One emperor, Justinian, at the mid- 
die of the sixth century, even recovered a 
considerable amount of territory in Italy 
and Spain. 

In the seventh century the empire suf- 
fered a number of shocks which resulted 
in a sharp contraction of its boundaries. 


The recovered portions of Italy were lost 
to the Lombards; the reconquered lands 
of Spain fell back into the possession of 
the Visigoths; the interior of the Balkan 
peninsula went to the ancestors of the 
Slavic peoples who still inhabit those parts. 

But the most serious losses were suffered 
at the hands of the propagandists of the 
new Mohammedan faith, who were now 
breaking over all barriers and thrusting 
upon people after people the alternative of 
Koran, tribute, or sword. In 628 the 
prophet Mohammed summoned both the 
Emperor Heraclius and his adversary Chos- 
roes, King of Persia, to embrace Islam; and 
from that day until the final capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 
1453 the empire had to struggle almost con- 
tinuously against the militant followers of 
the new faith. In 636 Syria was taken; in 
641, Egypt; and in succeeding years the 
whole of northern Africa. 

In 711 the Saracens entered Europe by 
way of Gibraltar, and began a menacing 
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THE COLORS DISTINGUISH THE PRIN- 
CIPAL GREEK TRIBES AND THE PHE- 
NICIAN COLONY IN CYPRUS 
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THE COASTS OF THE EASTERN MLDITERRANEAN, THE GEAN, AND THE BLACK SEA, SHOWING 
THE GREEK AND PHENICIAN SETTLEMENTS AND COLONIES, MOST OF WHICH 
WERE ESTABLISHED FROM THE EIGHTH TO THE SIXTH 
CENTURY BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
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advance northward and eastward. About 
the same time they sought to effect another 
entrance at the Bosporus. Had this part 
of their plan succeeded, it would only have 
remained for the two movements to co- 
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years later the western incursion was halted 
by the victory of Charles Martel and his 
Franks at the battle near Tours. 

When the period of attack ended, the 
emperor at Constantinople found his do- 
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[ | Turkish Empire in_1481 
er Venctian_Possessions 
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THE TURKISH OR OTTOMAN EMPIRE AT THE AC‘ 


ESSION OF THE SULTAN BAJAZET 1! (1481), AFTER 


THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1453 


operate in the subjugation of all southern 
and central Europe. 

That it did not succeed was due to the 
stubborn resistance offered by Constanti- 
nople, in the year 717, to the attack of a 
Saracen force numbering eighty thousand 
men and eighteen hundred vessels, by which 
the capital was besieged by land and sea 
for a twelvemonth. It is said that only 
thirty thousand Saracen troops and five 
ships survived the struggle. Europe was 
saved from invasion on the east, and fifteen 


minions reduced to a small portion of Asia 
Minor, Greece, Thrace, part of Illyria, and 
the islands of the A3gean Sea. These, how- 
ever, were kept without further serious im- 
pairment through three hundred and fifty 
years; and in the tenth century almost all 
of Asia Minor and Syria was reconquered, 
becoming again a source of strength to the 
empire. 

Throughout the whole of this extended 
period there was kept up in the Greek lands 
a civilization which in most respects was 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE IN 1830, AFTER 
THE CESSION OF BESSARABIA TO RUSSIA 
(1812) AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE (1830) 
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unmatched in any country of the West. 
The most wealthy and populous city in all 
Europe was Constantinople, and its in- 
habitants possessed a higher measure of 
learning and a keener appreciation of art 
and literature than any other community 
in Christendom. Their public affairs were 
administered by an efficient and benevolent, 
even though autocratic, government; their 
law was the Roman code in its full fruition; 


they were protected by an adequate army; 
they controlled the commerce of the Med- 
iterranean and monopolized the manufac- 
ture of many luxuries; they dwelt amid 
stately buildings, costly monuments, and 
art collections which could be equaled in 
no other place. 

“Travelers from western Europe,” says 
a recent writer, “ were astonished to find 
such an enormous city, such wealth and 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE AS DELIMITED BY 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN IN 1878 — 
THE TURKISH PROVINCE OF EASTERN 
RUMELIA UNITED ITSELF WITH BUL- 
GARIA BY THE REVOLUTION OF 1885 
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THE LOWER MAP SHOWS CONSTANTINOPLE, WITH THE BOSPORUS, THE SEA OF MARMORA, AND THE 
DARDANELLES — THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, WHICH FORMS THE NORTHERN SHORE 
OF THE DARDANELLES, IS THE SCENE OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TURKS 
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THE BALKAN PENINSULA IN I9QI4, SHOWING THE FRONTIERS OF TURKEY AND THE BALKAN STATES 
AS THEY STOOD AT THE OPENING OF THE PRESENT WAR 


refinement. In their own countries there 
were no large cities, none of the luxuries 
and few of the conveniences of life. .In 
Constantinople they found lighted and 
paved streets, extensive public parks, hos- 
pitals, and homes for orphans. Order was 
preserved by a well-organized police-force; 
theaters and circuses were maintained for 


the amusement of the populace. There 
were flourishing schools, in which, the 
scholars pursued not merely the elementary 
studies taught in the West, but also those 
pertaining to law, medicine, and science. 
The nobles lived in magnificent buildings 
which far surpassed the palaces of western 
monarchs. The artisans were comfortably 
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THE TCHERAGAN SERAI, ONE OF THE SEVERAL IMPERIAL PALACES ON THE SHORE OF THE BOSPORUS 


housed, and worked together in great fac- 
tories, producing the rich stuffs which were 
so rare and so highly prized in the West. 
In short, the traveler found at Constanti- 
nople a civilization that was several hun- 
dred years in advance of the rude 
customs of Germany, France, or England.” 
The earliest contact of the Turks 
with the empire came in the second 
half of the eleventh century. It was 
from that branch of the Turks known 


as the Ottomans that the ancient By- 
zantine state, with all its splendor, 


was destined in time to receive its 
death-blow. It was not the Ottomans, 
however, but rather the Seljuks, who 
first fell upon the emperor’s domin- 
ions and threatened their demolition. 
The early history of the Seljuks, 
as indeed of all Turkish and other 
central Asiatic peoples, is veiled in 
obscurity. We know only that they 
took their name from a legendary 
hero, Seljuk, that at one time they 
were settled on the banks of the 


Jaxartes, not far from its mouth, and that 
oe in the eleventh century they crossed 
e Oxus and spread over the eastern 
provinces of Persia, everywhere plundering 
and destroying. 
After a decisive victory in 1038 they 
chose as their “ sultan ” or chief, Toghrul 
Beg, grandson of Seljuk, under whose 
leadership they adopted the Moham- 
medan religion, completed the conquest 
of Persia, and in 1055 accepted a com- 
mission as defenders of the weak Calif 
of Bagdad. From this time the Turk- 
ish sultan became supreme throughout 
western Asia, although the Bagdad 
calif remained, nominally, the re- 
ligious ruler. 

Under Toghrul’s nephew and suc- 
cessor, Alp Arslan, Syria was wrested 
from the Calif of Cairo and Armenia 
was subdued. This brought the 
Seljuks to the boundaries of the By- 
zantine Empire, and impelled the 

Emperor Romanus Diogenes (1068- 
1071) to gather such forces as he 
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could muster and hasten eastward to the 
defense of his frontiers. 

The outcome was disastrous. In a great 
battle at Manzikert, on the upper Eu- 
phrates, in 1071, the Byzantine army was 
cut to pieces and the emperor was taken 
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ital. A few years later the former city be- 
came the seat of a dynasty of princes who, 
ruling over a dominion wrested from the 
Roman Empire, styled themselves Sultans 
of Roum—that is, of Rome. Constanti- 
nople itself was threatened. 
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From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


captive, Alp Arslan died in the following 
year, but the advantage was not lost. Asia 
Minor was overrun, and within a decade 
the empire was stripped of all its Asiatic 


possessions. By 1o81 the Turkish stand- 
ards at Nicwa, across the Bosporus, were 
almost within view of the Byzantine cap- 


Fortunately for the empire, however, Alp 
Arslan’s successors were not able to retain 
control over the Seljuk emirs, or com- 
manders, many of whom conquered such 
lands as they could and established for 
themselves principalities which were prac- 
tically independent. These petty rulers 
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THE MEDIEVAL FORTRESS THAT MARKS THE SITE OF THE RUINED CITY OF EPHESUS, IN ASIA MINOR, 
THE OLD CAPITAL OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF ASIA 


were commonly quarreling, and it was their 
dissipation of energy in this way, together 
with their lack of naval facilities, which 
now saved the imperial city from assault 
and possible capture. 

In the mean time, in 1076, the Seljuks 
had secured possession of the city of 


Jerusalem, and had gained control of the 
Holy Sepulcher and other sacred places, 
and of the routes by which pilgrims from 
the West had been accustomed to make 
their way thither. Heretofore Christian 
visitors had been dealt with leniently by 
the easy-going Moslem possessors of Pal- 





























THE QUAY AT SMYRNA, THE CHIEF CITY AND SEAPORT OF ASIATIC TURKEY, WITH A POPULATION OF 
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estine; but the fanatical Turks persecuted 
them and subjected them to every sort of 
indignity. Reports borne by returning pil- 
grims kindled a burning enthusiasm for 
the recovery of the sacred places from in- 
fidel dominion. 

Thus it came about that when, in the 
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1095, moved great numbers of men— 
peasants, citizens, knights, priests and 
monks, rich and poor—to take the vow to 
aid in the deliverance of the Holy Land; 
and in the following year there was under- 
taken the first of the great expeditions 
against the infidel in the East. 





























MAKING A GOUFA, OR ROUND BOAT, ON THE BANK OF THE TIGRIS, NEAR BAGDAD, IN THE 
EASTERNMOST PROVINCES OF ASIATIC TURKEY 


year 1095, the Emperor Alexius called upon 
the West for aid against the Turkish con- 
querors, the appeal fell upon receptive ears. 

“From Jerusalem to the A®gean,” the 
emperor is said to have written to Robert 
of Flanders, brother-in-law of William the 
Conqueror, “ the Turkish hordes have mas- 
tered all. Their galleys, sweeping the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean, threaten the im- 
perial city itself, which, if fall it must, 
would better fail into the hands of Latins 
than of pagans.” 

The preaching of a holy war by Pope 
Urban II at the Council of Clermont, in 





The period of the Crusades covered ap- 
proximately two hundred years. At the 
outset a predominating purpose was the de- 
fense of the Eastern Empire, as a Christian 
state, against its Moslem invaders. The 
bickerings which developed, however, be- 
tween the Emperor Alexius and the par- 
ticipants in the First Crusade (1096-1099) 
had the result of diverting attention almost 
altogether from this aspect of the enter- 
prise. After some bitter experience, the 
leaders of crusading movements commonly 
planned to leave Constantinople ly 
alone, and to avoid the dangers of hungry. ; 
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RUINS OF A LARGE BASILICA OR EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT PERGAMOS, IN ASIA MINOR, A CITY 
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disease, and attack incident to travel across 
Asia Minor; so that the dominance of the 
Moslems in the great peninsula was not 
permanently affected by the temporary 
successes of the crusaders, and the By- 
zantine emperors failed to reestablish their 
dominion there. 

Through subdivision and intestine strife, 
the Seljuk power came to an end about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, after 
the crusading period was past. But al- 
ready there had arisen the rule of the Otto- 
mans to take its place. 

In Syria, the Crusades achieved some 
degree of success. After an interval of four 
and one-half centuries of Moslem rule, 
Jerusalem and its environs came again, in 
1099, under Christian control; and with 
Jerusalem as a center there were es- 
tablished, upon soil wrested from Turkish 
princes, four little Christian states known 
as the Kingdom of Jerusalem, the County 
of Tripoli, the County of Edessa, and the 
Principality of Antioch. 

The extreme length of the region brought 
under Christian domination, from north to 
south along the Mediterranean coast, was 
a little more than five hundred miles; its 
breadth, except in the north, was fifty miles 
or less. Its entire area was not more than 
one-half that of the State of New York. 
As far as it went, the territory was im- 
portant; but it comprised an insignificant 
portion of the far-stretching Turkish do- 
minions. There were Mohammedan cities 
and fortresses scattered along the entire 
eastern frontier, and no one of the Christian 
cities was distant more than a day’s ride 
from some Mohammedan stronghold. 

Furthermore, the occupation of this ter- 


ritory did not prove lasting. One reason - 


was the meagerness of the Christian popula- 
tion which was expected to hold the lands 
against reconquest. A second was the in- 
evitable tendency of the “ Franks,” as the 
Europeans were known in the East, after 
becoming settled and engaged in trade and 
other peaceful pursuits, to enter into truces, 
and even into entirely friendly relations, 
with the infidels, to the consternation and 
chagrin of newly arrived enthusiasts. 

A third reason was the gradual decline 
of crusading zeal in the western countries, 
on account of which the Christian cause in 
the East was left more and more unsup- 
ported. A fourth was the rise of able and 
aggressive Mohammedan princes, notably 
Saladin in the later twelfth century, whose 
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purpose it was to consolidate Moslem do- 
minion and overcome all opposition to it. 

The great stronghold of Edessa and its 
sugrounding country was lost in 1144. 
Jerusalem and the cities southward were 
taken by Saladin in 1187. Although the 
three principal European monarchs of the 
time—Frederick Barbarossa of Germany, 
Philip Augustus of France, and Richard 
the Lion-Hearted of England—took the 
cross and led armies to the East, Frederick 
died on the way, and Philip and Richard 
quarreled so bitterly that nothing came of 
the expedition except the recapture of 
Acre and the obtaining of an agreement 
under which Christian pilgrims were per- 
mitted to visit the holy places. 

In 1229 the Emperor Frederick II per- 
suaded the Saracen ruler to cede Jerusalem 
to the Christians. But fifteen years later 
a freshly arrived horde of Turks*swept over 
Syria and Palestine, conquering the cities 
and devastating the lands. One Christian 
stronghold after another fell, including 
Jerusalem and Tyre, until finally only Acre 
remained. When at length, in 1291, this 
city also was taken, the last vestige of 
Christian political control in Syria disap- 
peared. The island of Cyprus, however, 


continued in Christian hands until 1571. 


The Crusades may have made it easier 
for the Byzantine Empire to weather the 
storm which threatened when the Emperor 
Alexius made his historic appeal. But the 
establishment of the Christians in the East 
was a blow to the prosperity of the empire, 
because for a century and a half it diverted 
to the ports of Syria trade which formerly 
had centered in Constantinople. And in 
the year 1204 the Fourth Crusade, or- 
ganized by Pope Innocent III for the re- © 
conquest of Jerusalem, was turned by the 
wily Venetians against the Byzantine 
capital, resulting in the conquest of the 
city by a Christian force and the establish- 
ment there of a Latin Empire dominated - 
largely by the Venetian merchant princes. 

In 1261 the Byzantines, with the as- 
sistance of the Genoese, recovered control, 
and for nearly two centuries the old 
line of emperors continued its sway. The 
glory of the past, however, was departed, 
and during the last hundred years of this 
period the shattered empire was waging a 
continuous and losing fight for existence. 

The power now thrown into the scale 
against it was that of the Ottoman Turks, 
much the most formidable which it had 
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encountered. The rise of this branch of 
the Turkish people was so rapid and so 
unexpected that to the Greeks it seemed 
fairly inexplicable. , 

It appears that the ancestors of the Otto- 
mans were driven originally from their 
Central Asian homes by the pressure of a 
Mongol invasion, and that, moving south- 
westward in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, they became attached to the Sul- 
tanate of Roum, then the principal state 
maintained by the Seljuks in western Asia. 
The name Osmanli, which by corruption 
became Ottoman, was taken in honor of 
the chieftain Osman, who, following the 
utter collapse of the Seljuk power about 
1300, declared his independence, and there- 
by, as the Turkish historians say, became 
the founder of the Ottoman nation. 

The growth of the Ottoman power is one 
of the astounding facts of history, matched 
perhaps only by the spread of Islam, and 
having much in common with that phe- 
nomenon. On the wreckage of the Seljuk 
and Byzantine empires in western Asia 
there was built up a mighty military state. 
Within two and a quarter centuries from 
the declaration of their independence, the 
Ottomans were ready to make the last his- 
toric attempt to bring the Mediterranean 
world under a single government. 

It is not necessary to recount in detail 
the steps by which the surviving posses- 
sions of the Byzantine emperors were torn 
from their grasp and annexed to the Otto- 
man dominion. In general, the few rem- 
nants of the Asiatic provinces were taken 
first; the European lands outside the cap- 
ital were occupied next, and finally the 
imperial city itself was captured. The oc- 
cupation of European territory began in 
1355, almost exactly one hundred years be- 
fore the fall of Constantinople, with the 
seizure of Gallipoli on the Dardanelles, 
which became and long remained the prin- 
cipal Turkish naval station. 

In Europe, as a matter of fact, the em- 
pire’s condition, when the Ottomans be- 
gan their conquests, was hardly more 
favorable than in Asia. The larger part 
of Greece and the Greek islands were held 
by French and Venetian families. Farther 


north, Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania had become, through ‘revolts and 
Slavic invasions, nominally independent 
states. There remained to the empire in 
full possession only some territory south of 
the Balkans and east of the Strymon River. 
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It was a matter of no great difficulty for 
the Turks to play off the frontier princes 
against one another, and both by diplomacy 
and by war to extend their control steadily 
northward and westward. In 1361 Ad- 
rianople was taken, and six years later it 
was made the capital of the Sultan Murad 
I. It remained, indeed, the Ottoman 
capital in Europe until Constantinople was 
occupied. 

One native state after another was sub- 
dued and annexed outright or made tribu- 
tary. Although the Popes and other lead- 
ers sought to inspire the Balkan peoples 
with fresh zeal, the wave of conquest could 
not be stayed. For a century subjuga- 
tions, rebellions, alliances, plots and count- 
erplots, massacres, and battles follow in be- 
wildering succession, the balance of power 
becoming all the while more favorable for 
the Turks. 

In the universal assault the ancient 
capital of Constantine could not expect to 
escape attack. In 1395 the city was be- 
sieged; -and, had not Pope Boniface IX 
and the King of Hungary organized a 
counter attack, its defenders might well 
have been obliged to surrender. Again in 
1422 it was besieged, this time by soldiery 
armed with the newly discovered terrors 
of gunpowder and cannon. But again an 
apparently resistless host was held off, and 
by the surrender of towns on the Black 
Sea and by a humiliating promise of an- 
nual tribute the city was saved. 

During the next thirty years the in- 
vaders concentrated their attention upon 
the conquest of Hungary, in which they 
were distinctly successful, although their 
lack of unity prevented permanent occupa- 
tion of the country. But the capital en- 
joyed at best only a respite, and emperor 
and people alike recognized that without a 
miracle the inevitable event could not long 
be delayed. 

In the year 1451 there came to the throne 
a new Turkish sovereign, the youthful and 
ambitious Mohammed II, who at the outset 
determined to subordinate all other inter- 
ests to the realization of the long-cherished 
project of his dynasty. Preparations were 
made on a grand scale. On the European 
side of the Bosporus, under the very walls 
of the emperor’s capital, was built a gi- 
gantic fortress, the Castle of Rumelia, 
which stands to this day facing its fellow, 
the Castle of Anatolia, across the strait. 
Monster cannon and other engines of as- 























sault were constructed. Troops were 
brought into position and provisioned for 
prolonged combat. And in, early June, 
1453, the siege of the city was begun. 

Constantine Palzologus, the last occu- 
pant of the imperial throne, took every 
measure that the courage of despair could 
devise for the defense of his doomed capital. 
But his appeal to the Pope for the aid of 
western Christendom was frustrated by a 
display of anti-Catholic feeling on the part 
of the Greeks, and he was left with only 
some eight thousand quarreling troops to 
oppose to more than two hundred thousand 
besiegers. After fifty-three days, on May 
29, 1453, a desperate assault of the enemy 
forced a breach in the walls. Constantine 
himself fell, and the city surrendered. 

“ Constantinople shall be subdued,” the 
founder of Islam had prophesied; “ happy 
the prince, happy the army, that shall 
achieve its conquest.” 

The prediction was now fulfilled, and the 
captors made the most of their triumph. 
For three days the sack of the city con- 
tinued unrestrained, save that the Sultan 
forbade the destruction of buildings or 
walls. Sixty thousand men, women, and 
children who had taken refuge in the great 
church of St. Sophia and elsewhere were 
transported to the camp or fleet, and sub- 
sequently sent as slaves to distant prov- 
inces. The Sultan himself passed in 
triumph through the great gate of St. 
Romanus, attended by viziers, pashas, and 
other dignitaries, each of whom, testifies 
a Byzantine observer, was as robust as 
Hercules, as dexterous as Apollo, and 
equal in battle to any ten ordinary men. 

St. Sophia was stripped of its crosses, 
images, and other Christian emblems and, 
after being “ purified,” was converted into 
a mosque. At least seven other churches 
were similarly transformed. The august 
but deserted palace of the emperors was 
made the residence of the new lord of the 
East; the muezzin ascended the loftiest 
turret of St. Sophia and called the faithful 
to prayers; and the history of New Rome 
as a Mohammedan city was begun. 

The fall of Constantinople was an epoch- 
marking event. The Turkish advance, in 


which the taking of the city was the cul- 
minating achievement, blocked the accus- 
tomed routes of trade between Europe and 
the East, and set the ingenuity of men at 
work to devise other modes of reaching the 
Indies. 


The passing of the metropolis into 
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the hands of the infidels impelled large 
numbers of Greek scholars to seek safety 
in Italy and other western countries, where 
their coming reenforced the revival of 
learning which was then in progress. And 
the capture of the capital meant the end, 
once for all, of the Eastern Empire. 

The services rendered by that empire to 
western Europe, and to all later civiliza- 
tion, had been enormous. For centuries it 
had stood as the sole bulwark, on the east, 
against Saracen subjugation. It had main- 
tained commerce until, in the later Middle 
Ages, the cities of Italy and Germany had 
gained sufficient wealth and strength to 
take up the task. It had converted to 
Christianity and civilized the inhabitants 
of all eastern Europe. And, most im- 
portant of all, it had preserved the learning 
and literature of antiquity, and had trans- 
mitted this priceless heritage to the men of 
western lands. 

The people who thus acquired dominion 
of all southeastern Europe, western Asia, 
and eventually northern Africa, are now, 
and were even at the middle of the fifteenth 
century, greatly mixed in blood, speech, 
and manners. Their ancestors were, nom- 
inally, the Ottoman Turks; but from the 
beginning of their history there was whole- 
sale incorporation of persons of other Turk- 
ish tribes, and of non-Turkish stocks, by 
conversion, by marriage, and by capture. 

The conquests to the eastward brought 
into the brotherhood all the Seljuks of 
Asia Minor and great numbers of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians who, under mote 
or less pressure, accepted Islam. The con- 
quests in Europe converted en masse Bul- 
garians, Albanians, and other groups, not 
to speak of the countless thousands of in- 
dividual Christian subjects and the great 
numbers of captives from the whole of 
southeastern Europe, from southern Russia, 
from Poland, from the shores and islands 
of the Mediterranean, and from central Eu- 


_ rope as far as the Alps and the Danube; 


“till, as a result of this admixture, the 
ruling nationality of the Ottoman Empire, 
though called Turkish to-day, retains no 
physical trace whatever of Mongolian an- 
cestry.” And, ofcourse, it is to be borne 


in mind that the Ottomans were from the 
outset, as they still are, in reality but an 
army of occupation, holding in subjection 
a heterogeneous mass of non-Turkish peo- 
ples representing at least a dozen different 
races and tongues. 
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The story of the Turkish Empire from 
1453 falls into four principal stages, corre- 
sponding to periods which may be marked 
off somewhat as follows: 

First, from the capture of Constantinople 
to the death of Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1566), an era of continued expansion and 
consolidation of power. 

Second, from. the death of Suleiman to 
the close of the seventeenth century, a 
period in which the empire, beset by num- 
berless foes, just contrived to hold its own. 

Third, the eighteenth century, during 
which the process of decline was quickened 
and large losses to neighboring powers, 
chiefly Russia, were suffered. 

Fourth, the nineteenth century and after, 
marked by continued decline almost to the 
point of extinction, arising principally from 
internal revolt and the establishment of 
new and independent states. 

Throughout a hundred years following 
the occupation of Constantinople the ex- 
pansion of Ottoman dominion went steadily 
forward. Whatever within the Turkish 
‘sphere of influence remained unconquered 
was gathered in, and most of the states 
which hitherto had been tributary were 
brought under direct rule. 

Before the close of the fifteenth century 
Bosnia, Servia, and Albania were subdued; 
the Crimea was conquered and bestowed 
upon a Mongol khan as a tributary prov- 
ince; Styria and Croatia were overrun; 
Otranto in southern Italy was captured and 
held for a period of years; Rome itself was 
threatened; and the century closed with a 
terrible Turkish devastation of Poland and 
a great naval victory—the first in Turkish 
history — over the Venetians at Sapienza. 
In 1492 there took place the earliest inter- 
course between a Russian Czar, Ivan III, 
and a Turkish Sultan, and three years 
later the first Russian ambassador to 
Turkey appeared at Constantinople. 

The early years of the sixteenth century 
were rendered notable by the acquisition 
of Egypt and its great dependency, Syria, 
by the Sultan Selim I. The annexation, 
which almost doubled the extent of the 
Turkish dominions, was accomplished fol- 
lowing the occupation of Cairo in 1517. 
From the last representative of the Ab- 
basides there was acquired the title of calif; 
likewise the sacred banner and other relics 
of the founder of Islam, which have since 
been preserved in the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. 
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It was under Selim’s son and successor, 
Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566) that 
Turkish power attained its zenith. Sulei- 
man was a soldier and statesman of the first 
rank—perhaps the greatest figure in Turk- 
ish history—and it fell to him to measure 
wits and to cross swords with the craftiest 
and most warlike monarchs of his day. 

This was no mean matter, for Suleiman 
lived in a remarkable age. His times were 
the times of Charles V, King of Spain and 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire; of 
Francis I of France; of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth of England; of Popes Leo X, 
Paul III, and Paul IV; of Ivan the Terrible 
of Russia. This was the century of Colum- 
bus, of Cortez, of Drake and Raleigh, of 
Spenser and Shakespeare, of the final 
triumph of Christianity over Islam in 
Spain, and of the opening of new worlds 
in both eastern and western hemispheres. 

Suleiman’s reign began and ended in 
war. Thirteen times in forty-six years the 
indomitable Sultan marched through the 
gates of his capital at the head of an army 
bound upon some distant campaign; thir- 
teen times he returned in triumph. Rhodes 
was captured; boundaries in Armenia, the 
Euphrates valley, and Persia were pushed 
back; land was gained in Africa. But the 
principal theater of combat was in the great 
plains of the Danube. 

An invasion of Hungary in 1521 resulted 
in the acquisition of the key of the Danube, 
Belgrade. Five years later the Hungarians 
were overwhelmed in the battle of Mohacs, 
and Hungary, which for more than a cen- 
tury had been the rampart of Europe 
against Turkish incursion, became an Otto- 
man province. 

From Buda, which now became a Turk- 
ish capital, Suleiman advanced against 
Vienna in 1529, with an army estimated at 
a quarter of a million men. The suburbs 
were occupied, but by one of the most 
heroic defenses in history the city itself 
was saved. Had the outcome been other- 
wise, all central Europe would have lain 
in peril of subjugation. 

In 1532 the Sultan returned to the at- 
tack; but, finding himself confronted by the 
Emperor Charles V, he decided to make 
peace without risking an open battle. This 
did not end matters between the two mon- 
archs, for in 1541 a fresh campaign com- 
pelled Charles to sue for peace; and al- 
though in 1547 there was arranged a new 
truce for five years, at the termination of 
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the stipulated time the war was punctually 
renewed, albeit without conclusive results. 

At Suleiman’s death, in 1566, the Otto- 
man Empire stretched from the borders of 
Germany to the farthest frontiers of Persia. 
The crescent touched the Atlas and the 
Caucasus, and, apart from the small por- 
tion of Spain not yet subdued by the 
Christians and the lands east of the Zagros 
Mountains in Kurdistan, it included the 
whole of the Saracen world. The Venetians 
had been expelled from Greece and from 
the islands of the ASgean; and, save Mon- 
tenegro and a strip of the Dalmatian shore, 
the whole of the Balkan peninsula was in 
Turkish hands. The northern coasts of 
Africa, from Egypt to Morocco, acknowl- 
edged the sway of the Sultan. 

The A2gean and the Red Sea were Turkish 
lakes; the Black was very nearly such; 
while in the Mediterranean only Cyprus, 
Crete, and Malta survived as outposts of 
Christendom. Indeed, the sea-power of 
the Turks had become a highly important 
factor in international politics. Italy and 
her islands were directly menaced by it; 
and it was capable of being employed, as 
an alliance with the French in 1542 had 
demonstrated, with decisive effect in the 
rivalries of the nations. 

Lands which had last been united under 
the Emperor Theodosius, more than eleven 
hundred years earlier, were once more 
brought under a single control — lands 
which had been disintegrated by invasions 
of German, Slav, Arab, Mongol, and Turk, 
by war of Byzantine, Persian, Moslem, 
crusader, and Mongol, by destruction of 
roads and safe water routes, and by general 
decay of civilization, until confusion reigned 
and anarchy seemed not far ahead. The 
supreme question was whether these lands 
and their peoples were now to be genuinely 
united or merely held in a common subjec- 
tion under an Asiatic invader. 

Suleiman and his successors must not be 
denied credit for having made an honest 
attempt to weld their dominions into a 
centralized and stable system. And the 
attempt was by no means wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Two obstacles, however, were in- 
superable. One was the diversity of race 
and the ineradicable tradition of racial con- 
flict. The other, closely related, was dif- 
ference of religion. The gulf between Mo- 
hammedanism and Greek Orthodoxy was 
too deep to be bridged. Large masses of 
Turkish subjects in both Europe and Asia 
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refused, even at the point of the sword, to 
accept Islam; and from first to last, from 
the sixteenth century, there has run through 
Turkish history the scarlet thread of re- 
ligious intolerance and persecution. 

The structure of the Ottoman state was 
a product of multifold influences. From 
the Seljuks, who served as mediators be- 
tween the older Turkish, Persian, and 
Mohammedan systems and that of the Ot- 
tomans, were derived many institutions and 
customs. From the Byzantines, also, much 
was taken, especially in the fields of gov- 
ernment and law. 

It was mainly under Suleiman that both 
government and society received the stamp 
which they were to bear throughout all 
later times. Government became a des- 
potism, limited and supported by the 
Mohammedan sacred law. The Sultans 
began to adopt the pomp, splendor, and 
seclusion of Oriental sovereigns, and a vast 
bureaucratic administrative system was 
built up, reaching into the farthest corners 
of the empire. The feudal system of land- 
holding was introduced. The army—now 
one of the largest and best disciplined in 
Europe — was given definite and durable 
organization. Finally, there was applied 


the Oriental principle of personality of 


law and religion, more important bodies of 
non-Moslem subjects being granted the 
privilege of retaining their own religion and 
of administering their own system of law 
in all matters not concerning Moslems. 

From the splendor of Suleiman’s reign 
one passes rather abruptly into the long 
era of Ottoman decline. The causes of 
decadence are not difficult to discover. 
Some were external, some were internal. 
Of the former, the most important were 
the growth of Russia and the appearance 
of brilliant national leaders in Austria, 
Hungary, and Poland. , 

Among internal causes the most funda- 
mental! was the empire’s lack of unity. Con- 
quest brought with it, too, excessive luxury, 
love of wealth, and love of ease. The Sul- 
tans fell off perceptibly in character, and 
ceased to handle the affairs of state, leaving 
them to scheming viziers and unscrupulous 
women. The taxes were farmed out to 
Jews, Greeks, and others, with the double 
consequence of lessening the revenue and 
increasing the public burden. 

The Ottoman power, like the Roman and 
the Byzantine before it, had its intervals 
of recovery, its periods of unassailable 
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ascendency. But, on the whole, from the 
sixteenth century it was on the downward 
road. 

A dramatic event which, shortly after 
Suleiman’s death, ushered in the era of de- 
cline was the battle of Lepanto, in 1571. 
In the course of the tremendous conflict 
which was being waged by the Turks and 
the Venetians for control of the Mediter- 
ranean, the island of Cyprus, Venetian 
since 1489, was attacked by the Turks, and 
in the summer of 1571 its last stronghold 
was obliged to capitulate. In the mean 
time there had been organized a “ holy 
league,” consisting of the Pope, Venice, and 
Spain, for the purpose of carrying on a new 
crusade against the infidel. 

In the autumn a spendid allied fleet of 
two hundred vessels, commanded by Don 
John of Austria, half-brother of the King 
of Spain, Philip II, moved eastward, and 
on October 7 it engaged a Turkish fleet 
of some three hundred vessels at Lepanto, 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth. 
The Turks were roundly beaten; and, al- 
though the victors failed to follow up their 
advantage, the battle served to shatter the 
tradition of the invincibility of Turkish 


power. Save the repulse at Vienna in 1529, 
it was the first great reverse which the 
conquerors had suffered since their entrance 
into Europe. 


During the hundred years following 
Lepanto the empire continued to decline, 
in two principal ways. The first was the 
loss of territory. After Suleiman there 
were no lasting conquests of importance, 
except Cyprus and Crete; while, in Europe 
especially, the fluctuations of boundaries 
went on from decade to decade yielded 
little save disadvantage to the Turks. 

The wars of the period were waged main- 
ly with Venice, Hungary, Poland, and Rus- 
sia. The principal battle- ground was 
Hungary, and the great issue was the 
further possession of that country by the 
Turks or its acquisition by the Hapsburg 
princes of Austria. In 1683 the Sultan 
Mohammed IV, emulating Suleiman, pene- 
trated to the Austrian capital, laid siege 
to it, and was on the point of compelling 
its surrender when the Poles, led by John 
Sobieski, came to its relief. This was the 
last occasion upon which central Europe 
was menaced by Turkish invasion. 

While the-long and bloody conflict in 
Hungary was still in progress, there oc- 
curred an event of particularly unhappy 
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omen for the Ottoman power—the conquest 
of Azov in 1696 by the Russians, directed 
by their young and ambitious prince, Peter 
the Great. 

In 1699 there was concluded, under 
English mediation, a treaty which for 
Turkey marked yet more clearly the be- 
ginning of the end. This was the Peace 
of Carlowitz, to which Turkey, Austria, 
Poland, and Venice were signatories. - It 
was now for the first time that the Sultan’s 
government found itself obliged to treat 
with the European powers under the forms 
of modern diplomacy and to make definite 
cessions of territory. The Morea was 
yielded to Venice, Podolia to Poland, and 
all Hungary except one banat was given 
over to Austria, together with Transylvania 
and the greater part of Slavonia. 

The recovery of Azov in 1711 and of the 
Morea in 1715 marked only a halt in the 
general process of dissolution, and was off- 
set by the loss of the remainder of Hungary 
in 1718 and by the drawing of a northern 
frontier for Turkey on very nearly the line 
which remained in the maps until the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

But it was not alone through the defeats 
which she was suffering at the hands of 
her neighbors that Turkey was being re- 
duced in power. Of greater consequence 
was the empire’s internal decadence. Few 
of her sovereigns in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries showed any capacity 
for statesmanship, and the central admin- 
istration passed more and more under the 
control of self-seeking ministers, favorites, 
and women, and became more and more 
corrupt. Intrigue was incessant, and hard- 
ly a generation elapsed in which a Sultan 
was not assassinated and another deposed. 

In this situation, the government’s con- 
trol of its local agents was inevitably re- 
laxed. The pashas, or provincial governors, 
acquired substantial independence, and in 
many instances succeeded in making their 
offices hereditary. A large but loosely or- 
ganized empire was fast breaking into 
small, compact, and energetic states, which 
recognized the authority of Constantinople 
in only the most nominal manner. 

If the imperial government suffered from 
this cause, so also did the Sultan’s subjects, 
and especially those who were not of the 
Moslem faith. Grinding local oppression 
at the hands of hundreds of petty tyrants 
took the place of the equal, if stern, rule 
of the earlier and greater emperors. 
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As population in many: provinces de- 
clined, the burden of taxation which feli 
upon the survivors was increased. And as 
the arm of the state was weakened, the 
greed and fanaticism of officials and of pri- 
vate individuals gained free rein. In- 
tolerance, persecution, confiscations of 
property, and outrages of every descrip- 
tion, being restrained and punished in only 
the most haphazard way, became distress- 
ingly common. If the peoples of the West 
were not as yet aroused to the point of pro- 
testing against Turkish atrocities, it was 
only because they were more deeply in- 
terested in other things. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the 
empire’s decline, both territorial and po- 
litical, went on with only an occasional 
halt. On the frontiers there was at all 
times a state of unstable equilibrium, and 
in every direction the balance inclined 
ultimately against the Turk. 

The most notable losses were those in- 
flicted Py the arms of Russia. The am- 
bitious Muscovite empress, Catherine II, at 
one time projected a dismemberment of the 
Sultan’s dominions similar to the partition 
of Poland. For a number of reasons, 
among them the fact that Turkey was still 


too strong to admit of procedure so drastic, 
the project was not deemed feasible. 

But a war begun in 17609, largely at the 
instigation of France, led, in 1774 to the 
conclusion of a treaty whose terms were the 
most onerous as yet imposed upon the Sul- 


The region of Azov, first conquered 
by Peter the Great, became definitely 
Russian. The Mongol khans from Po- 
land to the Caspian were declared inde- 
pendent of Turkey, save in purely religious 
matters. The Sublime Porte undertook to 
protect “the Christian religion and its 
churches,” and conceded to Russia the right 
to “ make representations ” regarding the 
status of Christians in Turkey. This last 
concession became subsequently the basis 
of the Russian claim to the privilege of 
extending protection to all of the Sultan’s 
Orthodox subjects. 

In 1778 the Turks were inveigled into 
another Russian war, again to their disad- 
vantage, inasmuch as the principal result 
was the annexation to Russia of the valua- 
ble coastal region between the Bug and the 
Dniester, containing the important port of 
Odessa. A campaign more formidable than 
any yet undertaken was being planned by 
Catherine at the time of her death in 1796. 
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This project, however, perished with its 
author. 

The most striking aspect of Turkish af- 
fairs, as the century drew to a close, was 
the breach with France occasioned by 
Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition. Rela- 
tions between Turkey and France had com- 
monly been very agreeable. France was 
one of the first Christian states to extend 
any sort of recognition to the Ottoman na- 
tion, and in the days of Francis I the two 
powers had for a time been formally allied. 
Turkish ideas concerning the happenings 
in France in 1789 must have been some- 
what mixed. None the less, the Porte was 
one of the first powers to recognize the re- 
public of 1792, and throughout the period 
of the Revolution the attitude of friendship 
was maintained. 

The sudden occupation of Egypt by Na- 
poleon in 1798 came, therefore, as a shock; 
and, although it was explained that the 
real objective was India, Turkey forthwith 
joined Great Britain and Russia against 
France, and the Turkish and Russian fleets 
found themselves strangely conjoined to at- 
tack French insular dependencies. In 
1802, when the failure of the Egyptian en- 
terprise had been fully assured, Turkey, 
by treaty, resumed her friendly relations 
with France and her traditional hostility 
toward Russia. 

Throughout the later Napoleonic period 
there was friction, and part of the time 
war, with Russia. At the Congress of 
Vienna, assembled in 1814, there was a 
strong feeling among the powers that the 
perilous position of the Ottoman dominion, 
and the embarrassments that would arise 
from its break-up, required a general guar- 
antee of the empire’s integrity. Even the 
Czar, Alexander I, professed to be sym- 
pathetic with this view. The Sultan, Mah- 
mud II, however, took the attitude that 
the conditions which the powers proposed 
to exact were derogatory to his dignity, 
and he accordingly circumvented the plan. 
The congress adjourned without reaching 
any conclusions regarding Turkish affairs. 

It is not clear that a guarantee of the 
character proposed would have greatly 
changed the course of subsequent events. 
It must have consisted chiefly of a mutual 
agreement to refrain from aggression at 
Turkey’s expense. In the period which was 
dawning, however, it was not so much at- 
tack from without as rebellion within by 
which the empire was to suffer. 
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Indeed, Turkish history in the nine- 
teenth century becomes largely a story of 
the crumbling of the Sultan’s dominions, 
especially in Europe, along the lines of 
cleavage which had existed from the be- 
ginning, and the erection of the resulting 
fragments into wholly or essentially inde- 
pendent states. The influence exerted by 
the outside powers, notably Great Britain 
and France, tended quite as often to pre- 
serve as to impair the empire’s unity. 

In 1815, although it had long been 
diminishing in size and importance, the 
Ottoman dominion was stil] extensive. In 
Asia it included Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
valley of the Euphrates to the Persian bor- 
der, with a suzerainty over Arabia. In 
Africa it comprised Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Algeria—in short, the northern coast 
of the continent as far west as Morocco. 
In Europe it retained the Balkan peninsula 
and, north of the Danube, the principal- 
ities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The portion lying in Europe was by far 
the smallest. But it is that portion which 
in the past hundred years has had the most 
eventful history; and in the so-called East- 
ern Question it has furnished one of the 
most intricate and contentious problems 
with which the statesmen of the modern 
world have at any time been called upon 
to deal. 

Before the nineteenth century was far 
advanced, the empire found itself in im- 
minent danger of losing the richest of all 
its outlying possessions, Egypt. In the 
year 1806 an illustrious Albanian warrior, 
Mehemet, Ali, was sent out to Egypt as 
governor, charged with the task of sup- 
pressing certain elements which were in 
revolt against the Sultan’s authority. The 
work was well done—so well done, in fact, 
that Mehemet, finding himself in complete 
mastery, conceived the idea of making him- 
self an independent sovereign. 

Through many years he maintained his 
ground; but at last his ambition vaulted 
too high, and when, after 1830, he under- 
took to acquire control of Syria, Great 
Britain and France intervened on the Sul- 
tan’s behalf. In 1840 Mehemet was obliged 
to acknowledge once again the suzerainty 
of the Porte, and to confine his authority 
to Egypt. In the following year, neverthe- 


less, he obtained assent to his demand that 
the viceroyship should be made hereditary 
in his family, and in 1866 his title was 
changed to Khedive. 
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Egypt was saved, at least as a tributary 
state; but in Europe fortune was less kind. 

The first state to rise in the nineteenth 
century from the dismemberment of Euro- 
pean Turkey was Serbia. As early as 1804 
the Serbians rebelled and drove the Turks 
from their country. In 1813 the province 
was regained; but a strong demand was 
made for its autonomy. The claim being 
insistently supported by Russia, in 1830 
the Sultan acceded by bestowing upon the 
Serbian leader, Milosh Obrenovitch, the 
title of “ hereditary prince.” 

The next important development was 
more serious. In 1821 the Greeks rose in 
rebellion, and eight years later they 
achieved complete independence. Through 
centuries the Greek people had been sub- 
merged by the Turkish flood, but they had 
never been assimilated or absorbed. They 
had retained in large measure their speech, 
religion, customs, and love of liberty, and 
during the eighteenth century they had un- 
dergone a notable cultural and patriotic 
revival by which, more or less unconscious- 
ly, they were equipped to undertake the 
winning of their freedom. 

For six years, beginning in 1821, they 
fought alone; and never was warfare more 
ferocious. In 1827, when the Turks ap- 
peared certain of victory, three of the prin- 
cipal powers—Great Britain, France, and 
Russia—intervened and demanded of the 
Sultan a grant of Greek autonomy. The 
demand was refused, and in the battle of 
Navarino, off the west coast of Greece 
(October 20, 1827), the Turko-Egyptian 
fleet was destroyed and the independence 
of the Greeks virtually determined. 

The Sultan, throwing to the winds all 
considerations of caution, now issued a 
manifesto calling upon the faithful in all 
lands to enlist in a holy war, primarily 
upon Russia. The only effect was to pre- 
cipitate a fresh conflict with Russia, in 
which the Russians were successful; and 
this, in time, led to a settlement whereby 
Greece became a kingdom entirely inde- 
pendent of Turkey, and under guarantee 
of the three intervening powers. At the 
same time, the principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia were made practically, al- 
though not nominally, independent. 

So far as the Christian powers were con- 
cerned, the complete independence of 
Greece was an afterthought. And more and 
more, as the nineteenth century advanced, 
did these powers assume the rdéle of pro- 











tectors of Ottoman territorial integrity. 
They might protest against the conduct of 
the Sultan’s government in many matters, 
and they might advise or compel the grant- 
ing of autonomy to struggling groups of his 
subjects; but they could be depended upon 
to use their influence to prevent the em- 
pire’s utter dissolution. 

By the treaty of 1841,indeed the integrity 
of the Sultan’s dominions was placed for- 
mally under international guarantee. The 
policy of the guaranteeing states was dic- 
tated by no love for Turkey, but simply by 
apprehension lest, if a break-up should 
take place, the balance of power among the 
leading European nations would be ad- 
versely affected. Especially were Great 
Britain and France solicitous that Russia 
should not encroach further southward and 
by any chance obtain control of Con- 
stantinople. 

On the occasion of a visit to London in 
1844, the Czar Nicholas I seriously pro- 
posed to the British ministry a plan of 
partition, under which Great Britain was 
to receive Egypt and Crete, Constantinople 
was to be erected into a free city, and the 
Balkan states were to become autonomous 
under Russian protection. The proposal, 
not unnaturally, aroused suspicion regard- 
ing Russia’s real plans, and was refused. 

Early in 1853 the suggestion was re- 
newed. The Turkish Empire, the Czar de- 
clared, was “ a sick man, a very sick man ”; 
its collapse was imminent, and Great 
Britain and Russia ought to reach an agree- 
ment regarding the disposal of the prop- 
erty. But again the British authorities 
declined to consider the proposition. 

How heavily the mutual jealousies of 
the powers weighed in the handling of the 
Eastern Question was forcefully demon- 
strated by both the Crimean War of 1855- 
1856 and the Russo-Turkish War of 1877- 
1878. The first of these conflicts was pre- 
cipitated by the aggressiveness of Russia 
in demanding the right of protection over 
all Greek Christians resident within Turk- 
ish dominions. The demand was rejected 
by the Sultan, on the advice of Great 
Britain and France; and when war hegan 
these two powers, together with the king- 
dom of Sardinia—which, under Cavour’s 
leadership, was then seeking “a place in 
the sun ”—entered into coalition with the 
Turks. 

After a severe struggle Russia was de- 
feated. At the Congress of Paris, which 
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met February 25, 1856, there was worked 
out a treaty containing several stipulations 
of concern to Turkey, among them the 
closing of the Black Sea to war-vessels of 
all nations. But by far the most important 
provision was that by which the powers 
formally admitted Turkey to the European 
concert—which meant that thereafter that 
state was to be regarded as entitled to 
participate in international congresses, and 
in international affairs generally, on a foot- 
ing with other nations. The signatory 
powers, including Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, also rec- 
ognized and guaranteed the independence 
and territorial integrity of the empire, and 
renounced all disposition or right on their 
part, singly or collectively, to interfere in 
its internal affairs. 

As a solution of the Eastern Question the 
Crimean War failed utterly, and within a 
score of years the pledges which had been 
given were not worth the paper upon which 
they were written. In 1862 the Sultan was 
obliged to accept arrangements whereby 
Rumania became an autonomous principal- 
ity; and throughout the period there were 
frequent insurrections and growing disor- 
ders, culminating in the Bulgarian atrocities 
of 1876. By these last Gladstone, emerging 
from retirement, was impelled to denounce 
in a flaming pamphlet “ the unspeakable 
Turk,” and to demand that the Turkish 
power be expelled from Europe “ bag and 
baggage.” 

In 1877, when Russia again declared war 
upon the Sultan, the western nations held 
aloof, and the Turks were decisively, al- 
though not overwhelmingly, defeated. 
When, however, the Russian government 
presumed to conclude its war by a treaty 
of its own making—that of San Stefano 
(March 3, 1878), in which Gladstone’s 
“bag and baggage” idea came near re- 
alization—Great Britain, Austria, and other 
western states demanded that the instru- 
ment should be revised, and that for its 
revision there should be assembled another 
great European congress similar to that 
which had met at Paris in 1856. There 
was held, accordingly, the Congress of Ber- 
lin, under the presidency of Bismarck, and 
a new treaty was prepared and put into 
effect. 

In the Treaty of Berlin Turkey came off 
better than in the Treaty of San Stefano, 
but yet decidedly badly. Macedonia was 
left entirely, and Bulgaria and Eastern 
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Rumelia nominally, under her control. But 
she was required to recognize the complete 
independence of Rumania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro, and to see her European pop- 
ulation reduced from seventeen or eighteen 
millions to not more than six millions. 
Prior to the meeting of the Congress, 
furthermore, Great Britain had secured 
from the Sultan the right to occupy the 
island of Cyprus, in return for a fresh guar- 
antee of the remaining Turkish dominions 
in Asia. 

For thirty years Turkish affairs moved 
in their accustomed channels. The unrest 
of the Macedonians and the sufferings of 
the Armenians raised questions which at 
times threatened an international conflagra- 
tion, and in 1897 Greece made war upon 
the Sultan, although unsuccessfully, for the 
liberation of Crete. Reforms which were 
promised in 1878 were not executed. But 
the rival ambitions of the western powers 
served effectually to prevent interference. 

Then came, in 1908, an event which en- 
tirely altered the situation at Constanti- 
nople, and imparted to the Eastern Ques- 
tion a new and startling aspect. This was 
the swift, sweeping, and pacific revolution 
carried through by the Young Turks, re- 


sulting in the setting up of a constitutional 


form of government. The revolutionary 
party was recruited from liberal - minded 
Turkish people, some of whom were living 
abroad, principally at Paris, as exiles, and 
some of whom had contrived sufficiently to 
conceal their views to be enabled to remain 
in Turkish lands. 

* The object toward which the party—offi- 
cially styled the Committee of Union and 
Progress—directed its plans was the over- 
throw of the corrupt and inefficient govern- 
mental system of the empire and the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional régime based 
upon the political systems of western 
countries. The conspiracy was long form- 
ing, and not until the army, the last bul- 
wark of the Sultan’s power, had been won 
over, was the time deemed ripe for action. 
When at last, in July, 1908, the blow fell, 
the world at large was taken quite as much 
by surprise as was the Sultan himself. 

In 1876 Abdul Hamid II, then at the be- 
ginning of his long reign, had granted a 
constitution as an expedient to enable him 
to weather a palace crisis. When the storm 
was past the constitution was suspended, 
and it had remained in suspense ever since. 
The peremptory demand of the revolution- 
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ists of 1908 that this instrument be restored 
to use was promptly complied with, and by 
a single stroke the empire was made to 
take its place in the growing list of con- 
stitutional states. 

The revolution, while accomplished 
through the army, was almost bloodless, 
and in all parts of the empire it was hailed 
with an enthusiasm in which differences of 
race and creed were, for the moment, com- 
pletely sunk. On December 17 the new 
parliament for which the constitution made 
provision was formally opened by the Sul- 
tan. It consisted of two houses—a senate, 
appointed by the Sultan, and a chamber 
of deputies, elected by the people. 

Austria-Hungary took advantage of the 
situation to annex the two provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which, although 
placed under Austro-Hungarian administra- 
tion by the Treaty of Berlin, had remained 
officially under the suzerainty of Turkey. 
Bulgaria, likewise, seized the opportunity 
to declare her final and complete in- 
dependence. 

These blows were damaging to Turkish 
prestige, but the new régime survived them. 
And when, in April, 1909, without warning, 
the army turned reactionary and instituted 
a counter revolution, the Young Turks 
maintained their ground, mobilized such 
troops as were loyal, forced an entrance to 
the capital, deposed Abdul Hamid II, who 
was accused of instigating the rebellion, 
and placed on the throne the ex-Sultan’s 
brother, Mohammed V, who still reigns. 

The old Sultan is now a prisoner in a 
small palace on the Bosporus, and it is 
said that he would not have the courage 
to venture out if his guards were to be 
entirely withdrawn. He now realizes, as 
prior to the events of 1908 he did not, that 
thirty-three years of arrogant and offensive 
rule had brought upon his head the un- 
dying detestation of all classes of his sub- 
jects. Of Mohammed V it is sufficient to 
say that he is regarded as a good constitu- 
tional monarch, of kindly disposition, and 
devoid of the pretentiousness which char- 
acterized his predecessor. 

Thus far the revolution was entirely 
succtssful. It remained to accomplish the 
long and heavy task of raising an ignorant 
and impoverished people, debased by cen- 
turies of misrule, to a state of enlighten- 
ment and prosperity, and to train them in 
the art of self-government. During the 
few years that have elapsed there has been 
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some gain in this direction, although, un- 
fortunately, during a large portion of this 
time the empire has been at war or threat- 
ened with war, and the situation has been 
unfavorable for orderly reform. 

The Young Turks have been continuous- 
ly in power, and they have had to meet 
little organized opposition. They have 
high ambitions, the chief of which is to 
weld the many discordant racial elements 
in the empire into one people, to be known 
as “ Osmanlis.” 

In the capital they have wrought many 
changes for the better. The European 
method of reckoning time has been intro- 
duced. The streets have been cleaned, 
paved, provided with sidewalks, and cleared 
of nuisances, and great areas laid waste by 
three fires since the revolution have been 
replanned with a view to proper drainage 
and other modern improvements. A sys- 
tem of police, or gendarmerie, has been in- 
stituted. 

If such improvements are more in evi- 
dence in Constantinople than elsewhere, 
the entire country has profited by increased 
freedom of travel, the almost total aboli- 
tion of the spy system, and a general toning 
up of the administrative system. Equal 


justice for all, irrespective of race or creed, 
has been proclaimed; and although the 
prejudices of the people have been too 
deep-seated to admit of the full realization 
of the principle, to have proclaimed it is 
something. 

At the same time, there is another side 


to the picture. The Young Turks and 
those whom they have set in authority 
have committed many blunders, have em- 
ployed unconstitutional methods of govern- 
ment, have gerrymandered election districts 
in good American fashion, and are even 
accused of having had recourse to assassina- 
tion. Certain it is that in Turkey consti- 
tutional government and parliamentary in- 
stitutions have not emerged, even as they 
have not yet in Russia, from the experi- 
mental stage. In reality, the country is 
still in revolution. 

During these years in which the Otto- 
man state has been trying to pull itself to- 
gether and to make a fresh start upon bet- 
ter lines, it has continued to lose heavily 
in territory and in prestige. The one-sided 
war with Italy in 1911-1912 resulted in the 
loss of all Tripoli and Cyrenaica, with an 
area of three hundred thousand square 
miles. Inasmuch as Algeria was lost to 
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France near the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and Tunis in 1881, Turkish do- 
minion in Africa was now restricted to the 
suzerainty of Egypt. 

In the first Balkan war of 1912-1913, 
undertaken by Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro with the purpose of driving 
the Turk finally from Europe, the Sultan’s 
armies were thoroughly defeated, and while 
the prime object of the allies was not at- 
tained, Turkey in Europe was diminished 
to an area no larger than the State of Con- 
necticut, lying east of a line drawn from 
Midia on the Black Sea to Enos on the 
7Egean. Crete also was lost. The second 
Balkan war, in 1913, which was precipi- 
tated by the allies’ quarrels over their 
spoils, gave the Turks an opportunity to 
retake Adrianople, and at the final settle- 
ment to repossess themselves of a small 
portion of the lands recently lost. 

The latest phase is Turkey’s entrance 
into the great European conflict now in 
progress. German influence at Constanti- 
nople has long been growing, and the Turk- 
ish armies of recent times have been drilled 
and in part officered by German soldiers. 
On this account, and because of the con- 
nection of Serbia and other Balkan states 
with the contest, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that if Turkey should enter the war 
at all it would be as the ally of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

Obviously, the ultimate effect upon Turk- 
ish territory and power will be dependent 
upon the outcome of the conflict. Already, 
however, the Sultan’s sovereignty in Egypt 
has been terminated, that country having 
become in name, what it has been since 
1882 in fact, a British protectorate. 

The question of the length to which the 
process of disintegration might be carried 
was one of prime importance and interest 
before the Turks took up arms against Rus- 
sia, France, and Britain. Indeed, nothing 
can be clearer than that Turkey already 
rested under the imperative necessity of 
husbanding her financial resources, con- 
centrating her economic and _ political 
strength, and developing into a modern, 
progressive state, on penalty of disappear- 
ing altogether from the family of nations, 
as well as from the soil of Europe. 

Her fate now acquires fresh and com- 
manding interest. It may prove that, 
having delayed too long, she is to be denied 
further opportunity to save herself from 
extinction. 





FIGHTING THE WAR 
IN WASHINGTON > 


By William Nelson Taft 


EWSPAPER reports may have led 
N you to believe that they have been 

fighting the Great War solely on 
the other hemisphere; but this is an error. 
The Monroe Doctrine to the contrary, the 
war has been waged in the American capital 
as well as abroad. Washington society 
has been organized into companies, regi- 
ments, and brigades; it has formed alliances 
and indulged in ententes, executed some 
wonderful retreats, and taken part in 
skirmishes of a more or less serious nature. 

What I mean by this is that while the 
European powers have been at war, their 
ambassadors and other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the United States have been 
compelled to act as if they, too, were pain- 
fully conscious of the belligerency between 
their respective governments. They have 
not cared to meet one another in public or 
at private social functions. When they 
have met and exchanged a few words, they 
have done it as if they had cricks in their 
necks. Just now, of course, many of the 
diplomats are taking their holidays among 
the mountains or by the sea; but until the 
midsummer heat drove them out of Wash- 
ington they lived there in a state that was 
something jess than war and something 
more than armed neutrality. 

Whenever one European army has 
pushed another into a lake or across a 
river, confusion worse confounded has 
raged among Washington’s teacups. While 


brigades and regiments have marched and 
countermarched in lands across the sea, 
diplomats here have taken roundabout ways 
or have wholly disappeared in the interests 
of diplomacy and the preservation of ap- 
pearances. 

_ The result of it all is that many amusing 
and entertaining things have occurred in 
Washington—things to which the capital 
has never before been accustomed. This 
refers to affairs in the Department of State, 
as well as to the world of society. 

One phase of the matter is that all the 
representatives of the nations at war re- 
mained quietly “at home” during the 
social season of last winter and spring, and, 
ostensibly, accepted no invitations. On 
one occasion, however, a Washington 
hostess persuaded the ambassador from 
Russia and Mme. Bakhméteff to attend a 
“small dinner ” which she desired to give 
in their honor. With the expectation and 
conviction that the hostess would have suffi- 
cient tact to give the dinner neither ad- 
vertisement nor notoriety, Mme. Bakhmé- 
teff accepted the invitation, and a date was 
fixed for the function. 

On the morning of the day set fur the 
dinner one of the Washington papers car- 
ried in its society columns the announce- 
ment that “the Russian ambassador and 
Mme. Bakhmétefi will be the guests of 
honor at a dinner to be given this evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So.” Before noon 
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the hostess received a short note, written 
on the stationery of the Imperial Russian 
Embassy, to the following effect: 


M. and Mme. Bakhméteff regret extremely that 
a sudden and imperative call to New York will 
prevent their attendance at dinner this evening. 


The ambassador and his wife actually 
made a hurried trip to New York rather 
than depart from their previously an- 
nounced intention of not “ going out.” 

Thursday is “ diplomatic day” at the 
State Department. This is a custom which 
has come down from John W. Foster, Sec- 
retary.of State in the Cabinet of President 
Harrison. Every diplomat who has any 
business whatever to transact with the 
Secretary of State calls at the department 
on that day and awaits his turn to see the 
premier. 

Since August 1 of last year, Thursdays 
have been busy days in the corridors of 
the State Department, particularly for 
Eddie Savoy, the colored messenger as- 
signed to the diplomatic anteroom since the 
days of Secretary Hay. Savoy not only 
has to see that the ambassadors and min- 
isters reach the Secretary of State in their 
proper order, but he also has the responsi- 
bility of assigning hostile ambassadors to 
different waiting-rooms. 

Thus it would never do for Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, the British ambassador, to be 
forced to wait in the same room with Count 
J. H. von Bernstorff, the emissary of the 
Kaiser. Likewise, much diplomatic maneu- 
vering has to take place in order that Dr. 
Constantin Theodor Dumba, privy coun- 
cilor and ambassador from  Austria- 
Hungary, may be spared the embarrass- 
ment of meeting M. Jules J. Jusserand, 
the French envoy, or George Bakhméteff, 
master of the imperial court of Russia, or 
the representatives of any of the numerous 
countries with which Austria is at war. 

As the State Department boasts of but 
one real diplomatic anteroom, it may be 
imagined that the problem is sometimes a 
very delicate one. 

One day, just after the war broke out, 
and while Germany was still in the midst 
of the declaration of hostilities on the na- 
tions that opposed her, Count von Bern- 
storff called at the State Department to 
see Secretary Bryan. As usual, he left his 
hat and cane in the diplomatic waiting-room 
across the hall. 
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Upon emerging from the Secretary’s pri- 
vate office, the German ambassador opened 
the door to the anteroom, preparatory to 
retrieving his hat and stick. Perceiving 
some one standing with his back to the 
door, the count hurriedly retreated to the 
hall, and, in a whisper, demanded of Eddie 
Savoy: 

“Who is that gentleman in the waiting- 
room?” 

“The minister from Santo Domingo,” re- 
plied the messenger. 

“Oh, all right!” smiled the ambassador. 
“T’m not at war with him”; and he re- 
entered the waiting-room. 

Had the occupant been the representa- 
tive of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Russia, or Japan, it would not have been 
diplomatic etiquette for the German envoy 
to enter the same room. 

On another day, when the Count von 
Bernstorff called to see Secretary Bryan and 
overstayed his appointed time, the Sec- 
retary of State himself conducted the am- 
bassador to the elevator. Before return- 
ing to his office Mr. Bryan turned to the 
newspaper correspondents who haunt the 
halls of the State Department and laugh- 
ingly remarked: 

“The British ambassador was due here 
five minutes ago, and I didn’t want to run 
any chances of open hostilities!” 

The question whether the representatives 
of two warring countries should speak to 
each other when they met in the street or 
at the club was one that caused some con- 
fusion during the first part of the trouble 
abroad. The representatives of the Latin 
countries saw no reason why friendships of 
long standing should be broken off to the 
extent of failing to notice the presence of 
the other ambassadors. Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, on the other hand, is said to have 
declared that he would not speak to the 
representative of any country at war with 
Great Britain. The British ambassador 
had not been in Washington very long, and 
had not formed any close friendships in the 
diplomatic corps. 

The question was finally adjusted on the 
basis of a precedent established during the 
Russo-Japanese War. During this strug- 
gle, the ambassador from Japan met the 
ambassador from Russia, then the dean of 
the diplomatic corps, in the halls of the 
State Department. The representative of 
the Mikado bowed low as he passed, and 
then straightened up with the remark: 
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“ T salute the dean of the corps, not the 
representative of the Czar!” 

M. Jusserand, the French ambassador, 
being the present dean of the diplomatic 
corps, the German and Austrian envoys 
salute him when they meet in the street or 
at the Metropolitan Club, and he returns 
the salutation. The other representatives 
of warring countries usually fail to notice 
the presence of their enemies—a condition 
which has given rise to not a little con- 
fusion when meetings were unavoidable and 
unforeseen. 

As far as possible, the members of the 
corps who are not on amicable terms have 
avoided going to any place where they 
would be likely to meet representatives of 
the nations with which they are at war. 
The result has been a veritable cleavage in 
Washington society. As the ambassadors 
and attachés from Germany and Austria do 
not care to meet the ambassadors and at- 
tachés from Great Britain, France, Japan, 
Russia, and Belgium, the hostesses of the 
capital have been divided into two camps, 
the Germanic and the Allied. Any one who 
entertains the representatives of one of the 
warring factions cannot entertain those of 
the other, and the decision, once made, 
must be abided by. 

“ Those who entertain our enemies can- 
not entertain us,” is the way in which one 
diplomat phrased the situation, and the 
separating line has beén sharply and dis- 
tinctly drawn. 

During the earlier days of the war, Wash- 
ington hostesses failed to take the matter 
as seriously as did the representatives of 
the countries engaged, and it frequently 
happened that attachés of embassies which 
were not on speaking terms were invited 
to the same social function. When one 
hostess made the faux pas of inviting M. 
Jusserand and Councilor Dumba to the 
same dinner, the diplomatic corps took 
counsel and decided that in future no one 
connected with an embassy should attend 
any function unless the hostess had been 
asked if there would be present anybody 
whose. attendance would not be “ felic- 
itous.” Word to this effect was passed 
around the circle of Washington’s drawing- 
rooms, with the result that more care was 
thenceforth exercised in the list of invita- 
tions, and diplomatic friction was cut down 
to a minimum. 

Before it was officially announced that 
the death of Mrs. Wilson would prevent the 
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holding of any of the usual receptions at the 
White House, speculation was rife as to 
what would be the result of the Diplomatic 
Reception, the first of the four official func- 
tions given by the President every winter. 
It was obvious that the presence of the rep- 
resentatives of powers which were at war 
would be extremely embarrassing, to say 
the least, and that any number of unpleas- 
ant incidents would be likely to arise from 
such a gathering. On the other hand, it 
would not be etiquette for any member of 
the diplomatic corps to decline to attend, 
unless his embassy was in formal mourning. 

If the reception had been held, it proba- 
bly would have been in line with the one 
at the Italian court, where the foreign rep- 
resentatives, by tacit consent, came in two 
bodies — the Germans, Austrians, and 
Turks at one time during the evening and 
the Allies later. The Spanish ambassador, 
according to the press reports, acted as 
toast-master, and carefully avoided express- 
ing any sentiments which might be offensive 
to those present. 

The Danish court, on the other hand, 
side-stepped the difficulty by declining to 
hold the usual New Year’s reception. This 
was probably on account of the fact that 
the reigning family of Denmark is more or 
less closely connected with the heads of 
so many of the warring nations. 

At Washington, as has been said, it was 
the observance of a period of mourning for 
Mrs. Wilson that obviated the necessity for 
any of the official receptions of the past 
season. Next winter—unless the war shall 
have come to an end, which does not look 
probable at the time of writing—the prob- 
lem will still remain to be solved. 

Taking his cue from the White House, 
Secretary Bryan did not give a New Year 
breakfast on the rst of January, as has 
been the custom in the past. He went 
rabbit-hunting instead, and thus avoided 
the comment which he aroused last vear 
by failing to provide anything stronger than 
grape-juice for his guests. 

The ambassadors and attachés of the 
various embassies in Washington are not 
the only ones to be affected by the line of 
demarcation drawn between the warring 
nations. It touches every one connected 
with the belligerent countries, with a 
seriousness which increases the farther one 
goes down the social scale. 

The ambassadors of two warring nations 
might possibly nod formally if they met 
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face to face; the servants of the ambassa- 
dors would mutter an uncomplimentary 
epithet and march on with their heads in 
the air. Particularly has this been notice- 
able in Dupont Circle, a great camping- 
ground for the children of the foreign lega- 
tions and their nurses or governesses. 
Here, when the tulips were blossoming last 
spring, the rival camps were as clearly de- 
fined as were those of the Montagues and 
the Capulets. The nurses and children 
from the German, Austrian, and Turkish 
embassies kept to themselves on th¢ north- 
ern side of the Circle, while the tiny rep- 
resentatives of England, France, Russia, 
Japan, and Belgium played to the south of 
Commodore Dupont’s statue. 

The nurse-maids of the Germanic alliance 
never so much as glanced in the direction 
of the girls who were once their friends, 
while the latter carefully maintained their 
proper distance and warned their charges 
that dreadful things were likely to happen 
to them if they ventured on the other side 
of the statue. Even the little Japanese 


children, who looked as if they might have 
just stepped from a toy-shop, were in- 
formed that they must never play with the 
“bad babies ” on the opposite side of the 


Circle. Their almond-eyed nurses limited 
their conversation, in broken English or 
shattered French, to the other maids of 
the Allies. 

The antipathy of some of those connect- 
ed with the anti-German embassies and 
legations in Washington to things Teutonic 
is carried to lengths which would be 
ludicrous if they were not pathetic in their 
intensity of feeling. 

One of the attachés of the Belgian lega- 
tion, who had a fine taste for German beer, 
was strolling up Pennsylvania Avenue one 
warm day last autumn when he was met 
by a journalistic friend. The height of 
the mercury and the quantity of dust on 
the avenue prompted the correspondent to 
suggest a glass of beer in a near-by res- 
taurant, the proprietor of which has a name 
ending in “ berg.” 

“No, my friend,” said the Belgian 
seriously; “I cannot join you. I am 
thirsty, but I shall have to be content with 
one of your American drinks. To be seen 
coming out of a place kept by a man with 
a name like that might be considered suffi- 
cient cause for criticism. Besides, I doubt 
not that a portion of his profits would be 
used against my poor country.” 
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Before the war commenced it was as 
much as a newspaper correspondent’s life 
was worth to attempt to get anything re- 
sembling news from a foreign embassy. A 
few reporters who had been connected with 
Washington official life for many years 
might occasionally drop in upon one of the 
under-secretaries, and attempt to extract 
a morsel of interest; but the rank and file 
of newspaperdom realized that it was prac- 
tically useless to try to pry anything out 
of the foreign diplomats. 

Within a month after war was declared 
abroad, conditions changed materially in 
Washington. Correspondents were not 
only admitted to the various embassies, but 
were granted audiences with the am- 
bassadors, allowed access to the official des- 
patches, and filled up with as much in- 
formation concerning the victorious advance 
of the different armies as they could hold. 
Battles were fought on Connecticut Ave- 
nue that were never heard of in Belgium; 
raids were reported in Washington that no 
one knew about in the war zone. It fre- 
quently happened that two opposing em- 
bassies would give out diametrically op- 
posite items at the same time, in which case 
the correspondents by mutual consent, de- 
clared the battle a draw. 

It did not take the contesting powers long 
to realize that public opinion in “ the 
States ’”’ was a precious commodity, worth 
bidding for, and worth all the trouble which 
was required to obtain it. Obviously a 
newspaper or press association would be 
likely to resent any indignity to its rep- 
resentative, and that representative would, 
in turn, appreciate any effort to make his 
labors’ easier. 

Accordingly, the embassies vied with one 
another to provide comforts for the cor- 
respondents. The Russian Embassy, which 
had previously received the newspaper- 
men in a tumble-down shanty in the rear 
of the embassy proper, moved one of the 
under-secretaries out of his room on the 
first floor of the Czar’s domain on L Street, 
and the correspondents were informed that 
they would be welcome there at any hour 
of the day or night. Colonel Golejewski, 
the military attaché of the embassy, was 
appointed to interpret and explain the war 
news for the reporters, and many was the 
midnight telephone-call that he made in 
order to inform the press associations that 
the Russian troops had gained another 
victory. 
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The German Embassy, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, was also a center of news- 
paper activity during the earlier days of 
the struggle, particularly when Ambassador 
von Bernstorff was receiving full and de- 
tailed accounts of the advance on Paris by 
wireless telegraphy. A room near the front 
door of the embassy was placed at the 
disposal of the correspondents, and read- 
ing matter and cigarettes were provided for 
those who cared to remain there all the 
time. A special telephone was installed, 
and the reporting of the war on the other 
side of the Atlantic went merrily on. 

After a few months had passed, and the 
hostilities had settled down to a deadlock 
near the French frontier, popular interest 
in the embassy despatches died down. The 
residences of the ambassadors were made 
the regular “ beats ” of reporters who had 
instructions to send in only the most sensa- 
tional or unusual despatches received from 
abroad. 

The situation, however, still remains very 
favorable for the press, and all that one 
has to do to gain admittance to the pres- 
ence of an ambassador is to send in one’s 
card with the name of the newspaper rep- 
resented written in one corner. Care must 
be taken, however, not to send in a card 
of the Staats-Zeitung to the French am- 
bassador, or one of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis to Count von Bernstorff. 

Practically the only incident of interna- 
tional importance which has cropped up in 
Washington’s diplomatic circles since the 
commencement of the war was the state- 
ment issued by A. Rustem Bey, the Turkish 
ambassador, in which the United States 
was informed that the negro lynchings in 
the South and the water-cure scandals in 
the Philippines precluded any highly moral 
stand by this nation with respect to the 
atrocities reported from abroad. Rustem 
Bey, in Washington parlance, “ talked him- 
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self to death,” and, although it was: offi- 
cially denied that the President had re- 
quested his withdrawal, he returned to 
Constantinople shortly afterward. Abdul 
Hak Hussein Bey, first secretary of the 
Turkish Embassy, took charge of the Sul- 
tan’s affairs in Washington, and, warned by 
the fate of his predecessor, declined em- 
phatically to discuss anything connected 
with the war. On one occasion he went so 
far as to refuse to allow a correspondent 
inside the embassy, calling from the 
window: 

“T cannot talk! I cannot talk!” 

While almost all the foreign diplomats 
are extremely courteous to representatives 
of the press, only one of them appears to 
have retained at all times his sense of 
humor. This is Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. He 
always has a cheery word for the corre- 
spondents who greet him when he visits the 
State Department; and indeed his com- 
ments upon the developments of the war 
are apt to be more witty than illuminating, 
for he does not consider it advisable that 
an ambassador should discuss the war 
moves as such. 

On one occasion, when one of the under- 
secretaries of the German Embassy desired 
to return to Berlin, and requested the State 
Department to obtain safe passage for him, 
Sir Cecil was approached upon the matter 
by some of the newspapermen. 

“ Will you allow him to return to Ber- 
lin?” asked one of the correspondents. 

“ We will allow him to start to return,” 
replied the ambassador, smiling, “ but we 
can’t guarantee that he will get there as 
soon as he wishes. I’m afraid he will have 
to go on one of our boats, and he will most 
likely reach Berlin shortly after we do!” 

The under-secretary decided to remain 
in- Washington. 

Thus the war is fought bloodlessly in the 
capital of the United States. 


WHENCE COMES MY FAITH 


Livinc’s an art whose mastery requires 

Years of hard toil, the test of many fires. 

Then comes a pressing hour, as time swings by, 
When, having learned to live, we have to die. 


Whence comes my faith, relieving all despond, 
That we but die to live again beyond; 

Since I can not believe the soul’s duress 

And travail harsh are bent on nothingness. 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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S late as 1911 Gen- 
eral von Bern- 
hardi, who is 


rated high as a writer on 
military affairs, produced a 
large book on the modern art 
of making war, in which he 
dismissed the aeroplane with 
these words: 


It must be left an open question 
whether it will prove a practical 
means of reconnoitering the enemy. 


Herein General von Bern- 
hardi indicated a lack of 
imagination which is apparent _ 
at some other places in his 
written works. The practical 
utility of the aeroplane was 
not an open question even then. The at- 
titude of the German War Office showed 
that the heads of the Kaiser’s forces already 
considered it fully established. Even at 
that time they were building a large fleet 
of flying-machines, and every great power 
in Europe was sedulously at work in the 
same direction. 

If General von Bernhardi had stated 
that “it must be left an open question 
whether the aeroplane has not eliminated 
strategy from modern warfare,” he would 
have been nearer the mark. Consider this 
excerpt from a recent official report of Sir 
John French: 


The work performed by the Royal Flying 
Corps has continued to prove of the utmost value 
to the success of operations: Almost every day 
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new methods of employing 

them, both strategically and 

tactically, are discovered 

and put into practise. The 
development of their use and em- 
ployment has been quite ex- 
traordinary. 

I feel that no effort should be 
spared to increase their number 
and perfect their equipment and 
efficiency. 

Evidently it is no longer an 
“‘ open question ” in England. 
Of course, the government 
does not announce just what 
measures it is taking to 
carry out General French’s 
recommendation, but there is 
no doubt that it is doing all 
that can be done to increase 

its force of aeroplanes. It is safe to as- 
sume that all the English makers of air- 
craft are hard at work on army orders, and 
American newspapers have contained fre- 
quent references to British purchases in 


_ the United States. 


The key to the present demand for aero- 
planes is to be found in the two words of 
the official report —“ strategically and 
tactically.” The flying-machine has more 
than proved itself as a “ practical means 
of reconnoitering the enemy.” It has 
pretty nearly eliminated “ classic ” strategy 
and has seriously hobbled the tacticians on 
the battle-fronts. It may almost be said 
that two bicycle-repairers of Dayton, Ohio, 
have made waste paper of the text-books_ 
of Napoleon and Moltke. P 

For the essence of strategy is conceal- 
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ment, and the vital principle of battle tac- 
tics is surprise. The aeroplane has made 
both next to impossible. You cannot con- 
ceal the movements of large bodies of 
troops over a great area when the upper 


air is dotted with 
scores of military avia- — 
tors equipped with a ol 


powerful field - glasses 
and able to report by 
wireless telegraph. 
Similarly, it js all but 


A TAUBE, THE STANDARD GERMAN 
MILITARY MONOPLANE 


futile to attempt a surprise attack in a 
small battle area when the airmen are 
watching your every move. 

In the present article there is not space 
for an extended demonstration of these 
propositions as illustrated by the events of 
the European war; but it is clear beyond 
argument that speed in transportation has 
been substituted for concealment. The 
rule “ to get there first with the most men ” 
stil! holds, but the aeroplane has made it 
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a question for railroad superintendents and 
motor-lorry chauffeurs, instead of profes- 
sors of strategy. 

There was no concealment about Ger- 
many’s great concentration at Cracow for 












the drive at the Russians along the Du- 
najec, in May. It was the only plan open, 
and every one—even spectators on this side 
of the water—could predict it with prac- 
tical certainty. But Germany was able to 
concentrate more troops, and more efficient 
troops, in quicker time than Russia—and 
the Slav host was driven back. 

Again, the Battle of the Marne could not 
have been so sure and complete a triumph 
for the Allies but for the efficient work of 

















A LARGE BRITISH BIPLANE EQUIPPED WITH A MACHINE GUN 
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the air-scouts. Every mile of that stub- 
born and bloody retreat from Mons, French 
and Joffre knew what the German armies 
were doing. They could figure just about 
when the British front and flanks could 
be cleared from the overwhelming num- 
bers that threatened to surround and over- 
whelm that wonderful little army\ of 
“ mercenaries.” They knew when they 
crossed the Aisne that the time to strike 
would come at or about the line of the 
Marne. 

Von Kluck and Von Biilow rushed o 
in fierce pursuit, endeavoring to drive tha 
heads of their columns in between the\ 
British right and the left of the nearest | 
French army, under General d’Esperey; | 
but the Allied commanders knew that their | 
power to fight must be diminishing steadily. \ 
Airmen had marked the trails of the am- 
munition trains and supply convoys far/~ 
in the rear of the invaders. The Germang 
were pushing forward with empty haver- 
sacks and empty guns, and when the de- 
fenders turned and delivered a crushing 
counter stroke it was with the confident 
calculation, on the part of Joffre, that the 
heads of the invading armies would be 
shattered. 

There was no guesswork about it. Joffre 
knew positively that Von Kluck; lacking 
adequate support, and with his right wing 
“in the air,” was in a dangerous position, 
and that under a strong and concerted at- 
tack the whole German line must inevitably 
be rolled back like a gate. ' 

Kipling once wrote of ‘the blindfold 
game of war”; but that /was before the 
Wright brothers had wrought their miracle. 
War is no longer a blindfold game. Half 
a dozen men in swift agroplanes can detect 
and upset the best-laid plans of a war 
college. But the quéstion naturally arises, 
if four or five men/can do all this, why is 
there an insistent demand for hundreds 
upon hundreds of ajr-scouts? 

The answer is plain. A few aeroplanes 
are enough to be ‘the eyes of a general, but 
he needs hundreds to blind the eyes of the 
opposing commander. 

Before the aeroplane came, a campaign 
was like a card game in which each man 
sought, by inference and deduction, and 
by skilful leads, to ascertairi the stréngth 
of his adversary’s hand. Since the develop- 
ment of aerial scouting, war has become 
more like the gambling game known as 
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“stud poker.” In this the first. card is 
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A BRITISH MONOPLANE MARKED WITH THE CIRCULAR DEVICE WHICH IS USED BY THE ALLIES 
AT THE FRONT IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 


dealt face down, and the remaining four 
face up, exposed to the view of both play- 
ers. Now, it is plain that if one of the 
contestants were blindfolded, matters would 
be very easy for his opponent. The ad- 
vantage of the player having the use of his 
eyes, aS against an antagonist deprived of 
that faculty would be immeasurably great- 
er than in the game where all the cards are 
concealed. 

For this reason the Allies are making 
every effort to drive the German airmen 
out of the skies. Every day there are re- 
ports of real “ battles in the clouds,” of 
duels to the death thousands of feet above 
the plains of Flanders or the peaks of the 
Vosges, and occasionally of Zeppelins sur- 
rounded and brought down like a great bull 
buffalo harried to death by a pack of nim- 
ble wolves. 

This is the logical development of aerial 
warfare. Each side is bending every ef- 
fort to watch the movements of the enemy, 
and at the same time to blind him to its 
own operations. If either should finally 
prove completely successful —if either 
should succeed in keeping the enemy’s 
scouts out of the air for any length of time 

it would be in a position to carry on op- 
e-ations that might 
speedily change the 
whole complexion of 
the war. 
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The struggle for the mastery of the air 
has grown more and more intense during 
these past months, for the dullest soldier 
can see that there is no longer any “ open 
question” about the value of the aero- 
plane. Machines have been developed for 
all sorts of fighting and scouting work— 
not by a set plan, but by the necessities of 
the situation. In a surprisingly short time 
there has sprung up a whole new depart- 
ment of war, almost comparable to the 
army or the navy. It has its own officers, 
its own military divisions and units, its 
own tactics, its own strategy, its own bases. 

And in this growth it has followed with 
singular fidelity the general plan of a mod- 
ern navy. The fighting forces of the air 
have their scout-cruisers, their fast battle- 
cruisers, and their dreadnoughts, like a 
well-balanced fleet of the sea; and it is 
predicted that we shall soon hear of flying 
torpedo-boats, which may prove a worse 
menace to shipping than the submarine. 

It is, of course, impossible to describe 
these various craft in scientific detail. 
They have been developed to a great extent 
since the beginning of the present war, and 
no one on this side of the Atlantic can 
know all the secrets of their construction 

and use; but some of 
the types can be 
clearly identified by 
American airmen. 


A GIANT RUSSIAN BIPLAMB OF THE SIKORSKY TYPE. WHICH CARRIES SIXTEEN PASSENGERS 
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_A FRENCH CRUISER EQUIPPED WITH APPARATUS FOR LAUNCHING AND LANDING SEAPLANES 


In the first place, there are the fleet 


scout-cruisers of the air. These are smali 
machines, usually of the biplane-tractor 
type. They carry only the pilot and an 
observer, and their plane area is so small 
that they can remain in the air only when 
traveling at high speed. Experts here 
state that the minimum gait of the new 
models is in the neigh- 
borhood of seventy 
miles an hour, and the 
maximum perhaps 
double that. 

These fliers are 
used solely for ob- 
servation work. 
Therefore they are 
lightly armed, carry- 
ing a small machine 
gun at the most. Be- 
ing too swift to have 
much fear of artillery, 
they need to protect 
themselves only from attack by other air- 
craft. They take to their heels and pump 
rifle-bullets at pursuing aviators, bringing 
back information of the doings of the 
enemy’s flying forces, and carrying to gen- 
eral headquarters reports on the move- 
ments of troops and trains. 


A GERMAN 
INCENDIARY BOMB 


The second line, corresponding to the 
battle-cruisers, are large, heavy biplanes 
equipped for rather rough work in the air. 
The lifting power of the latest machines is 
only a matter of guesswork, but it is known 
that their stability in full flight has been 
perfected to such a point that they can 
absorb the recoil of a six- pound quick- 
firing gun without danger of upsetting. 

It was reported, some weeks ago, that 
a German plane of this type was brought 
down in France. It carried two men, a 
small gun, seven or eight 
bombs, and more than thirty 
hand-grenades. You can 
readily see that there were 
considerable potentialities for 
trouble in this one machine. 

The maximum speed of 
the cruising biplanes is ap- 
proximately the minimum 
speed of the lighter scouts; 
but even so, they are dan- 
gerous to the swift spies be- 
cause of their long --range 
hitting power. They shoot 


explosive shells, and it is not 


necessary to strike one of the 
light machines to bring it 
down. A shell that bursts 


AN ORDINARY 
AEROPLANE 
BOMB 
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anywhere within a goodly number of feet 
will create an air disturbance sufficient to 
upset the delicate balance of the enemy’s 
swift flier, and to send it toppling, end 
over end, to the earth below. 

Despite the fair-sized arsenal car- 
ried by that German machine, craft 
of this type are of little use in a 
military sense against land forces. 
While they might carry, for in- 
stance, half a ton of bombs, or even 
more, each bomb must weigh well 
under two hundred pounds. If the 
aeroplane, traveling at high speed, 
is suddenly relieved of a_ great 
weight, it is likely to leap into the 
air and turn turtle, especially since 
the bombs are released from the side, 











and not in the center line of the car. 

But these cruisers are rapidly be- 
coming the terror of dirigibles, the 
dreadnoughts of the air. Even the 
Zeppelins, with their rigid metal 
bodies divided into twenty-five or 
thirty compartments, have to fear 
these battle-cruisers when they come 
in numbers. About the middle of 
May it was reported that a swarm 
of twenty-seven Allied aeroplanes of 











the battle-cruiser type attacked a 
Zeppelin in Flanders, and succeeded 
in blowing so many holes in its 
aluminum envelope that the “ big 
sausage ”’ finally came down to earth 
a wreck. 

This was a newspaper story—not, 
alas, a guarantee of accuracy—but 
early in June an official Admiralty 
report described the total destruc- 
tion of a Zeppelin, near Ghent, by a 
young English aviator who had 
entered the naval air service only 
a month before. The 
flying man, who must 
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A STEEL ARROW (ACTUAL SIZE) USED AS 


AN AMERICAN HIGH-SPEED MILITARY BIPLANE 
OF THE WRIGHT TYPE 


erator mounted on a swift machine, suc- 
ceeded in rising above the German mon- 
ster and dropping bombs that first par- 
tially disabled it and then caused a tre- 
mendous explosion of its gas-tanks. 
With its crew of twenty-eight men, 
the big dirigible crashed to the earth 
a mile below, where, by a tragic piece 
of ill luck, its shattered frame struck 
a Belgian convent and killed several 
of the inmates. The victorious aero- 
plane was upset by the force of the 
explosion, but the operator righted 
it, volplaned to the ground within 
the enemy’s lines, restarted his 
engine and flew off in safety. 

It was a curious coincidence that 
on the same day Count Zeppelin was 
reported as acknowledging a message 
of congratulation from the German 
Aviation League, and _ incidentally 
remarking that his invention “ had 
brilliantly proved its worth.” The 
modest parent of the Zeppelin seems 
to have a much higher opinion of 
his progeny than most of the impar- 
tial observers. 

But it is when aeroplane and aero- 
plane meet far above the battle-field 
that the old romance of war is re- 
born in its newest and most thrilling 
guise. The soldiers of the air have 
developed their own tactics of bat- 
tle, which are strangely reminiscent 
of the stories that came down to us 
from the ancient and royal sport of 
hawking. Each aviator tries to get 
above the other, and to attack when 
his opponent is in a defenseless posi- 
tion. One of the neatest bits of 
aerial strategy is to maneuver so 
that the fire of your machine gun 

enfilades the enemy’s 
propellers. A stream of 


have been a skilful op- A MISSILE BY FRENCH AVIATORS bullets poured along 
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that line is 
practically certain to 
wreck one or both of the 
great wooden fans and bring him to 
the ground. 
A letter from a French soldier contains 
a spirited description of such a duel. The 
hero of the tale was Roland Garros, who, 
a general officer said, was “ worth 


nearly an army corps to the Allies.” 


At this writing Garros is a prisoner in 
Germany. This is the story of his last 
victorious fight in the clouds> 


The leaden clouds hung high. Below the 
air was still and clear. A speck suddenly 
appeared in the focus of the glass, in the 
direction of Brussels. The speck became a gnat, 
then a fly, then a wasp. It was a new Aviatik 
coming at terrific speed. Below we could see 
people rushing for shelter. 

Six officers, with their pilots, ran to the hangars, 
ready to mount. A whirring sound made them 
pause and then shrug their shoulders. Garros, 
the lone bird-man, was ahead of them, as usual. 
The Aviatik came nearer. It contained two men 
and a machine gun. Garros was flying low, 
gliding over the level land in the shadows, and 
then suddenly mounting in the rear of the enemy. 
At last he was seen, and the Aviatik made 
straight at him, dropping bombs to lighten the 
craft. The bombs exploded with smothered booms 
in the mud of the marsh. Then came the rattle 
of the machine gun, 

Garros mounted higher and began to circle. As 


A FRENCH BIPLANE, SHOWING 
THE AVIATOR DROPPING 
BOMBS UPON A CITY OVER 
WHICH HE IS FLYING 


the Aviatik could not pivot quickly enough to keep 
within range of him, it also began to circle. So 
round and round they went, Garros constantly 
drawing the circle closer. We could see the white 
patches in his wings where the bullets had gone 
through, and a stream of petrol flowed in his 
wake. Then, at a height of about fifteen hun- 
dred feet, Garros let loose with his mitrailleuse. 
It was all over. First the German gunner col- 
lapsed, then his pilot. The Aviatik burst into 
flames and plunged downward. Men ap- 
peared from everywhere and cheered. Garros 
circled gently to the ground and alighted 
twenty yards from the burning mass. As he 
approached it, he uncovered and saluted. He 
stood there silent, perhaps sorrowful. 
As we rushed forward across the marsh, 
yelling like dervishes, he walked slowly away. 
I saw tears running down his cheeks. 


The narrative is brief, but it tells the 
story—a story that is being told every day 
“somewhere in northern France,” of reck- 
less yet cool-headed combat of knightly 
hearted men. 

Not only on land, but at sea as well, the 
aeroplane, the “ flying boat,” is attaining 
an increasing military importance. When 
this great war is over, we are likely to 
learn that the vigilant aeroplanes of France 
and England explain the mystery of the 
constant transport of men and munitions 
across the Channel with so little danger 
from the lurking German submarines. For 
the aeroplane is the deadliest enemy of 
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the “under-sea boat.” It is the 
kingfisher of the new war. 

This is easy to understand. A man 
flying above the ocean can see into 
the water to an extraordinary depth. 
He can make out a submarine or a 
submerged mine almost as readily as 
if it were on the surface;.and the sub- 
marine cannot see him, for its peri- 
scope is not built that way. He can 
follow it for miles, and if it comes to 
the surface he can demolish it with a 
bomb or a six-pound gun long before 
he is discovered. Or with his wire- 
less telegraph he can notify the des- 
troyers and scout-cruisers and guide 
them to their prey. 

The value of the flying craft as 
scouts in naval campaigns is immeas- 
urable. More than twice as fast as 
anything that floats, and with a range 
of vision limited only by the strength 
of telescopes, one stout aeroplane can 
gather more information, and trans- 
mit it more swiftly, than a dozen 
scout-cruisers. 

It may be recalled that in the naval 
maneuvers of the early summer the 
battle-fleet defending our Atlantic 
coast was outgeneraled. The attack- 
ing fleet completely eluded it, and 
entered Chesapeake Bay while Ad- 
miral Fletcher and his dreadnoughts 
were groping around for it off Cape 
Cod. The official report stated that 
Fletcher’s light scouts were dOver- 
hauled and sunk by the enemy’s 
battle-cruisers. He had no flying 
boats, and was thus left sadly in the 
dark as to the nature of his antag- 
onist’s movements. 

Our navy has no battle-cruisers; 
but if each of these scout-cruisers had 
carried a powerful aeroplane, Admiral 
Fletcher would surely have obtained 
the information he so much needed. 
And a battle-cruiser costs about ten 
million dollars—a flying boat about 
ten thousand dollars. 

American aeroplanes are appre- 
ciated by the European naval and 
military experts, and since the great 
war began the belligerent govern- 
ments have kept our factories working 
at full capacity. It must be remem- 
bered that while no neutral nation 
may furnish ships to one of the con- 
tending navies, the sale of air-craft is 
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no breach of neutrality. It is said that 


single orders have been given here for as 
many as one thousand machines, and that 
the total amount of the contracts placed 
with American builders in less than a 
year has reached sixteen million dollars. 
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cus blade was, in a sense, the father of the 
locomotive and the printing-press. So the 
aeroplane, brought swiftly forward under 
the pressure of war, may some day be a 
potent factor 

for peace. 





It is understood that the standard 
specifications have called for land-going 
machines with engines of one hundred 
and thirty horse-power, and seaplanes of 
one hundred and sixty horse-power. 
There have also been orders for giant 
air-cruisers equipped with two engines, 
each of no less than two hundred and 
sixty horse-power. 

It is risky to attempt to prophesy 
what the airmen may do in the future. 
War has hastened the development of 
the science and art of flying, but the 
aeroplane may prove- an_ ungrateful 
child. These great mechanical birds, 
which now carry hundreds of pounds of 
fighting material without the aid of rail- 
road or waterway or seaport or dock, 
will some day transport hundreds of tons 
of freight and passengers. The Damas- 
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A GERMAN DIRIGIBLE OF THE ZEPPELIN TYPE, 
SHOWING THE DRUM LOWERED ON A 
LONG CABLE FOR DROPPING 
BOMBS 


For the aeroplane is free and the air- 
lanes are free. From the earliest times 
man has fought with man on roadways, 
for rivers, for seaports and the narrows 
of the seas.. The great issue between 

@ Germany and England is “ the control of 
the seas.” Belgium, the Germans say, is 
to be annexed because it is “a riatural 
outlet for Germany.” Austria fought 
Italy rather than give up Trieste, her 
window on the Adriatic; and so on. 

Any city is a seaport for the air-ship, 
and land and water, field and mountain, 
all form a smooth roadway for it. Ten- 
nyson’s prophecy of the ‘rain of “ ghastly 
dew from the nations’ airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue” has already 
been fulfilled. And history may record 
that these “airy navies” did much to 
bring about the fulfilment of the closing 
scene of the poet’s vision: 

Till the war-drums throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 


In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world. 


To think that we dwell on a star 
And poise in the infinite sky 
While all about us, afar, 
Systems and sun-drifts ply! 


That we balance aloft in space, 
Like an irised bubble in air, 

Where comets flash and race 
With thunder in their hair! 


Harry Kemp 





THE STRENGTH THAT 
IS IN WOMAN 


by 
Allma MM. Estabrook and Grace‘N Allen 
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OT beneath a July sun lay the 
Colorado plains. The alkali flats 
on the east and south sent back a 
blinding glare of whiteness, but close at 
hand the eye fell soothed and refreshed on 
the great green fields of sugar-beets which 
spread out like a shimmering satin garment, 
fluted and bound by the silvery threads of 
the irrigation streams. 

It was noon, and the fields had cleared 
quickly, the hungry Japanese beet laborers 
hurrying over the dusty half-mile of road 
which led to the unpainted cook-shack and 
disappearing one by one in its rambling 
depths. 

To little Onoto, who had all morning 
helped her sister in preparing the food for 
the midday meal, the noon hour came as a 
respite, for then she might leave the hot 
shack, to dream away the time until the 
men returned to the fields. 

Slender of body, scarcely more than a 
child, she made a quaint figure as she 
pegged along on precariously high-heeled 
American shoes, in her brown calico skirt 
and shirt-waist, their bigness held in by a 
red leather belt. From under a stiff, white 
sailor hat her immobile face, smooth and 
brown and lighted by a pair of glorious 
dark eyes, gave little hint of the troubled, 
questioning heart that the girl carried 
within her. 

In America it was just as it had been in 
Japan, she thought, her eyes slanting off 
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rebelliously toward the cook-shack: wom- 
en must submit and obey. 

She sighed as she left the road and 
climbed down the steep bank of an irriga- 
tion ditch to rest out of sight. A melan- 
choly droop came to the corners of her red 
lips. The archaic, racial flavor of submis- 
siveness was not nearly so strong in her as 
it had been in her mother. Not so strong 
as in her sister, who was married to Hako- 
sona, in charge of the cook-shack. 

She sat down and took off the white 
sailor hat. Small cottonwood-trees almost 
hid the adjoining beet-field, but she caught 
a shadow of a man there as he moved 
stealthily about, and she leaned forward 
and looked more closely to see what he was 
doing. 

It was Yoshimura, the man she must 
marry, the one for whom her sister had in- 
tended her when she had persuaded her to 
join her in the new land by telling her that 
in America even a girl may be free and 
happy. 

They had given her American clothes to 
wear, and, a pink-and-brown incarnation 
of transplanted cherry-blossom loveliness, 
she had stared at herself with glowing eyes 
in the piece of broken mirror tacked to the 
wall and had thought radiantly: 

“ Now I am an American!” 

Then they told her of Yoshimura, and 
something in her went out, like the candle 
Hakosona was always carrying about, when 
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the wind struck it. How she hated Yoshi- 
mura and his airs of proprietorship! All 
the strange, unrestful cravings that had 
filled her in Japan rushed back to her here 
in America. She could have beaten the air 
passionately with her small brown fists if 
it would have done any good. But the 
Japanese quality of admitting a condition 
and accepting it made her acquiesce in 
seeming passivity. 

She bent forward, watching Yoshimura 
now. How ugly was the look on his face! 
It frightened her, and she crouched back 
among the sweet clover stalks. He was 
muttering to himself. What did it all 
mean? As she peered at him. again he 
reached furtively over and pulled up a 
stake at the head of a beet row and set it 
in another place. 

Onoto started to her feet, her heart 
beating so loud that she thought it must 
surely reach him with its pounding. ‘She 
put her hand over her mouth in fear lest 
she should cry out and betray herself. 

It was Kawa Mota’s stake which Yoshi- 
mura had lifted from its place! 

It had marked the last row of beets 
thinned by Kawa Mota, and showed that 
he had won by two rows over Yoshimura 
in the race for the prize offered to the one 
who should thin the most beets between 
sunrise and noon that day. 

Kawa Mota was at work half-way across 
the field, and quick as Yoshimura had 
been, Onoto saw that he had not been quick 
enough to escape Kawa Mota. 

For a moment Kawa Mota seemed 
stunned as if by a blow, then he sprang 
to his feet and came running straight to- 
ward Yoshimura. His straw hat fell from 
his head, and the red silk handkerchief 
knotted about his neck stood out in vivid 
contrast with the paleness of his tense 
face. To Onoto that bit of red silk flashed 
back a picture. 

She saw again the great June wrestling 
match. She saw the big Yoshimura and 
Kawa Mota striving for the supremacy. 
She heard the cheers when Americans and 
Japanese vied with one another to carry 
off the victorious Kawa Mota on their 
shoulders while he laughingly waved the 
red silk handkerchief prize at them. 

She had -known that Yoshimura was 
angry at his defeat—his first defeat—but 
not until to-day. when she saw him change 
the position of Kawa Mota’s stake, had 
she guessed how bitter was his jealousy. 
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Kawa Mota ran with his chin high in 
the air. How lithe was his body! And 
how kind had always been his voice when 
he spoke to -her, and how gentle his ways! 
Oh, must she marry Yoshimura? The 
thought made her double up her small 
hands until the knuckles showed white 
through the brown skin. 

Then she forgot herself in thinking of 
Kawa Mota’s peril. If only she dared cry 
out and remind him of Yoshimura’s power 
and influence with the men! She seemed 
to feel the grim destructiveness of what 
was coming and to cower away from it. 

She glanced desperately about. Was 
there no one whom she could call upon to 
interfere? The fields and road were empty. 
The men were still in the cook-shack, 
whose tall, black stovepipe sent a straight 
column of gray smoke into the still, blue 
air. 

Kawa Mota came on, calling Yoshimura 
a thief and demanding that he put back 
the stake. He repeated the demand be- 
neath Yoshimura’s scornful face, and for 
answer Yoshimura sneered and struck him 
across the mouth, following the blow with 
another. 

Blinded by pain, and hot with passion 
at the injustice done him, Kawa Moté 
struck back, and the two came together 
like bulls. 

From the first Onoto knew it was to be 
a terrible battle. 

The blood trickled from their wounds 
upon the sugar-beet leaves and made sticky, 
red pools in the soft earth. The sweat 
from their strained bodies sent an acrid 
odor into the hot July air. Their breath 
came in quick, labored gasps. Three times 
the bronze giant Yoshimura pinned Kawa 
Mota to the earth, but the body of the 
younger man writhed like a snake from the 
awful clutch. It was a fight to the finish, 
and each man implored his gods that he 
might win. 

Back and forth over the flat field be- 
tween the barbed-wire fence and the irri- 
gation ditch the two bodies sparred and 
struggled and wrenched and dragged. Yo- 
shimura’s blue overall shirt ripped and 
tore where the teeth and nails of his ad- 
versary clawed for a firmer hold on the 
steel muscles of the big man’s back. There 
was no chance to gain a grip on that oily 
skin, and little Kawa Mota knew that in 
strength he was no match for the hulking 
frame of Yoshimura. 
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Yoshimura spoke for the first time. 

“JT kill! I kill!” he said, and, sinking 
his coarse fingers into Kawa Mota’s throat, 
he laughed at the latter’s gurgles. 

Sure that the fight was finished, he re- 
laxed his grasp. At that instant the bones 
of his right leg close to the ankle cracked 
under Kawa Mota’s clasp. With his face 
black from the choking, Kawa Mota flung 
himself on the startled Yoshimura, and the 
battle was now one of skill against brute 
strength and heft. 

Yoshimura lunged forward and reached 
for Kawa Mota’s heart, but his blow fell 
harmless in the air. Coming up under the 
still outstretched arm, Kawa Mota forced 
the big man back. Blows rained on Kawa 
Mota’s head, and Yoshimura’s left hand 
tore the flesh away from under the youth’s 
left eye. The gash left a red trail down 
the cheek and filled Kawa Mota’s mouth 
with blood. 

Before Yoshimura could follow with an- 
other blow, Kawa Mota’s right fist shot out 
quick and straight and landed like a ham- 
mer on Yoshimura’s right temple. 
giant reeled and went down with a thud. 
He lay on the moist earth crumpled up like 
a bundle of old clothes. His muscles 
twitched, relaxed, and his body stiffened. 

After a moment the exhausted Kawa 
Mota crawled to the still thing. Save for 
the bruise on the forehead, the dead face 
bore no mark. It lay purplish-white in 
the noonday sun. 

Mechanically Kawa Mota stripped leaves 
from the biggest beet plants and covered 
it. A swarm of little blue flies gathered 
in the air directly above, and green grass- 
hoppers close about resumed their buzzing. 

Kawa Mota stood up and scanned the 
empty fields. No one was in sight. No 
one--but suddenly he saw the gir! beyond 
the small cottonwoods among the sweet 
clover, her eyes peering at him above the 
arm flung across the lower part of her face 
—Yoshimura’s betrothed! 


II 


Across space and the still thing between 
them they stared at each other, the small 
blue flies like dancing motes before their 


eyes. 

Then suddenly Onoto cried out, broken- 
ly, in their own tongue, saying that she 
understood, and he went to her, bruised 
and bloody as he was, and all but beside 
himself with the thing he had done and the 
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price he would have to pay. They spoke 
hurriedly, standing in the shade by the ir- 
rigation ditch. 

“ I saw how it happened,” she kept say- 
ing in Japanese. “I'll tell them you were 
not to blame.” 


“Do you suppose they'd believe 
you?” he replied bitterly. ‘“ Yoshimura’s 
brother—” 


She made a despairing gesture. She 
had forgotten Sagauchi! 

“Must you go away, then?” she asked, 
and she only whispered it. For in that 
acute moment she knew what she had 
not even dimly guessed—she loved Kawa 
Mota. 

He must have known it on the instant 
also; for, looking at her strangely, as if he 
were seeing her for the first time, he whis- 
pered back to her a Japanese term of ten- 
der endearment, putting out his hands to 
her, and she let her little black head droop 
against his blood-stained sleeve with that 
soft cry of surrender which is ever the 
same, whether it wells from the heart of 
the brown woman or the white. 

But even as she did so there came to 
their ears the rumble of a train and the 
first blast of the one-o’clock whistle, and 
she pushed him frantically toward the road. 
In her quivering body there was a heroic 
soul. 

“ Go quickly,” she begged. 

He hesitated, looking at her with all his 
wild heart in his eyes. 

“ But some day—” 

She nodded, and he was gone. 

When she came out on the ditch bank 
the men were swarming through the beets 
again, and Sagauchi, walking in the lead, 
seemed to be glancing about with appre- 
hension. Undoubtedly he had noticed that 
neither his brother nor Kawa Mota were 
at dinner, and probably he had guessed 
that the chief rivals for the morning’s prize 
had forgotten their hunger in their zeal for 
victory. 

Onoto, standing afar off, wrapped by a 
paralyzing cold, saw him move unknow- 
ingly toward Yoshimura, stumble over 
the body, bend down to it, then, straighten- 
ing, begin to cry out in a fearful torrent 
of curses. 

She ran as fast as her foolish American 
heels would let her to the cook-shack. She 
could see nothing but Sagauchi’s eyes. 
They blotted out even Yoshimura, lying 
there purplish-white in the noonday sun, 




















They seemed to menace not only Kawa 
Mota, but herself. 

She hid away in the room where she 
slept with her sister, throwing herself on 
the pallet which was her bed. She did not 
cry out, but dragging down a kakemono 
that hung just above her head, she pressed 
it against her lips till the letters of the 
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Kawa Mota, and that aid would also come 
from the members of their secret organiza- 
tion in Japan. 

Onoto, cowering in the corner of the 
long, crowded dining-room, looked from 
face to face. Was there not a friend of 
Kawa Mota’s among them? None brave 
enough to stand up against Sagauchi? 





“WELL, SAGAUCHI, I'VE GOT YOUR 
MAN, ALL RIGHT!" 
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prayer and its pretty, painted flowers were 
soiled and ruined. 

By the time big Tom Trenholm, the 
sheriff, arrived the camp was in a fever 
of excitement. There was no more work that 
day. The Japanese as well as the Ameri- 
cans scoured the country for traces of 
Kawa Mota. A package of bank-notes 
thrust into Trenholm’s hands substantiated 
the statement that Sagauchi would leave 
nothing undone toward the capture of 





Then she would speak. She would tell the 
sheriff that Kawa Mota meant only to pro- 
tect himself, to fight off Yoshimura, who 
had struck first. 

But even as she opened her lips Sagau- 
chi, watching her, made a sign, and her 
flesh grew cold and she was silent. 

It came to her sickeningly, overwhelm- 
ingly, in that moment, that all the rest of 
her life she would be governed by Sa- 
gauchi’s will. She seemed to understand, 
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without a word from him, without a look, 
that now Yoshimura was dead he would 
want her for his wife, and that he would 
take her, whether she would or not, and 
that always afterward she would serve him 
as her sister served Hakosona, serve him 
and hate him even as she would have 
hated Yoshimura. 

And this, in truth, was exactly what Sa- 
gauchi had decided upon even before his 


brother was buried. He told her so soon 
after, and the “god of fate” seemed to 
have decreed it. Hakosona, to whom the 
girl was a burden, told his wife that Onoto 
must marry Sagauchi, and his wife, look- 
ing at her sister with an expressionless face, 
but with a troubled soul, repeated what he 
had said. 

The New World held no friends for the 
girl, no other advisers. It stretched empty 
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and wide and terrifying away from the 
miserable cook-shack and her sister. She 
had no resources, no equipment whatever 
for meeting it alone. 

She used to wander like a harried little 
ghost in the moonlight of those July nights, 
feeling again the pressure of Kawa Mota’s 
arm, wondering if he were safe, and if he 
would send her some token that he expected 
her to wait for him, or to come to him. 

She put off Sagauchi as long as she 
could by one pretext and another. But 
Sagauchi did not wait well. Patience is 
not a characteristic of the Japanese. It is 
never a characteristic of men like Sagau- 
chi. So, when he would wait no longer, he 
told Hakosona so, and Hakosona told his 
wife, and his wife told Onoto, and since no 
word had come from Kawa Mota by any 
source, and there seemed nothing on earth 
left for her to do, Onoto married him when 
spring came. 

The wedding was celebrated with a half- 
holiday for the beet-camp and gay day- 
light and night fireworks. Sagauchi looked 
as he always looked when he had got what 
he wanted, and through Onoto’s mind, be- 
hind her listless eyes, there went mockingly 
the phrase: 

“The land of liberty! 
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liberty! 


The land of 


III 


In the four years that followed Sagauchi 
prospered. He became a beet contractor, 
and seventy of his countrymen tended his 


rented fields. He owned his little house 
with the wild cucumber vines over its door 
and with the hollyhocks and golden glow 
in the yard. Onoto kept the house clean 
and pretty. Each year the beet harvest 
was better than the previous year, and Sa- 
gauchi was satisfied. 

As for Onoto, she used to say to herself: 

“T am like Betto, the horse. She has a 
warm stall, plenty to eat, and she turns at 
the pull of the rein. T shall go on like that 
all my life, I suppose.” 

It is, however, the unexpected that al- 
ways happens with horses and with women. 

One day Onoto and Sagauchi drove to 
Ione behind Betto. It was late spring, 
and the brown fields were showing long, 
straight, green lines of young sugar-beets. 
There had been much moisture in April, 
and warm days had followed the beet- 
planting. The weather was propitious for 
starting the crop well, and beet-growers 
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were in high spirits. Even Sagauchi was 
good-humored as they jogged along. 

Onoto listened vaguely to his running 
comments on the ranches of their neigh- 
bors. She was thinking, as she had not 
ceased to think since he went away: 

“Where is Kawa Mota? Has he for- 
gotten?” 

A man approaching on horseback sig- 
naled them to stop, and Sagauchi, check- 
ing Betto, said in an undertone to Onoto: 

“The new sheriff.” 

Onoto, who had been sagging in the bug- 
gy, her small face pale and listless, sat up 
sharply and stared at the man. The old 
sheriff had been very fat, and very fat men 
were not ordinarily quick and clever, as 
she had discovered. This small, wiry man, 
with his keen eyes, was different. Oh, very 
different! 

The old fear for Kawa Mota’s safety 
rushed over her submergingly. Her heart 
began to hammer as she had not supposed 
it could ever do again—so sluggish a thing 
had it become in her breast. 

The sheriff sat at ease in his saddle. His 
black eyes glittered like those of a hawk 
and his sharp, hatchet face puckered its 
thin lips into a smack of satisfaction. 

“ Well, Sagauchi, I’ve got your man, all 
right!” he said. “ Kawa Mota’s keeping a 
curio-store at Cove Beach, a few miles out 
from New York. He’s given us a run for 
our money, but he is as good as cinched 
now.” 

Thus, in a moment, does the world some- 
times begin to rock beneath a woman’s feet. 

Sagauchi exulted in Japanese oaths. 
Then he swore roundly in English. It 
froze the blood in Onoto’s veins to hear 
him. To sit sleeve to sleeve with him in 
the narrow buggy became suddenly almost 
impossible. 

Sagauchi, leaning forward, tense with 
excitement, demanded to know how Kawa 
Mota had been discovered after all this 
time. 

“Woman in the case,” the sheriff re- 
plied succinctly, cutting off a neat slice of 
plug-tobacco, “ White one, by George! 
Gets my goat how— Says he made love to 
her, then turned her down. They always 
welsh on a man when he does that. He 
had made the mistake of tellin’ her about 
Yoshimura, you understand.” 

Onoto swayed in her seat, but the others 
were too intent on their subject ‘to notice 
what she did. 
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They talked together over necessary de- 
tails. Judson explained that he was off 
that night for New York to bring Kawa 
Mota back. He would take the ten fifteen 
train out of La Salle, stopping over in 
Denver for requisition papers from the 
Governor. 

Sagauchi continued to mutter his ve- 
hement satisfaction. Onoto did not glance 
at him as they drove on, but she knew 
how much like Yoshimura he was look- 
ing—like Yoshimura when he had struck 
Kawa Mota across the mouth. She shiv- 
ered and sat as far from him as possible. 

Onoto spoke no more on the way to 
town, nor yet as they turned homeward. 
The wheels of the rickety buggy revolved 
squeakingly. Often on the dusty trip, 
when her body. was tired and her soul 
wrapped in the lethargy that seemed always 
smothering it, when the air was still and 
warm, the sky so high and blue, she had 
grown drowsy beneath the sound of the 
wheels, as if it were a queer, rasping lulla- 
by; but to-day it seemed to cry out at her 
sharply of many things. 

The rising temperature of the bright 
April day brought a cold wind by late 
afternoon, and by night it had given way 
to a drizzle. Sagauchi, from the kitchen 
door, said over his shoulder to Onoto, who 
was doing the supper dishes, that to-mor- 
row would probably be a rainy day and 
that she had better begin her house-clean- 
ing instead of trying to wash. 

Onoto did not reply, and he passed into 
the tiny bedroom and began to make him- 
self ready for bed. Hearing his regular 
breathing soon after, she knew that he was 
asleep; so she went out and huddled up on 
the floor of the narrow porch, out of the 
way of the rain, and an old Maltese cat 
came and crept purring into her lap. 

Fixed in a tense, physical rigidity, her 
white face and the eyes of the cat spring- 
ing out of the dark, the brain of her was 
furiously alive. She could save Kawa Mo- 
ta if she would. She had known that 
from the moment the sheriff had divulged 
his plans. She could walk to Ione, catch 
the north-bound passenger, and leave La 
Salle on the same train Judson-took. It 
would be easy enough to keep out of his 
sight, and she would put herself in the 
hands of the conductor and ask him how 
to go the rest of the way to New York. 
She ought to reach there half a day ahead 
of the sheriff because of his stop in Denver. 
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The world that loomed so big and 
strange beyond her accustomed horizon 
struck actual terror to her soul, and at her 
heart was the thought of the other woman 
—the white woman. Her tiny brown fin- 
gers began to stroke the cat nervously. 

For a long time she sat like this. Then, 
suddenly, she stood up and drew her little 
body to its fullest height and threw out 
her arms with the softest, strangest cry 
imaginable, for it was to her as if she had 
burst from a narrow grave and felt for the 
first time the thrill of life and love and 
freedom! 

She tiptoed through the kitchen to the 
bedroom door. Sagauchi slept as he al- 
ways slept, soddenly. He would not stir 
until morning. Then, coming sharply out 
of sleep, he would sit up and find her gone. 

She drew a lacquered box from beneath 
a pile of clothing and carried it with her 
to the kitchen, but she did not stop to 
count the money. That had been counted 
so many times she knew exactly how much 
was there. She had saved it from butter 
and eggs and from bits of embroidery she 
had sold in Ione. 

She emptied it into a silk handkerchief 
and thrust it into her bosom. She slipped 
back into the bedroom and came out with 
other shoes and a heavy coat. She took 
off her slippers and put on the shoes and 
tied a veil over her shabby black felt hat. 
Then she blew out the kitchen lamp and 
went into the night, holding up her face to 
the storm and letting the rain dash on her 
hot cheeks. 


IV 


THE summer season had not opened at 
Cove Beach, but you felt its coming in the 
bustle about the place. New restaurants, 
shooting-galleries, and popcorn-stands were 
going up beside those which had weathered 
the winter’s slow trade. Down on the Pike 
pavilions and mills and bath-houses were 
receiving fresh coats of paint, and a movie 
show was already doing a big business. 

In the late afternoon of the soft spring 
day Onoto passed along its narrow streets, 
reading signs and numbers slowly until she 
found the one she sought, and came at*Tast 
to the open door of Kawa Mota’s shop. 

It was more pretentious than its neigh- 
bors, its windows displaying a handsome 
array of brasses and sandalwood, of silks 
and carved ivories. Two customers were 
standing at a counter where a boy was 
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showing them a cloisonné vase and en- 
deavoring to make a sale. 

Onoto’s gray eyes swept them swiftly, 
then lingered on a man who stood in the 
rear of the store, marking goods. Behind 
him hung a mandarin’s blue-and-gold robe, 
and the bright light of a crystal globe 
shining out above his head defined his 
regular features and accentuated the bronze 
clearness of his skin. She saw him through 
a quick mist of feeling—Kawa Mota, to 
whom she would have been everything if 
fate had not parted them. 

She went in past the customers and the 
young clerk. She came to him, speaking 
his name so softly that he did not hear her 
and continued to bend over his task. 

She whispered it a second time, and he 
lifted his head sharply. That name was 
never spoken here. He stared at her in 
startled surprise— at this drab, queerly 
gowned little countrywoman of his who 
seemed to expect him to remember, and 
who had come by the name Heaven only 
knew how. 

“ You have—have forgotten?” she quav- 
ered in their native tongue. 

A long mirror gave her back herself as 
she lifted her eyes to him—the hesitant 


figure already stooped a bit, the brown 
cheeks from which all touch of the old 
pink had fled, the eyes that burned too 
brightly from excitement and fatigue and 


hunger, the black hair dulled by the 
Colorado dryness, the impossible clothes 
bought ready-made at Ione, the felt hat 
with its ridiculous feathers that were worse 
awry than ever from having been slept in 
on the long, hard trip, the dusty shoes that 
trod so recklessly the softness of his rugs. 

The mirror repeated Kawa Mota also to 
the room, his elegance, the ald bodily grace 
of him grown intensified, a new suavity 
added, and a new assurance of manner, his 
handsome, waiting face, the half inclina- 
tion of his head. 

He spoke politely, in a voice lowered to 
escape the ears of his clerk. His English 
was quite perfect. He said: 

“‘ Did we know each other in Japan when 
we were kiddos?” 

She seemed to sway before his puzzled, 
bending gaze. The small, ungloved fingers 
caught at the back of a teakwood chair. 
She glanced over her shoulder at the boy 
clerk and asked Kawa Mota if there were 
not some place where they might speak 
together without being overheard. 
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He bowed, increasing anxiety in his face, 
and led the way to an office in the extreme 
rear of the store. He dismissed an elderly 
Japanese at work over some books, and 
closing the door, turned inquiringly to her. 

Struck suddenly by some look in the 
small, pale face, some touch of the old 
pink-and-brown loveliness left unobliter- 
ated by desolation and longing, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Onoto! Is it you?” 

She gave him one of her trembling 
hands, but withdrew it as quickly as pos- 
sible. To take back any part of the all 
she had given him was impossible, but she 
could keep him from seeing how much she 
had given. 

Quickly, simply, she told him why she 
had come, wasting not a word in prelimi- 
naries. And as he heard her she saw that 
he was not unprepared, that he had ex- 
pected just this thing to happen some day, 
and that he was ready for it, his plans 
mature in his clever brain. 

When she finished, he begged her to have 
no anxiety as to his safety, and told her 
what he meant to do. It could all be 
managed very easily, he said, and there 
would be no great financial loss. He had 
looked out for that all along. 

Then he said: 

“ Tf Sagauchi finds this out—” 

“T am not going back to Sagauchi,” she 
told him. “I could not do that.” 

A swimming silence filled the little office 
with its heavy odors of the Orient. Kawa 
Mota’s good-looking young face paled, 
then a fine color mottled it. He was evi- 
dently greatly embarrassed. He turned 
the dull-gold dragon twisted about his fin- 
ger and spoke nervously in their mother 
tongue: 

““ What is to become of you, then?” 

“You need not think of that,” she re- 
plied, all the lost color coming back pain- 
fully into her little face. 

“ But I do think of it,” he protested, 
continuing to finger the ring. “ How can 
I help it?” He hesitated. The effort with 
which he forced himself to his next speech 
was obvious. “ Won’t you—will you come 
along with me, Onoto?” 

She shrank from him piteously, and he, 
seeing it, thought that she, too, had 
changed, and his black eyes flooded with 
relief. But he was by no means an in- 
grate. He overwhelmed her with his ‘ap- 
preciation. He would have showered her 
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with the loveliest things in the shop if she 
had let him. He was full of solicitude as 
to where she meant to go. He urged her 
to accept the money from him that it had 
cost her to come here. He told her noth- 
ing would ever make him forget what she 
had done for him, and that some day he 
would be in a position to prove the depth 
of his gratitude. 

She gave him a steady, unrevealing good- 
by, and made him stay in the office and 
call back the elderly bookkeeper at once. 
There was no time to be lost, she urged. 
And, passing alone through the store, she 
stopped to buy some trifling ornament. 

Then she went away. She walked 
rapidly to the beach and sat there until 
twilight, waiting. She had come far from 
the town. When it was almost dark and 
every one had gone away, and there were 
no sounds save the puffing of a tug half a 
mile out at sea and the rush of the tide, 
she arose and walked toward the water. 

The sand was soft and cool to her feet, 
and she did not mind the wash of the 
waves which came higher as she walked 
steadily into them. There were stars in 


the sky—stars brighter than any she had 


ever seen. She hunted for the star Tana- 
batha and the lover star, Hikoboshi, for 
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had not her grandmother told her the 
legend of how, if the sky is clear on the 
seventh night of the seventh month, the 
lover will cross the celestial river on the 
bridge made by the wings of the birds of 
heaven and take his dear Tanabatha in his 
arms again? 

She hoped the sky would be clear when 
that night came, for if it rained the 
celestial river would rise and Hikoboshi 
must wait another year. And it was very 
hard to wait. Onoto knew that. To wait, 
and wait, and then— 

The two stars came nearer to her. She 
could almost touch them. Why, she was 
floating! How soft the waters were when 
one was so tired, so very tired! 

After a while the tug that had been half 
a mile out at sea came nearer. But neither 
its noisy puffing nor its dancing lights dis- 
turbed her. 

It drew close. The light made a yel- 
low path across the water, and in this path 
something bobbed like a buoy. The pilot 
knew there was no. buoy at that spot, so 
he slowed down. 

He peered over the side of the boat at 
Onoto. But Onoto did not see him. The 
last thing she had seen was the star Tana- 
batha and the lover star, Hikoboshi. 
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Tuis is the sum of my distress— 
Not that I need you more, but that I need you less; 
That I can walk the ways of earth with strange forgetfulness. 


This is the bitterness I know— 
That a deep love like ours so suddenly should go, 
Lost, like a fragile flower under the snow. 


How did it die? 


How did it fall? 


How did this wild disaster follow love’s carnival? 
Is love to last for an hour? Is that to be all? 


To have such need—and then have none! 
To have known such rapture out in the fiery sun, 
And then to say to each other: “It is over and done!” 


How can we know it was love? 
How can we know we tasted the sweets thereof? 


Yet one of us was worthy! 


Time will prove! 


Which of us? Time will prove. 


For the years will show 


_ Which of us suffered and lost—nay, won—and withstood the blow. 
It cannot be you; and if it be I, you will never know! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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-y*—8] ASED solely upon food con- 
sumption, the cost of living 
was two per cent higher in 
1914, compared with prices 
current in 1913. These fig- 
ures deal with the relative 

prices of fifteen leading articles of food, 
weighted according to the average con- 
sumption in working men’s families. The 
fifteen articles selected are sirloin steak, 
round steak, rib roast, pork chops, bacon, 
ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, but- 
ter, potatoes, sugar, and milk. 

Governmental statistics show that the 
average income of the average American 
family is $15.90 a week, or $827.19 a year, 
each family consisting of five persons. This 
means an income of $2.27 a day, inclusive 
of Sundays and holidays. 

These data were obtained in detail from 
2,567 families, including 13,643 persons, 
selected from different sections of the 
United States. The average income of 
these families is—or, to be precise, was at 
the time the report was in course oi prep- 
aration—$827.19 a year, with an average 
expenditure per family for all purposes of 
$768.54, leaving a surplus of $58.65. 

The average amount expended in one 
year for each of the principal items en- 
tering into the cost of living was, for the 
family of five persons—food, $326.90; reft 
or payments on property, $117.41; fuel and 
light, $40.38; clothing, $107.84; insurance, 
$20.97; furniture and utensils, $26.31; 
periodicals, $8.35; amusements, $12.28; 
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sickness and death, $20.54; church, lodge, 
and other fees, $19.06; liquors and tobacco, 
$23.37, miscellaneous, $45.13. 

I am sure that these averages are quite 
conservative, and that the average family 
in the United States maintains the stated 
ratio of expenditure on each item, in pro- 
portion to its income, with the possible ex- 
ception of rent. It would appear, offhand, 
that the amount set aside for rent seems too 
low, as it is less than ten dollars a month; 
but inasmuch as this is the officially estab- 
lished average it cannot be questioned. 

We might also find fault with the cloth- 
ing item, and consider it, in comparison to 
other items, too high. In fact, there are 
several items that would seem too high in 
comparison to rent. But the most essential 
fact is that the average family’s total 
yearly expenditure is nearly sixty dollars 
less than its income, which leaves a fair 
margin of savings. 

But to return to the prices of foodstuffs. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its con- 
sideration of the subject, has placed the 
average of one hundred per cent for 1913, 
and gives the following figures for the last 
eight years: 


1907— 81.9 per cent 
1908— 84.2 per cent 
19090— 88.6 per cent 
I910— 92.9 per cent 
IQII— 9O1.9 per cent 
1912— 07.4 per cent 
1913—100.0 per cent 
1914—102.0 per tent 
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The highest point during 
1914 was reached in Septem- 
ber, a month after the war in 
Europe started, when the price 
of all food was five per cent 
higher than ihe average price 
for the year. The lowest point 
was reached in April, when the 
price was 5.4 per cent lower 
than the average for the year. 

Although the foregoing table 
of yearly averages shows that 
the highest prices were reached 
in 1914, while the lowest pre- 
vailed in rf907, this is only 
true of all the articles com- 
bined, but not of separate ar- 
ticles. Flour, for instance, was 
5.3 per cent higher in 1909 
than in 1914. Sugar, which 
reached a remarkably high 
point last August — 145.3 per 
cent—stood, nevertheless, 7.9 
per cent lower than it was in 
1911. In fact, sugar was high- 
er in 1910, 1911, and 1912 
than it was in r9r4. 

Considering that a terrible 
war was in progress during the 
second half of 1914, an increase 
of two per cent in the cost of 
foodstuffs for the average 
American family is low indeed. 
It was a considerably smaller 
advance than the average in- 
crease of the six previous years, 
all of which were, moreover, 
normal years. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not too much 
to say that if it had not been 
for the war, there would have 
been no increase in the cost 
of living in 1914, compared 
with the preceding year. 

Moreover, the last months 
of the year showed such a de- 
cline from the maximum fig- 
ures of September that the 
retail price of the fifteen prin- 
cipal articles of food which 
represent approximately two- 
thirds of the expenditure for 
food by the average wage- 
earner’s family was the same 
on December 15, 1914, aS on 
the same day in 1913. 

In this connection it is not 
amiss to remark that, accord- 
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ing to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, a general 
tendency has been manifest in 
all trades toward a reduction 
of hours of labor and an in- 
crease in the scale of wages 
since 1907, the year which be- 
gan to mark the high yearly 
increase in the relative retail 
prices of food. 

Whether or not the ingrease 
in wages has kept pace with 
the increase in price of food- 
stuffs is a question beyond 
precise statistics, because the 
comparison is one which con- 
cerns the individual family, 
and which varies with each 
family in each community, in 
unison with general fluctua- 
tions that are next to impossi- 
ble to average. 

There has been a tendency 
to confuse the increase in the 
prices of commodities with 
what is known as “ the high 
cost of living,” to a point 
where general misconception 
exists of the one as well as of 
the other. The average cost of 
living, to be exact, represents 
the amount of dollars and cents 
that must be expended during 
a given period by the average 
family depending on a mod- 
erate income. The maximum or 
minimum cost, however, is an- 
other phase of the problem; it 
no longer involves the amount 
of dollars and cents necessary 
to buy and pay for life’s neces- 
saries, but involves questions of 
home management and house- 
keeping skill, which cannot be 
standardized, even for purposes 


Sof argument. 


A general summary of the 
union scales of wages and 
hours of labor denotes, as I 
have mentioned above, a gen- 
eral tendency in all trades to- 
ward a reduction of hours of 
labor and an increase in wages. 
This does not mean an increase 
in wages through the reduction 
of the hours of labor, except in 
the case of those occupations 
which are paid by the hour-rate. 
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An increase in rates of wages per hour, in 
these cases, was nearly counterbalanced by 
the reduction of working hours per week, so 
that while the time required to make a 
week’s earnings was reduced, the income 
would be slightly increased. 

The relative rates of wages per full week 
in 1907—the first year for which figures 
were collected concerning the union scales 
of the country—were 97 per cent of the 
rates of wages per full week in 1913. This 
statement is based upon 
a survey of forty cities— 
all important industrial 
centers — located in 
thirty-two States. With- 
in these cities live one- 
fifth of the total popula- 
tion, two-fifths -of the 
urban population, and 
approximately one - third 
of the total number of 
persons engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, agricul- 
tural pursuits excepted, 
in the continental United 
States. The same cities 
are included in the retail-price statistics. 

The foregoing facts and figures, however, 
do not include that part of the population 
which, in the department’s official statistics, 
comes under the category of agriculture. 
Yet more American workers are engaged 
in agriculture than in any other line. 

Extensive investigations into the profits 
of farming have indicated that the amount 
of money which the average farmer receives 
for his year’s work is little more than that 
which he would be paid if he hired himself 
out as a farm-hand to one of his neighbors. 
In other words, though he is in business 
for himself, the average farmer gets little 
or no monetary recompense for the in- 
telligence and skill which are required for 
the management of his affairs, or for the 
risk and responsibility he has assumed. 
His principal reward comes in the greater 
freedom and independence which the 
ownership of the soil gives him, and not 
from any additional financial returns that 
follow from the cultivation of his own 
land. 

A recent study conducted by the govern- 
ment show that in many cases the products 
with which his farm furnishes him form an 
important addition to what may properly 
be considered as the compensation of the 
farmer. When a farm is_ nearly, if not 
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quite, self-sustaining, when it supplies the 
family that lives upon it with most of the 
necessaries of life, a large money income 
is-not essential to pr y. A greater 
sum of cash derived f a farm which 
yields nothing for home consumption may 
leave the occupants worse off. 

A survey of conditions on a large number 
of farms in ten States shows some interest- 
ing and original deductions. The farms 
selected for study by experts of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, though possibly a little 
more prosperous than the average, were 
fairly representative of their sections, which 
included three cotton and corn areas, and 
wheat and dairying districts. 

The average value of the chief necessities 
of life—food, fuel, oil, and shelter-—used 
each year by the farm family is, according 
to the investigation, $595.08. One may 
draw a good many inferences from a com- 
parison of this with the city family’s budget. 
Of these farm necessaries, estimated in 
money, the portion contributed directly by 
the farm was $421.17, leaving $173.91 to 
be purchased with cash obtained from the 
sale of products. In considering these fig- 
ures it must be remembered that if the 
farmer had been compelled to pay city 
prices for his home-grown necessaries, the 
$421.17 would have represented much less 
comfort. 

The investigation revealed some interest- 
ing facts in regard to four items—groceries, 
animal products, fruits, and vegetables. 
Of the value of the food consumed, groceries 
constituted practically oné-quarter, animal 
products more than one-half, vegetables 
and fruit the remainder. Practically all 
the groceries were purchased; on the other 
hand, the quantity of fruits and vegetables 
used was in direct proportion to the 
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quantity raised on the farm, and where this 
quantity was great the grocery bill was 
correspondingly low. 

This was also found to be true of animal 
products, including, of course, not only 
butcher’s meat, but poultry, eggs, milk, 
cheese, and the like. Where these were 
abundant on the farm, fewer groceries were 
purchased. 

Since the farmer’s grocery bill was found 
to be ordinarily two-thirds of the entire 
amount expended in cash for food, one very 
obvious and effective way of economizing 
appears to be the raising of more vegetables, 
fruit, milk, and eggs. In many cases, ex- 
perts say, this can be done with no ap- 
preciable increase in trouble or expense. 

Next to food, shelter is probably the most 
important necessity of life. In considering 
the farmer’s income, however, a common 
error in the past has been to ignore the 
question of house-rent. The value of the 
house has usually been included in the 
value of the land, and the whole considered 
as capital invested, on which interest must 
be paid before the farmer can be regarded 
as receiving any pay at all. This method, 
however, assumes that the farm family is 
to have shelter for nothing—an assumption 


which the city worker, who usually pays 
about one-quarter of his entire wages for 
rent alone, would probably regard as most 
astonishing. 
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The government’s investigation has 
shown that if the average farmer had to 
pay rent, his home would cost him $125 a 
year—an allowance which does not differ 
materially from that allotted in the budget 
of the city family. This figure represents 
ten per cent of the value of the average 
house. Including interest, depreciation, 
and repairs, it is regarded as a fair rental 
charge for the class of houses usually found 
on the farm. 

With the information at their command, 
the investigators were also in a position to 
compute the average cost of board and 
lodging on the farm. In this they included 
an item very easily forgotten—the value 
of the housework performed by members 
of the family. This was reckoned on the 
basis of the wages that would have had to 
be paid for hired assistance. Including this 
with the more obvious charges for food, 
fuel, light, and rent, it was found that board 
and lodging for each individual averaged 
$14.62 per month. 

The averages obtained as the result of 
these investigations are not, of course, to 
be taken as mathematically exact for the 
entire country. Yet for all purposes they 
are fairly representative of the exact cost 
of living in United States for the classes 
mentioned — or, to be more precise, the 
average cost in proportion to the family 
income. 





SHIPS OF A DAY 


How white the clouds that hurry past 
From some unknown and distant sky! 

Soundless and steady, swift and vast, 
The pearly galleons onward fly. 


What western harbor waits that fleet, 
What anchorage across the blue? 
What guns shall thunder as they meet, 
And captains watch the long review ? 


There lies no port where they shall rest, 
To whom the wind is helm and hail; 
They shall make beautiful the west, 
Ere sunset’s royal banners pale. 


Then all must founder, ere the dawn 
Follow their trackless path from sea. 
Out of the void their keels were drawn; 


Back to the void they melt. 


And we? 
George Sterling 
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by ‘Harold Titus 
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forearms crossed on the second 

broad rail and his chin resting on 
a wrist that showed dull-red from the raw 
wind. His blue eyes were staring at the 
milling bunch of horses. The Stetson he 
wore was grimed and its shape rendered 
ambiguous by long and hard service. The 
frayed, faded collar of his ill-fitting coat 
was tight against his neck, and the gar- 
ment was buttoned close about his scant 
middle. His ragged trousers fluttered in 
the wind that searched out corners and 
whisked down the railroad tracks; his 
shoes were broken and warped. — 

The detail was eloquent, the ensemble 
tremendous in its implication of forlorn 
hopelessness. The droop of his shoulders 
and slump of one hip told of overtaxed 
physique and its accompanying dejection. 

Before him the riders picked out the 
horses one by one, mounted—at times with 
difficulty, as the range-bred creatures re- 
sisted—and rode down the narrow lane be- 
tween those new fences. Standing on the 
broad board which topped the posts were 
three men who judged the animals ridden 
past them. Those that went the length of 
the alley without serious fault were turned 
into an enclosure at its end, w he man 
with the tally-sheet waved his , called 
“ Accept!” and marked on paper. 
Those that went lame, or showed injuries, 
or threw their riders were waved away 
with a “ Reject!” to another pen. 

In that, “ Y ” Tinker found nothing of 
interest. He lifted his chin from his red 


E sagged against the tall fence, his 


wrist as the wind gave a vagrant twist to 
its lashing and struck him full in the face. 
He sniffed lingeringly at the wholesome 
scent it carried from that big bunch of 
wondering, restless, clean horses, and it 
was to him what the odor of magnolia 
would be to one man, or the perfume of 
trailing arbutus to another. It was good to 
be there, propped against the rails, resting 
after that everlasting walking; after end- 
less days of job-hunting. It was a delight 
to see and smell and hear horses again! 

Beasts from his own country were in 
that bunch. As they wheeled past, in an 
effort to elude those who would rope them, 
he caught a glimpse of the Two Bar, and 
knew that some pony from the big Bear 
Creek outfit had been sucked into the maw 
of the Eastern horse-market. Once, striking 
nearer home, he had seen the PL brand, 
and the sight of those marks was enough 
to set his heart thumping until his weak, 
wabbly body became dizzy. 

It was to a horse that his thoughts had 
turned oftenest in all these horrible weeks 
when there had been no place to rest, no 
food for his crying stomach—his little, old 
blaze-faced Beetle. He had pulled Beetle’s 
shoes and turned him out of Rifle, free to 
go where he chosey when he himself put 
his back to the Rio Blanco country and set 
out for the East, the spirit of the restless 
roamer tearing him from the hills in which 
he had been born and reared. 

It had been his one regret on leaving. 
Other influences had borne no weight 
against that urge to explore life. 
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Why, he had calied a farewell to Bruce 
and Walt Oldland as he passed the Spur 
Ranch almost as if he rejoiced at leaving 
them; and yet he loved them like a third 
brother. He sang his good-by to Bronco 
John Martin, and looked for what he 
thought was the last time into the gray- 
haired man’s face without an iota of senti- 
ment. So, too, with George Wear and Joe 
Neil, who rode out of Thirteen Mile and 
heard that “ Y” Tinker was leaving . the 
country. On and on, up the road, he passed 
men who had been his close companions 
since earliest boyhood; and he took leave 
of them with no prodding of regret. 

But when it came to turning Beetle loose 
to run back into his range—ah, there was 
the rub! 

When you have claimed ownership of 
only one thing of consequential value in all 
your experience, and when that chattel is 
of intelligent flesh and blood that will stand 
watch over your blankets at night, or work 
itself to a frazzle for you, or run itself to 
the last sobbing breath for you, or lie down 
and die for you, if that would render you 
a service—why, then, affection is bound to 
follow. 

This sorrel horse had been “ Y ” Tinker’s 
first pride through half a dozen years. His 
glory in Beetle was greater than that in his 
own ranking as top rider of the White 
River country; and well the creature merit- 
ed such regard. 

Tinker had ridden him through the long 
springs when they shove the cattle back 
into high country, when the dust stirred 
about branding-fires chokes your throat, 
when the hours are of great length, and the 
work grilling on men and horses. He had 
ridden him through the beef round-ups in 
the fall, when cold rains soak and the 
nights grow to be of a darkness impenetra- 
ble to human eyes. He had broken trails 
with him for the snowed-in steers on the 
“ shove-off,”” when snow blindness vies with 
the bitter blasts from Wyoming. He had 
ridden him up and down the impossible 
ridges of Blue Mountain after the wild 
horses that run there, trusting implicitly 
to the sorrel’s sure-footedness and good 
judgment. 

A thousand times in those half-dozen 
years a less dependable animal would have 
sent Tinker to a crushing fall. A thousand 


times the man had lifted his voice in tribute 
to the horse—not as an animal, a posses- 
sion, but as a beloved friend! 
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And that is the composite reason why 
Tinker knew keen regret when he gave the 
sorrel his head and saw him set off toward 
the distant ridges that were the land of 
his birth and the scene of his career as a 
matchless cow-pony. 

“ Beetle, what ‘ll I do without-y’u?” he 
muttered, as he watched the horse face 
about and look wonderingly at his master. 
“T feel like I was goin’ to bawl like a 
woman!” 

Many, many times had that premonition 
recurred in the months that followed. It 
wasn’t so bad when there was work. Even 
then the lonely times came, when he want- 
ed to pull Beetle’s head close to his chest 
and feel the warm breath as the soft nose 
sniffed at his garments; but always some- 
thing new and distracting came along to 
take his attention and dissolve the lump of 
loneliness that swelled in his throat. 

Now, though, after all these weeks of 
walking and asking and cold and hunger, 
the feeling that tears must come was ever 
his second thought. His first was of Beetle, 
running free on the range, pawing through 
snow, possibly, for his sustenance, but 
strong, virile—perhaps lifting his head now 
and then to gaze into distances and wonder 
what had become of the man who had 
babied him for half a dozen years. 

They told Tinker that war was to blame 
for this lack of work. War! He could 
not establish the connection. War, for him, 
was merely a big map on the side of a 
building, before which gathered hundreds 
of idlers; and in the crowd were dozens 
like himself; who looked at the dummy 
armies and ships with peculiar, dead eyes. 

Only once did this idea of colossal con- 
flict strike a concrete, thinkable note for 
him. That was when he sat on a bench in 
Grant Park, snatching what he could from 
a soulless November sun and thumbing 
some one’s discarded Tribune. He turned 
to the third page, a layout of war-pictures, 
and looked at them absently; then he sat 
forward with a stiffness in his spine. The 
line beneath the picture read: 


CAVALRY HORSES KILLED IN CHARGE BEFORE LILLE 


He stared at the scattered equine corpses 
and sank back. 

“ A derned fine business—for them kings 
and things!” he muttered. 

And that night a patrolman, hearing 
weird noises from the depths of a crippled 












A MAN 





moving-van which had been left against the 
curb, flashed his light on the drawn face 
of “ Y” Tinker as he sat up on the floor 
of the conveyance, which was serving as his 
cold, hard bed. 

“ Snakes, bo?” asked the officer. 

And the other, very serious, answered: 

“ Lord, I drempt they was shootin’ Beetle 
with a cannon!” 


HE LOWERED HIS FACE 
TO BEETLES EAR 


After a time this concentrated thought 
on the only horror of war which was under- 
standable to him became an obsession. It 
stalked before him like some jabberwock 
of a nightmare, and welded with the cold 
and the hunger and the torture of walking, 
walking, walking until it commenced to be 
blurred and unsteady like the other things 
he thought and saw. 

And here he had ended, too weak to walk 
farther, his last nickel gone, and no nourish- 
ment in his body since the coffee and in- 
digestible sandwich of the night before. 


AND HIS HORSE 
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But there were horses! And he reached 
out for them with his red, stiff hands, a 
queer smile on his face and a comfortable, 
warm feeling about his heart. 


II 


So he stood as a man with pig eyes, a 
fur overcoat, and a heavy cane walked near . 
and stood and looked him over from the top 


of the wilted Stetson to his grotesquely 
bowed legs. 

“ Can you ride?” 

Vaguely the words floated in on Tinker’s 
consciousness. He turned slowly to face his - 
interrogator, who repeated: 

“ Can you ride?” 

“ Ride what?” Tinker dully returned. 

“ Horses! Horses! What you think I 
meant—sleepin’-cars?” 

“ Horses!” Tinker repeated, looking at 
the other with his dead gaze. Then, bright- 
ening: “ Six years top hand for the Lazy Y 
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—won bucking contests at Meeker and the 
Springs and Rifle. Ride? Me?” 

He broke into a laugh. 

The fat man looked him over specula- 
tively again, beginning at the bowed legs 
this time, and running up to the tip of the 
Montana peak in his hat. 

“ If you’re sober enough, I'll let you show 
what you c’n do,” he said bruskly, mis- 
taking the signs of privation for a hang- 
over. “I need riders—good ones! Them 
horses ’”’ — waving his hand — “ is for the 
British gov’m’nt. Them fellers ” — in- 
dicating the men atop the fence — “ are 
judgin’ ’em. Anything sound that can be 
ridden through that lane goes. Time’s 
short; so are horses, an’ quarantine’s set 
us back. I need riders that Il stick like a 
sand-bur an’ ride clean. 

“ One of the boys got throwed yesterday 
an’ hurt his back. I guess his duffel ‘ll 
about fit you. Come on!” 

He strode over toward 


the tracks. 


Tinker followed, not knowing that the hot, 
fluttery feeling about his heart was sharp 
relief. 

When they had gone a score of paces the 
man in the overcoat said: 

“Tf you c’n ride, you’re worth five a 


day; that’s what the rest gits.” 

“ Wh—what? Five what?” 

“ Five dollars,” the man said, looking 
hard at the drawn, inquiring face. 

Of a sudden the edge of the wind was 
turned, and the gray November morning 
“became suffused with a golden light. A 
slow fire oozed through the Westerner’s 
gaunt frame. Work! Wages! They 
meant food and rest and warmth! 

When he was garbed in the borrowed 
boots and spurs and chaps, the fat man 
said: 

“ Now, try your luck. "Member, horses 
is worth money on this deal, and what don’t 
pass won’t bring fifty dollars a head. I’m 
hirin’ you to ride ’em, an’ ride ’em good. 
Now, try that gray!” 

With his cane he indicated a high-headed 
animal wheeling past on a gallop. as the 
bunch milled before a trio of advancing 
ropers. 

“ Y ” Tinker went through the fence and 
stepped slowly forward, building a loop in 
the rope with jerky, overhand throws. It 
was good to feel the hard hemp in his 
fingers again, and to sense the z-z-ztt of it 
through the houndou as he finished the 
noose! 
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“ That’s him—the gray!” cried the fat 
man. 

“ He’s a mean one,” muttered one of the 
others to Tinker, confidentially. 

“The meaner, the better I like em. I’m 
feelin’ lucky!” he boasted. 

The loop sailed and poised and settled. 
It tightened about the gray’s neck as he 
strained back on his haunches, ears erect, 
snorting, shaking his head. 

They snubbed him up, the cinches came 
tight under Tinker’s quick tugs, and with 
a shout they turned the gray loose. 

It was like home-coming to feel a saddle 
between his thighs again, to get the ripple 
of the lithe back beneath him; good, even, 
to feel the bow in that back as the head 
went down, the hoofs bunched, and the 
gaunt gray lunged for the swinging gate 
and into the narrow lane. It was so good 
to feel all this, and stirred such a warmth 
of confidence in the soul of Tinker that 
he threw a foot forward and spurred 
viciously in the shoulder; then raked be- 
hind the cinch and yipped in a shrill 
falsetto. 

“ Ride ‘im, cowboy!” he heard a man 
cry, and fanned with his borrowed quirt. 

The horse squealed as he struck, coming 
down with its hind quarters so far under 
that it assumed almost a sitting posture. 
Its drives against the trampled ground were 
tremendous; Tinker could feel the shock in 
every vertebra of his spine, but still he 
scratched and fanned, a fierce, glorious 
light shining in his blue eyes. 

He was at work —and his work was 
riding! He was riding again, riding! The 
sounds of hoofs against the earth, the 
squeals and grunts of the creature under 
him, the creak of leather, were a symphony 
to him. He was triumphing, too, besting 
the efforts of the writhing beast that would 
fling him. New strength came to his lank 
limbs, new firmness to his wrenched back, 
new force to his harried will. 

His rein hand was high, on a level with 
his eyes; the other arm swung rhythmical- 
ly, partly to aid in balance, partly to 
scourge. He was riding clean, riding as 
well as he had ever ridden in his life. His 
hat went off, and he opened his throat in 
another shrill, goading cry. 

“ Accept!” he heard the man who held 
the tally-sheet shout, and a gate at his left 
swung open. 

He lugged his saddle back, breathless to 
be at the bunch and ride again. 
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“ All right,” said the fat man; “ but 
don’t scratch any more of ’em. Ride— 
ride! Every horse counts.” 

When Tinker came back the next time, 
after putting a clean-limbed black past the 
judges, he walked beside another rider. 

“* What’s all these horses for?” he asked, 
panting under the exertion. 

“ War,” said the man. “ British cavalry.” 

The questioner stopped in his tracks. 

“ War?” he said, as if to himself. “To 
get all shot up with cannon by them derned 
kings?” 

The other man laughed. 

“ That’s right,” he said carelessly, and 
crawled through the fence, dragging his 
saddle after him. 

Tinker moved forward at a slower pace. 
The fine eagerness to work which had filled 
him had vanished, and in its place stirred 
a vague, primitive horror. He saw again 
that picture of his dreams—the shatteréd 
remnants of cavalry horses that had borne 
warring riders to the mélée and there given 
up their lives ingloriously. 

So these ponies, these range horses, of 
fine mettle and bone and sinew, were to go 
that way! Their sleek coats were to be 


rent by machines, their usefulness was to 


end because one alien monarch sent them 
hurtling against the army of another! 

A nausea returned to him, but not of the 
old sort. Deprivation had nothing to do 
with that wave of revulsion; it was entire- 
ly psychic, and his breath went out in a 
dry sob. : 

“ Poor little ponies!” he muttered, pick- 
ing up his rope and looking at the huddled 
bunch, which, quiet for the moment, stared 
back at him speculatively as he, the only 
man in the corral, took a step forward. 
“ You got to be shot up!” 

With the words, his loop hand fell to his 
side, as if bereft of power. 

There was a stir in the front rank of 
standing horses like a ripple of wind in 
the top of a willow thicket, increasing in 
violence as some animal sought to move 
from the press of bodies. There came a 
low squeal, and a shrill-pitched horse cry, 
as if some creature had kicked a fellow 
soundly. The horses on the outskirts 
braced back to resist the pressure from be- 
hind, still looking toward the lone figure 
of a man before them. A big brown caught 
the force of the disturbance with his hind 
quarters, held, swayed, and was tossed in 
a half-turn as a sleek sorrel broke through. 


AND HIS HORSE 


The disturber shook his head wickedly, 
and threw his wrinkled nose from side to 
side, as he took a parting fling with his 
heels at the bodies which had blocked his 
progress. Then he stopped, threw up his 
blazed face, lost the look of viciousness, 
and gave out a low, rippling nicker, for all 
the world like a full-throated laugh. 

Tinker’s rope slipped from the slack 
fingers, and one chap-covered knee quiv- 
ered like a child’s chin when grief comes. 

“ Beetle!” he cried. “ Bee—” His voice 
caught. 

He took a step forward, and the horse 
ran to meet him, shoving his soft nose into 
the crook of Tinker’s arm, lifting one fore- 
foot as he swung the weight of his body 
affectionately against the man who drew 
the flat cheek of the sorrel horse against - 
his chest, which heaved swiftly under the 
flow of emotion. The breath of the animal 
struck to his skin, and warmed it, and set 
tingling those old memories which, in the 
last weeks, had dwindled into haunting 
delusions. 

All that had intervened between their 
parting and this reunion was lumped into 
a confused mass of misery by that breath- 
less joy of the moment. Why, when, how 
the pony came there—no matter! Nor was 
there, for the time, a future. Tinker was 
enveloped in a wave of reasonless, over- 
whelming gladness. 

“ Beetle pony!” he said pulling one of 
the trim ears with a trembling hand. 
‘* Beetle, y’u come to get me!” 

He lowered his face to Beetle’s éar and 
for a breath clung to the horse, talking 
swiftly, foolishly, as men do to their ani- 
mals and to their women. 

Then he stepped back stiffly, releasing 
his hold on the animal’s head. He bit his 
lip and glanced about as if facing danger. 

“ Beetle, they’re buyin’ this bunch for—” 

He could not say the words. But he 
knew why that bunch of ponies had been 
brought from their far ranges — and his 


- Beetle was one of them! 


He raised his quirt and lashed at the 
blazed face that was turned on him with 
such friendliness. The horse backed away 


- with ungainly speed. 


“ Git back! 
lowing and striking again. 
’em—out of sight!” 

A third time he struck, and Beetle 
turned, trotting slowly for the» bunch, 
which started to mill at the man’s approach, 


Git back!” he pleaded, fol- 
“ Git in among 
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In a moment the horse was swallowed 
among the tossing bodies, and behind him 
Tinker heard the fat man’s impatient voice. 

“ Take ’em as they come! Take ’em as 
they come! Time’s money—my money!” 

Tinker picked up his rope, cast, and 
brought to a Stand another of the ill-fated 
horses. He saddled and rode past the 
judges mechanically; his thought was not 
on what he did. A queer, silent delirium 
possessed him, with the torn and broken 
body of his sorrel horse the principal 
hallucination. 

As war itself had once been wholly in- 
tangible, so became the connection between 
cavalry charges and his horse. Yet that 
horrid picture persisted; he could not rid 
his imagination of it. While he. walked 
back to the big enclosure, carrying his sad- 
dle as an unbearable weight, he muttered 
the animal’s name over and over. 

The trips back and forth lost themselves 
in a maze. His stomach commenced to 
gnaw again, now that the excitement ebbed. 
The chill crept up from his feet and down 
from his neck, striking into the depths of 
the heart muscles themselves. Many times 
he staggered; twice he fell flat, to recover 
momentary clarity from the shock, then to 
feel it slip from him. 

Wherever he looked he saw the fat man’s 
little eyes on him, impatient, distrusting. 
Twice he was admonished to hurry, and 
each time the tone was harsher. 

Always that dull, ill-defined horror was 
on him. When he looked at the circling, 
shifting horses, he was forced to tell him- 
self that they were going to this thing war; 
for such a catastrophe coming to an in- 
nocent, willing thing like a horse had again 
become unthinkable without the assistance 
of spoken words. And when he tried to 
impress upon that drifting part of himself 
—that part which had ceased to listen to 
things about him—that Beetle was some- 
where in that dwindling bunch, he was 
forced to laugh aloud. 

He laughed so loudly that the other 
riders laughed, too, and commented on 
their inebriated fellow worker. 

The next time Tinker rode down the 


lane the tall fences swam; and when he. 


dismounted in the corral where accepted 
stock was put, he slipped to the ground 
like a helpless child. 

“ Every horse counts!” he heard in 
queer, floating words, and dragged his sad- 
dle away. 
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Somehow it was all wrong. He had 
never been so hungry before! He was a 
top hand, used to going on two meals a 
day on the winter ride, willing to work the 
long hours to save steers—not for the value, 
but to save them suffering. But now, some- 
how, too much had been asked of him; he 
had been treated badly—forced to stumble 
so, and with dry throat and eyes that hurt 
as: if snow-blindness had been on them. 
People didn’t understand; that was all. 
They expected too much of him. No one 
would listen—and it was so cold, so cold! 

But Beetle—Beetle would understand! 
He always had understood. He was faith- 
ful. And he was warm! Just to slip those 
hands under the saddle next to Beetle’s 
warm body, and then— 


III 


“Say, what’s bitin’ you?” demanded 
another rider, who had just saddled a sleek- 
limbed sorrel horse with a white face. 
“ Ain’t you sober yet?” 

Tinker drew back and pulled. a hand 
across his eyes, smiling witlessly and 
shaking his head. Then his gaze focused 
on the horse and became knowing—crafty; 
then hard and desperate. His knees jerked 
up the slack in his legs, his shoulders 
straightened, and he caught his breath as 
if roused from sleep by a dash of ice-water. 

“Take off that saddle!” he said, and 
stepped nearer to the other man, who was 
drawing the stirrup out, ready to swing to 
a mount. 

““ Say, what’s bitin’ you?” the rider re- 
peated. 

“ Take off that saddle!” 

Tinker’s words were low and ‘tense and 
vibrant. His chin was thrust forward, the 
light in his eyes had become ominous, and 
his fingers worked as if they would fasten 
on something hateful and throttle it. 

“ Take off that saddle!” he repeated in 
the gritting tone. “ And take it off now, or 
I'll tear your throat out!” 

He swayed on his wide-apart feet. 

The other had opened his mouth to re- 
tort, but only closed it with a snap. This 
man wasn’t drunk. He was crazy—crazy 
as a loon! He wanted nothing to do with 
an insane man! 

So, hurriedly, an uncanny thrall on him, 
he uncinched, and with lips loose saw the 
sorrel turn and follow the crazy man to 
where his saddle lay, as a dog might follow 
his master. 





A MAN 


“ Time is money!” chanted the fat man 
as he waddled through the gate. “ An’ ride 
’em good, you fellers! They throwed out 
two for hurts they got in the cars. We 
don’t want to waste a horse—not on this 
here contrac’!” 

He saw Tinker raise his foot for the stir- 
rup, miss it, and reel against his horse; 
saw him try again and make it. Then he 
strained to lift his weight upward. He 
partially succeeded, but the effort went for 
nothing as he lurched to the left and settled 
to ground again, while the sorrel stood pa- 
tiently, wonderingly. 

Both hands went to the saddle next time, 
the left on the horn and the right gripping 
the cantle, in defiance of every convention 
of range-riding; and slowly, unsteadily, the 
unfed muscles did their work, 
pulling the starved, panting 
man to his seat. 

Tinker’s heart raced wildly, 
and he shut his teeth to choke 
back the awful weakness that 


AND HIS HORSE 


made his hands like lead, his feet immova- 
ble. He lurched against the fork of his 
saddle as the horse under him walked slow- 
ly toward the gate. 

He saw the inspectors, with their eyes 
on him; saw the pencil poised above the 
tally-sheet as the bright little horse trotted 
out with splendid swing of limb and body, 
delicate nose sniffing inquiringly, intelligent 
eyes scanning the strange surroundings. 

Tinker saw; and 
he remembered! 

It was like torture 
to move—worse than 
the immobility of 
dreams; but he flung 
himself forward and 
set his thumbs at an 
angle from his fists, 
jabbed them into the 
‘sorrel’s withers, and 

raked them up 
along the fine, 
straight neck, 





“ BU-BU-BUT HE THUMBED HIM! HE’S DRUNK!" 
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The process is called thumbing. In the 
course of that rip, the thumbs strike a nerve 
and set up in a horse a feeling akin to that 
engendered in men by a creaking slate- 
pencil. It goes back to primitive means of 
expression, and the first impulse of every 
range-bred horse is to follow instinct and 
go free. The swiftest method of attaining 
liberty is to bow your back, hang your 
head, and pitch. 

Beetle did not comprehend. He switched 
his tail down against his hocks in mighty 
concern when those thumbs jabbed into his 
withers. The smoothness of his trot was 
suddenly broken as he swung his hind 
quarters around, more in playfulness than 
displeasure. 

Again the thumbs jabbed, and this time 
the horse ducked his head and snapped his 
teeth. Again and again! Then an eery, 
heartless cry crackled from the throat of 
the reeling rider, and his feet raked spurs 
down the smooth barrel of the horse. He 
jerked off his hat, and, with a motion which 
all but spoiled his balance, swung at the 
sorrel’s ears. The hat thwacked against 
Beetle’s head, the spurs raked, again the 
thumbs ripped down his neck. 

Provoked beyond all reason, the hind 


quarters scrooged in toward the lowered 
head, and the horse bobbed forward on 


stiff legs. It was the mildest of crow-hops. 
It would not have unseated a timid school- 
girl. But down over the pony’s shoulder, 
head first into the mire of the lane, went 
the best rider of Rio Blanco County, the 
man who, an hour before, had spurred the 
big, squealing gray down under the judges 
in the finest exhibition of horsemanship 
they had ever witnessed! 

His rider gone, the sorrel stopped and 
wheeled about quickly, trotting back to- 
ward where “Y” Tinker lay inert, his 
white nose quirking from side to side as his 
sense of smell strove to assist in explaining 
this mystery. 

The man with the tally-sheet, who had 
had his mind made up when Tinker rode 
through the gate into view, changed his 
opinign. 

“ Reject!” he cried with a wave of his 
hand, and marked on the paper as a helper 
came to lead the disqualified horse out of 
the way. 

“‘ Bu-bu-but he thumbed him!” sputtered 
the fat man, making as near a run of it as 
his physique would allow, and waving his 
hands frantically. “The fellow’s drunk! 
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He made ’m buck! That sorrel is a gentle 
horse! He—” 

“ Regulations!” gruffly reminded a man 
on the fence. 

The horse-dealer turned, his face an 
apoplectic purple. 

“You git to thunder out of here!” he 
cried to the gaunt, blue-lipped chap who 
staggered to his feet, a sick smile on his 
face. “ You git to—ah, that’s what I git 
fer hirin’ bums that don’t ’preciate the 
value of a dollar!” 

Slowly “ Y” Tinker discarded the bor- 
rowed trappings. Then he walked carefully 
along the fence, steadying himself by one 
hand until he reached the angle made by 
the pen for rejected horses. 

“ Beetle!” he cried huskily, yet happily, 
settling to his knees and putting his cheek 
against the white nose which was thrust 
between the rails at him. “ Beetle horse, 
I couldn’t let y’u get shot up by no king’s 
cannons—I couldn’t!” 

He closed his eyes and held the nose 
tighter, feeling the hot breath on his neck. 
After a long time he whispered: 

“ Beetle pony, I’m goin’ off now. He 
said you lucky cayuses wasn’t worth fifty 
dollars a head, an’ I ain’t comin’ back till 
I’ve stole a railroad or married a rich 
widow. Then I’m comin’ back to buy 
you!” 

He rose and staggered off across the 
tracks, that terrible hunger gripping him 
once more. 

The next morning the newspapers print- 
ed a long story on the reopening of the 
stock-yards and the return to work of many 
who had been forced to idleness. Beside 
it, under a feature head, one of them scored 
a gentle scoop. It wasn’t much of a story 
—just one of those trifles from the police 
beat that make good reading. 

It recounted how a prosperous resident 
of Lake Shore Drive had been held up on 
entering his home the night before. The 
robber demanded only fifty of the many 
dollars the victim carried in his wallet; and, 
after taking the money, the highwayman 
insisted upon his victim’s name and ad- 
dress. Then he ran away, dropping his 
weapon. “The man who had been robbed 
picked it up, and found that what he had 
thought a revolver was nothing but an iron 
bolt. 

“ The highwayman,” concluded the story, 
“is described as being a thin, pale, poorly 
dressed man wearing a big felt hat.” 
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WHAT OF THE NEW SEASON? 


HATEVER else the coming theat- 
\\ rical year may bring forth, we 
may feel pretty certain that 
“made in America ” will be a dominating 
factor in its offerings. The war has sadly 
interfered with European productivity; it 
has also kept American managers at 
home. Then, too, the passing of Charles 
Frohman removes one of the most active 
importers. In the emergency Spain, one of 
the few Continental countries not washed 
by the war wave, is being ransacked by 
agents for possible material suited to 
American theaters. 

Looking then almost wholly to the na- 
tive playwright, what may we expect from 
him? Nothing, probably, from the ad- 
mitted leader among them -— Augustus 
Thomas, who just now seems to be deeply 
interested in motion pictures. Nor do I 
hear of anything in preparation by Eugene 
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“A Plain 


Walter, whose latest offering, 
Woman ”—written, in spite of its title, for 
his wife, Charlotte Walker, and acted .by 
her in the early portion of last season—did 
not live to reach Broadway. 

Edward Sheldon, the prolific, may be 
heard from, but at this writing ‘there is no 


definite announcement in that direction. 
Mayhap he is the “ established American 
playwright ” whose work Granville Barker 
promises to present. 

As Mr. Barker was the outstanding 
feature of the season that has just gone into 
history, so he is the rock on which lovers 
of the noteworthy base their hopes for 
something of more than passing value in 
the year to come. Which of the existing 
New York theaters he will occupy is at 
present not determined, but it will cer- 
tainly not be the Century. He has already 
adjudged that to be too big. On the other 
hand, the Booth, built on the site picked 
for the never-erected second New Theater, 
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is too small. I should not be greatly sur- 
prised to see him and his repertoire com- 
pany finally settled in the Forty-Fourth 
Street Theater, which in the matter of di- 
mensions about suits his purpose. 

In the spring of 1916 it is proposed to 
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dead the less it matters which end of your 
life is celebrated, and as Shakespeare’s 
birth occurred at an inconvenient date— 
1564—for present-day enthusiasts, I sup- 
pose they may be forgiven for seeking to 
make all they can out of his death. Otis 
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SARAH BERNHARDT, WHO IS TO PLAY IN AMERICA THIS AUTUMN, AS SHE APPEARS IN 


THE LAST ACT OF 


From a copyrighted photegrath 


celebrate the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death. To give pageants and processions 
on the anniversary of a famous man’s de- 
cease strikes one as a bit incongruous. 
Imagine what it would sound like to read 
that on the 7th of next May the drowning 
of Charles Frohman will be commemorated 
by gala performances in the theaters that 
had been under his direction! 

But I suppose that the longer you are 


“ CAMILLE” 
by Rockilits, New York 


Skinner, I believe, is on the committee 
having the matter in charge, which should 
insure that whatever is done will be car- 
ried out in a dignified and worthy manner. 
Of the few foreign stars we are to see, 
Sarah Bernhardt will be the bright particu- 
lar luminary. Age cannot stale nor loss of 
limb put a damper on the amazing vitality 
of this wonderful woman, who is to appear 
in three new plays, as well as in some old 
. 





favorites. She is expected to open 
in New York, at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater, on Septem- 
ber 20, and will be here to 
celebrate her seventieth 
birthday on October 23. 

After four seasons in 
“ Disraeli,” George 
Arliss will have a new 





/ i 


bes play by the 


same author, 

Louis N. Parker, who 
previously fitted him so 
well with “ Pomander 
Walk.” Nothing but the 
title of the next venture has 
been announced, and there is 
scope for fancy in essaying to guess 
the nature of “ The Aristocrat.” 

That sterling English actor, 
Norman McKinnel, here two 
years ago in “ Rutherford & Son,” 
is to come again, this time in 
“The Devil’s Garden,” dram- 
atized from W. B.. Maxwell’s 
novel by Edith Ellis, whose 
“Mary Jane’s Pa” will be so 
pleasantly remembered. Mr. 
Maxwell is a son of the late Mary 
E. Braddon (Mrs. John Max- 
well), the prolific novelist whose 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” made 
her famous in mid-Victorian days. 
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Another Maxwell novel, “ The Ragged 
Messenger,” written in 1904, May serve as 
the vehicle for Walker Whiteside, last year’s 
Mr. Wu, and previously of “ The Melting 
Pot.” Nazimova has been tempted by the 
poetic, and after she finishes her vaudeville 
dates in “ War Brides,” next fall, may give 
us a drama by Tagore, the Hindu winner 
of the Nobel prize. 

Whether David Warfield will make 
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battle-field that the wizard of Forty- 
Fourth Street cares to make. 

Shakespeare may serve Mrs. Fiske, so 
runs a rumor revolving about an elaborate 
revival of “ Macbeth ” under the auspices of 
James K. Hackett, who will have the re- 
sources of the fortune he recently inherited 
to clothe the classic tragedy in gorgeous pan- 
oply. I owe only to Dame Rumor, too, the 





his plunge into Shakespeare as Shy- 
lock in “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
or will come forth in something 
absolutely new, is at this writing 
known only to himself and 
David Belasco — possibly 

only to the latter. In any 

case, it will not be a war 

drama. I understand 

that “ Marie-Odile ” 

is the closest ap- 

proach to the 
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VIVIAN RUSHMORE, WHO WILL BE WITH 


ELSIE JANIS IN THE NEW COMEDY, “THE MISSING LINK” 
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report that Frances Starr’s new play 
will be by the authors of “ Grumpy ” 
—T. Wigney Percyval and Horace 
Hodge, both English actors. 
Laurette Taylor is to come back 
~~ to us again after her great 
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PAULINE FREDERICK, AS SHE APPEARS IN THE FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM DRAMA, “THE ETERNAL CITY” 


success in London with “Peg o’ My 
Heart.” Chicago will see her first in 
“ Happiness,” a new comedy by her: hus- 
band, Hartley Manners, author of “ Peg.” 
“Happiness,” about a girl in a modiste’s 
shop, has been played by Miss Taylor at 
a matinée in New York as a one-act piece. 


Elsie Janis, another American who has 
lately done well in London, will return 
home to star in “ The Missing Link,” by 
Paul Dickey — another actor-playwright— 
and Charles Goddard. She will have 
Vivian Rushmore and Jack Norworth in 
her support under Charles Dillingham, who 
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is also planning to present John 
Barrymore in a new play. Mr. 
Dillingham, by the bye, is said to be 
tempting Gaby Deslys to make an- 
other visit to this side. 

Blanche Ring, after a year in 
vaudeville, returns to the legitimate 
in a comedy by Catherine Chisolm 
Cushing, author of “ Kitty Mackay ” 
and Billie Burke’s “ Jerry.” As for 
Miss Burke, she will appear in the 
new play for which Charles Frohman 
had arranged before he started on 
his fatal voyage. 

Robert Hilliard, who did 

not go to England with 

‘The Argyle Case,” will 

a be seen in “ The Man 
Who Came Back,” by 


Y Jules Eckert Goodman, 


author of “ The Si- 


HOWARD HALL AS THE DOCTOR, AND HELEN HOLMES AS RUTH STANLEY, IN THE 
PROBLEM PLAY, “THE NATURAL LAW” 


From a photegrath by White, 


New York 
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lent Voice ” for Otis Skinner. a 
Fortunately for Julian El- pou ltm 
tinge, “Cousin Lucy,” the Sa 

new starring vehicle which 
Charles Klein had promised 
him, was completed before 
the author’s death. Mr. Klein 
was another of those modest 
famous men, like Charles 
Frohman, in whose office he 
was once play-reader. Al- 
though born in England, he 
did practically all his work 
in and for the United States, 
and his passing is a distinct 
loss to the American stage. 

Jane Cowl spent most of 
the last season in the West, 
some-of the time playing 
in Chicago in “ The Song 
Bird,” by the Hattons, 
who wrote “ Years of 
Discretion” for Be- 
lasco. She had an- 
other play under 
consideration 
for next win- 73 
ter—‘‘ Mont- he 
martre,’’ 
adapted from the French by 
A. E. Thomas, but Broad- 
way will probably see her in 
“ Common Clay,” by Cleves 
Kinkaid, the Harvard prize 
play that was produced in 
Boston last winter by the 
Castle Square stock, and ran 
for seventeen weeks. John 
Mason is to play opposite 
Miss Cowl. 

Roi Cooper Megrue is a 
young American playwright 
to be reckoned with. Un- 
daunted by the miserable 
failure that waited on his first 
venture, “‘ White Magic,” 
made something like five 
years ago, he kept at it, and 
last season registered two of 
the undisputed hits, in “ Un- 
der Cover” and—in collab- 
oration with Walter Hackett 
—“Tt Pays to Advertise.” 
Interest will be agog to 
watch whether he can repeat ARNOLD DALY AS DR. VALENTINE, AND DORIS MITCHELL AS GLORIA 
the record with two new IN BERNARD SHAW'S COMEDY ABOUT A DENTIST, 
offerings announced for the “yOU NEVER CAN TELL” 
coming year—“ Marriage by From a photograth by White, New York 
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Second Sight,” a comedy for Douglas Fair- 
banks, and “ Under Fire,” a melodrama 
with the world’s war as a background, in- 
cluding a great trench scene, and with 
William Courtenay as its bright particular 
light. 

Of other American authors to be repre- 
sented on 1915-1916 bill-boards I may 
mention Edgar Selwyn, with 
his “ Rolling Stones,” al- « 
ready played in Chicago; 

Bayard Veiller, col- 
laborating with Irvin 
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S. Cobb in “ Back Home,” featuring Tom 
Wise and Willis P. Sweatnam; Avery Hop- 
wood, with a farce, “ The Mystic Shrine,” 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart, who was as- 
sociated with Mr. Hopwood in “ Seven 
Days,” and whose new play, “Otto IX,” 
Winthrop Ames may use to reopen his en- 
larged Little Theater. 
Then there is young Thompson Buchan- 
an, with two hits of the past on his string 
-* A Woman’s Way,” for Grace George, 
and “ Life,” the big melodrama at the 
Manhattan. He is down for a new 
one with the odd title, “ Our Daily 
Bread.” 
A first-play man will be James Hay, 
Jr., of Washington, whose striking novel 
on prohibition, “The Man Who For- 
got,” will be dramatized. 
Still another purpose play by neophytes— 
. women this time, Mrs. Paul Turner 
ard Mrs. Creighton — will deal 
with the Japanese land - owner- 
ship question in California. It 
is whispered that E. H. Sothern 
may also make his début as a 
playwright. He wasn’t acting 
last season, and is said to have 
utilized his leisure in con- 
structing a three-act com- 
edy called “ Amazing 
Miranda,” with only 
four people, two 
men and two 
women, in 
its cast. 
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PHBE FOSTER, WHO IS TO BE THE LEADING INGENUE IN “BACK HOME,” A PLAY FROM THE 
IRVIN COBB STORIES 


From a photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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Three American writers who already 
have successes to their credit, and who will 
make fresh essays for favor, are Paul 
Dickey, author of “ The Ghost Breaker,” 
Augustin MacHugh, who wrote “ Officer 
666,” and Philip Bartholomae, author of 
“Over Night.” Dickey is to do “ The 
Come Back,’”’ MacHugh is to dramatize 
the “Blister Jones” race - track 
stories, and Bartholomae is down 
for a new farce with the slangy 
title, ““ Up Against It.” 

If Charles Frohman’s sudden 
taking away had occurred in 
midwinter, the following season 
would undoubtedly have seen his 
stars widely scattered. As it is, 
the noted authors on both sides of 
the Atlantic who had already promised 
to write plays for him have agreed 
to deliver the scripts as previously 
arranged: for; so, according to 
present expectations, John Drew, 

Maude Adams, and Ethel 
Barrymore will be seen in the 
vehicles that “ C. F.” had in- 
tended for them. It’s a toss- 
up, however, whether Ann 
Murdock will reappear in 

“ A Girl of To-Day,” the 
comedy in which she was 

a star in Washington 

last spring, or will go 

on tour with Otis 
Skinner in “ A Cele- 

brated Case.” 
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Miss Murdock comes from Port Wash- 
ington, a New York suburb on the north 
shore of Long Island, where she has won 
cups in swimming-races in the Sound. She 
made her début with Robert Edeson in 
September, 1908, at the Hudson Theater 
in “ The Call of the North.” Three years 

later she was picked for the 
heroine in “ Excuse Me,” 
and last summer saw her 
again with farce in “A 

Pair of Sixes,” after 
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ALICE BRADY, DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM A. BRADY, AND PRIMA DONNA WITH DE WOLF HOPPER IN THE 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 


From her latest photograth by White, New York 
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which she went over to Mr. Froh- 
man for comedy in “ The Beautiful 
Adventure.” 

Keep your eye on the Washing- 
ton Square Players, an organization 
of art-loving, highly enthusiastic, 
and amazingly industrious young 
people. They’re the one best bet in 

sight for the purely native stage. 
They launched their enterprise on 
February 19, at the Bandbox Thea- 
ter, in East Fifty-Seventh Street, 
left tenantless through the col- 
lapse of a wholly professional 
attempt to give out-of-the- 
ordinary drama. They 

would have begun 

earlier, in a house of 

their own, located in 

the semi - Bohemian 

neighborhood from 

which they take 


j their name, if the 


_ 
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friend who had promised it to them had 
not rented the building to somebody else at 
the last minute. 

However, out of a winter of discontent 
these real pioneers for an American theater 
emerged upon a spring of genuine promise. 
The series of plays—most of them by na- 
tive authors—which they presented at the 
Bandbox between the end of February and 
the beginning of June, at fifty cents a seat, 
instantly caught the favor of the public 
and won unanimous eulogy from the press 

—in which, by the bye, no advertise- 

ments were placed, as there was no 
money to pay for them. Further- 
more, neither actors nor play- 
wrights drew a penny for 
their services. All worked 
for the love of it and in the 
spare moments that they 
could snatch from their 

regular callings: 
In scenery, Granville Bar- 
ker suggestion rather than 
Belasco elaboration distin- 
guished the offerings. 
Really wonderful was 
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LILLAH MCCARTHY AS HECUBA IN GRANVILLE BARKER'S OPEN-AIR PERFORMANCE OF THE 
EURIPIDES TRAGEDY, “ THE TROJAN WOMEN” 


From a photograph by the Boston Phote News Company 
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the amount of effect gained from the tiniest effort in the @@ a 
way of color, notably in the pantomime, “ The Shepherd Se 
in the Distance,” a romance in black ‘ 
and white by Holland Hudson. For 
this the scenes and costumes were de- 
signed by Robert Locker, one of the 
players—an economic measure which is 
often found possible in an 
organization numbering 
thirty or more members. 
The Princess Players 
have gone the way of 
most of those who es- 
say experiments, 
but they will 
scarcely be 
missed 





DOROTHY 
WEBB 


with such 

healthy team- 

work to take their 

i place as is displayed 

LA by the Washington Square 

devotees of the drama. With no- 

body on salary, there’s no jealousy, 

no wire-pulling for parts. Each is only anxious for 

the success of the whole. For example, in “ Eugen- 

ically Speaking,” a satire quite in the Shaw manner 

by Edward Goodman, Ralph Roeder had perhaps two 

lines to speak as a footman. The next night he played 

the title-part in Maeterlinck’s “A Miracle of St. 
Anthony,” and played it well. 

The Washington Square Players’ announcement for 

their second season, starting in September, promises a 

. ' performance every night in the week, instead of the 

eee ce powcr Friday and Saturday affairs with which they started in. 

“a MODERN EVE” This will be made possible by increasing the price for 


HAZEL COX 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON, TO STAR FOR HER SECOND SEASON IN “ THE LIE,” BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


From her latest photograph—copyrighted by Ira L. Hill, New York 
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From a photograph by White. 


FRED JACKSON'S SUCCESSFUL FARCE, 
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THEIR ARRIVAL AT THE HOTEL 





a few of the seats to a dollar, in order to 
place some of the workers on salary and 
release them from the necessity of con- 
tinuing their outside employments. Hither- 
to only one-act plays have been produced, 
and these will no doubt continue in the 
majority, but full-length presentations may 
be made as well, should worthy works be 
offered to the play-reading committee. 

Already we are assured that Italy’s par- 
ticipation in the great war will not interfere 
with the Metropolitan’s season of opera. 
The arrangements are for twenty weeks, 
four of them, however, to be devoted to 
the Russian ballet. Geraldine Farrar will re- 
main; so will Gadski, Frieda Hempel, Mar- 
garete Ober, Louise Homer, and Frances 
Alda, wife of Gatti-Casazza, the director. 
Caruso is to return after a visit to Buenos 
Aires, and the promising young tenor, Mar- 
tinelli, has not risked going away. Among 
the newcomers are two young American 
singers, Edith Mason and Helen Warrum, 
also a Spanish coloratura soprano, Maria 
Barrientos, who will introduce the language 
of Cervantes for the first time at the Metro- 
politan, in the new Spanish opera “ Go- 
yescas,” by Enrique Granados. 

Mr. Brady’s spring season of Gilbert & 
Sullivan was so successful that he is think- 
ing of devoting the Forty-Eighth Street 
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HARRY BEAUMONT AND VIOLA DANA AS THEY 
APPEAR IN THE EDISON PHOTOPLAY, 
“THE STONING” 


Theater to musical productions. 
that this may mean a series of revivals, as 
his beginning with De Wolf Hopper in 


I hope 


> 


“Wang ” and “ El Capitan” would seem 
to imply. I think few will dispute the 
statement that operetta in the eighties 
and nineties of the nineteenth century was 
a Thuch finer article than it has managed to 
be in the early naughts and teens of the 
twentieth. 

I wonder, by the way, if Mr. Brady 
couldn’t be induced to include “ 1492 ” in 
his list. Twenty-two years ago that 
amusing work started on a wonderful 
metropolitan run, destined to make the 
fortune—since lost—of E. E. Rice, and in- 
cidentally the reputation of Walter Jones, 
seen last season in “ The Third Party.” 
Labeled modestly “ extravaganza,” it had a 
plot with very much more substance than 
usually obtains in the musical piece of to- 
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day, and I am sure the part of Columbus 
—created by Mark Smith—could be built 
up to suit De Wolf Hopper down to the 
ground. Possibly Walter Jones could be per- 
suaded to repeat his doubling of the tramp 
and King Ferdinand, but I am afraid Mr. 
Brady couldn’t get Julian Eltinge to give 
up his own starring to replace Richard 
Harlow as Queen Isabella. “ 1492” was 
originally written by R. A. Barnet for the 
Boston Cadets, an amateur organization 
with a big following at the 
Hub, and was played by them 
with signal success. 

It was in the Gilbert & 
Sullivan revivals that Mr. 
Brady’s daughter, Alice, made 
her début, four years ago with 
Fritzi Scheff as Peep Bo in 
“The Mikado,” under the 
name of Marie Rose. She 
next appeared under her own 
name with Louise Gunning in 
“The Balkan Princess,” and 
later participated as Hebe in 
the star revival of “ Pinafore ” 
at the Casino. Other Gilbert 
& Sullivan operas in which she 
has sung are “ Patience ” and 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” 
and this summer she has 
been Phyllis in “ Iolanthe.” 
Her first dramatic part 
was Meg in “‘ Little 
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Women ” in the autumn of 1912—a por- 
trayal, according to a next-day’s reviewer, 
of “ exquisite delicacy and charm.” Her 
heroine in “ Sinners” of the past winter 
was another delightful creation. 

Reverting for an instant to “ 1492,” our 
portrait of Dorothy Webb recalls the fact 
that she appeared in this piece when only 
three years old. Her father and mother 
were playing with Lillian Russell in the 
operetta “ Dorothy,” from which she got 

her name, Miss Russell acting as her 
godmother. 
Miss Webb 
made her first 
Broadway 
hit two years 
ago in the 
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QUENTIN TOD AND HELEN CLARK, WHO HAVE MADE A HIT WITH THEIR DANCING IN THE MUSICAL 
COMEDY FROM ENGLAND, “ NOBODY HOME” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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SL illness |  name-part of “The Doll Girl,” with 
ee - : : Hattie Williams and Richard Carle. She 
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has also been in “ Gipsy Love” and an- 
other Lebar opera, “The Man With 
Three Wives.” This summer she was 
Camille Cascadier, one of Wiliam Nor- 
ris’s daughters, in the Casino show, 
“A Modern Eve.” 

Renée Cascadier, her sister in the piece, 
falls to Leila Hughes, first seen as 
Nadine in “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
After a year as Nadine she went with 
James T. Powers in “ Two Little Brides.” 
Her first ambition was for the concert 
stage, for which she studied in London. 
It was while on a visit to her home in 
New York for the Christmas holidays 
that F. C. Whitney happened to hear her 
sing, and offered her the part in the 

charming opera based on Shaw’s “ Arms 

and the Man,” as already detailed. 
Three years ago, at the same Casino 
where now, in “ A Modern Eve,” 
she is a baroness, Hazel 
* Cox was the countess with 
R Fritzi Scheff in “The 
Night Birds,” a modern- 
ized version of Johann Strauss’s famous 
opera, “ Die Fledermaus.” Miss Cox 
began in the chorus with a George Cohan 
show. Last season, in vaudeville, she 
did a series of song studies written for 
her by her sister, Ray Cox, who is in 

“ Twin Beds.” 

“A Modern Eve,” a musical comedy 
from the German, with some rather catchy 
tunes by Jean Gilbert and Victor Hol- 
lender, was three years in reaching New 
York after a production in Chicago, where 
it ran for twenty-six weeks. William 
Norris, who was last here with Belasco 
as the stern aunt in “ The Good Little 
Devil,” is featured as a henpecked hus- 
band, and Georgie Drew Mendum, cousin 
of Ethel Barrymore, acquitted herself 
valiantly as the hen who did pecking. 
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ONE ACTOR AND THE CRITICS 





I dare say you imagine that all actors 
fly to get the morning papers on the day 
after a first performance, to read what 

. the critics have to say about them. Not 
% | Sih aL, t) all of them do so. For instance, in his 
= aa reply to my query about his career, How- 

ANN MURDOCK, THE LAST STAR MADE BY ard Hall, who is Dr. Ralph Webster in 

CHARLES FROHMAN “The Natural Law,” seems to rely on 
tograth by Sarony, New ¥ rh hearsay evidence as to the slams the piece 
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got on its premiére at the Republic, in 
April. Listen to him: 


I am told that some critics imagined them- 
selves superdreadnoughts and submarines, and 
fired forty - two - centimeter projectiles and tor- 
pedoes into our poor little craft, but it refused to 
_ sink—a veritable miracle, eh? It still floats, and 
I am happy to be the ship’s doctor. 


Mr. Hall must be fated to play doctors. 
He was one in “ The Poor Little Rich Girl,” 
and another in “ Damaged Goods.” Be- 
lasco, however, made him a judge with 
Warfield in “ The Grand Army Man.” 

He tells me that he never keeps programs 
or press clippings. He came out of the 
West about twenty-five years ago, where he 
used to “ punch” cattle. Helen Holmes, 
leading woman in the same “ Natural Law,” 
also hails from the West, having been born 
in San Francisco and graduated from a 
young ladies’ seminary there. Her first 


part in the East was that of leading woman 
for Dustin Farnum in “ The Virginian.” 
She has also appeared in “ The Man from 
Home” and in Clyde Fitch’s last play, 
“ The City.” 

“The Natural Law” was written by 
Charles Sumner, a Chicago business man, 


and ran for ten weeks in Gotham. It’s a 
problem play with a vengeance, and has 
so many strong points that it is a pity the 
author could not have made it more con- 
sistently telling. That always excellent 
actress, Teresa Maxwell Conover, relieved 
the general gloom of the piece with a thor- 
oughly wholesome impersonation and some 
exceedingly fetching gowns. 


SOME NATIVE SONS OF NEW YORK 


A model cast for farce has helped “A 
Full House” to its bull’s-eye hit. May 
Vokes, unexcelled as a comic slavey; Her- 
bert Corthell, crook of “Seven Days” 
memory; George Parsons and Elizabeth 
Nelson, both fresh from “ A Pair of Sixes,” 
the first as a long-suffering husband, the 
second as alternately trusting and doubting 
wife, and in either mood reminding one 
strongly of Isabel Irving—these and the 
others play with the swiftness and the utter 
seriousness that are the life of farce. 

Claiborne Foster, who appears as the 
ingénue in the picture we give from “ A Full 
House,” comes of a leading Louisiana fam- 
ily. She is eligible to the D. A. R.’s, and 
one of her uncles is a district attorney, 
while another is the American minister to 
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Peru. Her first stage appearance was made 
at the New Theater as the Girl Lover in 
“ The Blue Bird,” and the next season she 
became one of the village children in “ Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Last autumn 
she was in “ Miss Daisy ” in New York, 
and later played Norma Noggs, in “ Roll- 
ing Stones,” in Chicago. 

Ralph Morgan, who is paired off with 
Miss Foster in “ A Full House,” was born 
in New York and graduated at Columbia 
in the same class with Roi Cooper Megrue, 
in whose play, “ Under Cover,” he acted 
all last winter. Morgan studied law, but 
didn’t like it as well as acting, in which 
he had had a good deal of practise by way 
of the college shows. He contrived to get 
into the cast for a special Ibsen matinée 
at the Hudson Theater, and after that there 
was no keeping him out of the profession. 
A season in summer stock at Richmond, 
Virginia, gave him a good grounding in ~ 
versatility; then he met Clyde Fitch, who 
cast him in “ The Blue Mouse ” and others 
of his plays. 

Another native of Manhattan is William 
Roselle, around whom the entire action in 
that other farce, “She’s In Again,” re- 
volves. He found his key of entrance to 
the profession in the Amaranth Dramatic 
Club, of Brooklyn, whence he graduated to 
the Ada Rehan-Otis Skinner starring com- 
pany, playing Lucentio in “ Taming of the 
Shrew ” and Joseph Surface in “ The School 
for Scandal.” After that he was Happy 
Thurston in the long run of “ Brown of 
Harvard.” The season before last saw him 
in two short-lived comedies, “‘ The Girl and 
the Pennant” and “ Marrying Money,” 
and in the spring of the present year he 
was involved in another “ flivver ”—“ Good 
Night, Nurse.” Roselle is of a clean-cut 
personality, and ranks high among our very 
limited number of good young American 
actors available for straight parts. 

The young widow in “ She’s In Again,” 
with whom Roselle pairs off, falls to Eileen 
Van Biene, daughter of the late August 
Van Biene, the noted Dutch actor and 
violoncellist, in whose sketch, “‘ The Master 
Musician,” she appeared as the slavey. 
Born in London, her first part was little 
Hendrik in “ Rip Van Winkle.” Later on 
she became the kind mother, Chee Moo, 
in “ The Yellow Jacket,” and in this coun- 
try joined Ethel Barrymore’s company as 
Karen in “ Tante.” Last winter we saw 
her briefly in “ Lady Luxury.” 
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Edwin Nicander, also in “She’s In 
Again,” is a native New Yorker from the 
Ninth Ward—the Greenwich Village dis- 
trict—and is another of the many well- 
known graduates of the old Murray Hill 
stock. Before that he had been in that 
famous farce, “ My Friend from India,” 
and more recently he has acted with John 
Drew. 

“ She’s In Again” appears to be a suc- 
cess of laughter. New York got it via 
Paris, where it was “ Ma Tante d’Honfleur,” 
and London, where it became “ My Aunt.” 
Thomas J. Gray, a vaudeville writer, did 
it over into American, in acknowledgment 
of. which feat his name stands alone on the 
program. As is the case with “A Full 
House ” there’s a corking cast, including 
Ada Lewis—another native ‘of New York 
—Helen Lowell, and George A. Schiller. 
“ She’s In Again ” was Ned Wayburn’s first 
essay as a producer on his own account 
after his successful experience in staging 
shows, especially dancing ones, for others. 
In one of these he appeared as himself, 
showing how he does it. 

It is expected that “ She’s In Again,” 
which opened at the Gaiety on May 17, 
will keep the stage there until Henry Miller 
has ready the new play by Jules Eckert 
Goodman, “ Just Outside the Door,” which 
he is to produce in association with Klaw & 
Erlanger. 

Meanwhile, Ned Wayburn, having got 
his hand in, has leased the Century, built 
in 1909 as the New Theater of so many 
hopes, and means ic launch there, about 
the beginning of August, another of his 
products — “ Town Topics,” a revue, ac- 
cording to the announcements, quite in the 
London way. We have been threatened 
with this London music-hall manner of do- 
ing things, lo, these many years, but the 
real article has never yet materialized. If 
the ambitions with which the beautiful 
structure on Central Park West was dedi- 
cated must be abased to variety level, let 
us trust that one Leicester Square feature 
at least, that of a really good band in the 
orchestra pit, will be duplicated. 

I may mention here that another of New 
York’s big auditoriums—the Hippodrome 
—has also changed hands, passing from 
the Shuberts to Charles Dillingham. The 
new lessee will put on a big spectacle, “ All 
America,” under the efficient direction of 
R. H. Burnside, the man who staged 
“ Chin-Chin ” and “ Watch Your Step.” 
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* Pheebe Foster is another actress pictured 
in this issue who can successfully contro- 
vert the prevailing belief that New York 
has no worth-while native sons and daugh- 
ters. She started in very modestly with a 
position in the stock company at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, where a friend of the 
Selwyns saw her. His report was so en- 
thusiastic that they decided to try her in 
the small réle of Amy Cartwright, the girl 
who steals the jewels in the first act of 
“ Under Cover.” She acquitted herself so 
well that when Violet Heming, who has the 
lead in the same play, was called to At- 
lantic City for a week’s try-out of Mr. 
Megrue’s new piece, “ Under Fire,” Miss 
Foster fell heir to the heroine during the 
six nights of Miss Heming’s absence. Again 
she made good, and thus acquires, the 
privilege of creating the ingénue lead in 
Irvin Cobb’s “ Back Home,” scheduled for 
the early autumn. 

A sixth New York player who happens 
to figure in our portraits this month is 
Helen Clark. Miss Clark made an in- 
stantaneous hit by her dancing with 
Quentin Tod in “ Nobody Home,” which, 
starting in at the Princess in April, was 
moved to the larger Maxine Elliott Thea- 
ter across the street in June. She was 
born on Washington Heights, and was dis- 
covered by Elisabeth Marbury—who man- 
aged the Castles — one evening when she 
chanced to go down to dance at that unique 
institution, the Strand Roof, where lonely 
souls in the big city may get acquainted 
and enjoy innocent pastime under proper 
chaperonage. 

As to Quentin Tod, he is English, and 
used to act in London with Granville 
Barker. He came to America with 
“ Fanny’s First Play,” and has remained 
ever since. He danced in “ The Sunshine 
Girl,” and later with Joan Sawyer at the 
Persian Garden. 


WHAT DALY AND SHAW DID FOR EACH OTHER 


Arnold Daly is still another native New 
Yorker, though not a Manhattanite, for he 
was born in Brooklyn on October 4, 1875. 
He is very frank about admitting that he 
has always been somewhat difficult to get 
along with. He once told a reporter that 
he was thrown out of four schools, and that 
he quit as office-boy for Charles Frohman 
because Mr. Frohman wouldn’t see things 
from his point of view. But it was under 
Mr. Frohman’s management that Daly 
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registered one of his very first hits—as a 
fellow with a big laughing scene in the 
farce ‘‘ Because She Loved Him So.” His 
ancestry is Irish, which may or may not 
account for his real or alleged combative- 
ness. 

He was only in his middle teens when 
he began getting on the stage—and off it 
again. His first really important part was 
assigned him by Frank Mayo in “ Puddin’- 
head Wilson ” because he happened to look 
it—being then pale, undersized, and sickly 
in appearance. In 1899 he became Wilfred 
Varney in “ Secret Service,” and the next 
season he was the mad lover in “ Barbara 
Frietchie.” It was while acting in the 
Civil War play that he conceived the plan 
of putting “ Candida ” on the stage—pos- 
sibly through an association of ideas, as 
in those days Shaw was generally con- 
sidered altogether too wild to stand a 
chance of getting over the footlights. 

Daly’s scheme was to form a club of 
actors suitable to the various parts, and to 
play the thing on a cooperative basis. He 
corralled Hilda Spong for the title-rdle, 
Alison Skipworth for Prossy, the typist, 
William Courtenay for Lexy Mill, and 
Charles Richman for Morell. The latter 
got married just at this time, and disap- 
pointed at rehearsals. Then Miss Spong 
grew nervous, and after trying in vain to 
secure Annie Russell in her place, Daly 
gave it up. But in 1903, with an alto- 
gether different cast, he brought out “‘ Can- 
dida” with himself as Marchbanks, and 
thus put Shaw on the dramatic map. 

It seems rather ungrateful of the Irish 
humorist to forbid Daly ever again to ap- 
pear in any of his plays, for the rather 
trivial reason that some time ago, in Lon- 
don, the actor dared to alter a line or two 
in “Arms and the Man” without the 
author’s permission. ‘The performance of 
“ Candida ” at the Park Theater on May 
29 was Arnold Daly’s farewell to Shaw. 
An odd shake-up in the dice-box of fate 
brought Hilda Spong forward as the Can- 
dida in these representations, and she regis- 
tered a hit dwarfing that of any other 
actress who has appeared in the rdle. 

Doris Mitchell was the Prossy. Our pic- 
ture shows her as Gloria to the Dr. Valen- 
tine of Mr. Daly in Shaw’s “ You Never 
Can Tell,” which he first produced in 1905. 
Varied indeed has been the career of Miss 
Mitchell, to whom the late Richard Mans- 
field opened the way by casting her for the 
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young Prince of Wales in “ Richard Ill” 
during an engagement in Chicago, where 
he had heard favorably of her as an ama- 
teur actress and singer in society entertain- 
ments. She was then sent abroad to per- 
fect her studies, and on her return, by way 
of still further widening her experience, she 
created the Queen in “ The Wizard of Oz.” 
In 1904 she’ was Lady Montague with 
Sothern and Marlowe in “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 


THE STAR OF “ THE LIE” 


Margaret Illington is another Illinois 
girl whose Chicago training grounded her 
for a career which has brought her far up 
the ladder of fame. Born in Bloomington, 
as Maud Light, she attended the Hart Con- 
way School of Dramatic Art, where she 
took the Joseph Jefferson medal for pro- 
ficiency in Shakespeare. Buoyed up with 
the hopes inspired by this success, she came 
to New York for an engagement. 

This was in 1900, and she had the ex- 
traordinary good luck to secure an open- 
ing almost immediately—with a small part 
in “The Pride of Jennico,” James K. 
Hackett being the star and Daniel Froh- 
man the manager. Her abilities proved so 
pronounced that she was speedily pro- 
moted to the more important réle of Michel, 
the gipsy, and during the long engagement 
of the piece she now and then replaced 
Bertha Galland as leading woman. 

Two years later she joined the stock 
company that Daniel Frohman established 
at Daly’s Theater, where she appeared first 
as Victorine, the maid, in “ Frocks and 
Frills,” and later in the second lead, Fleur- 
de-Lys, in “ Notre Dame.” In the spring 
of 1904 she was chosen as Henriette for the 
all-star cast of “ The Two Orphans” at 
the New Amsterdam, and 1906 she made 
her first London appearance as Shirley 
Rossmore in “ The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Her first decided hit as a star was achieved 
with “ Kindling” in 1911, although pre- 
vious to that she had scored heavily with 
the late Kyrle Bellew in “ The Thief.” 

It was the fifteen months’ run of this 
last play, in a part which required her to 
be on the stage constantly throughout the 
evening, that almost brought Miss Illing- 
ton’s career to a close. Indeed, she did 
quit the boards for a period with the dec- 
laration that her retirement was absolutely 
final. But she reconsidered, as they gen- 
erally do, after a brief time of rest. 
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A tour of fifty weeks in “ The Lie ” has 
been mapped out for her during the com- 
ing season. In gratitude for what she does 
for his play, Henry Arthur Jones has ded- 
icated the published volume of it to her. 


BACK TO GREECE VIA BARKER 


In the same month of May, Granville 
Barker closed Wallack’s in one blaze of 
glory with Bernard Shaw, and dedicated 
the fine stadium of the College of the City 
of New York with “ The Trojan Women ” 
of Euripides in another triumphant corus- 
cation. This latter was indeed a great oc- 
casion. Manhattan had never seen any- 
thing just like it. College professors in 
their gowns and mortar-boards, society in 
its limousines, flocked to Washington 
Heights, and Mr. Barker was obliged to 
give extra performances, both of “ The 
Trojan Women ” and of another Euripides 
tragedy, “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” which was 
resurrected from its classic shelf to add 
éclat to the ceremonies. 

Naturally most of the interest centered 
about “ The Trojan Women,” its pillory- 
ing of the cruelties of war having an almost 
appalling appositeness at this time. Mr. 
Barker’s wife, Lillah McCarthy, acquitted 
herself finely in the trying réle of Hecuba, 
which calls for physical endurance of no 
mean dimensions, while Chrystal Herne, 
recently seen in “ Polygamy,” appealed 
strongly as her daughter, Cassandra, the 
prophetess. Edith Wynne Matthison’s 
fine diction, too, served her well as An- 
dromache. 

Miss McCarthy has been on the stage 
just twenty years. Like her husband, she 
is English, and her early appearances were 
made with the Ben Greet company, chiefly 
in Shakespeare. Then followed a long 
series of parts ranging all the way from the 
Nan of “ Alone in London” to Margaret 
Knox in “ Fanny’s First Play,” a character 
which she created in 1911. This magazine 
printed its first portrait of Miss McCarthy 
in the issue for March, 1902, and the line 
beneath the engraving stated that she “ has 
been called one of the handsomest actresses 
on the English stage.” She had then been 
playing with Wilson Barrett in Australia. 


FROM STAGE TO SCREEN 


Artists of the stage are posing for the 
screen with such frequency that already it 
is a far easier matter to make a list of those 
who haven’t succumbed to the lure of the 
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film than of those who have. There is an 
irresistible fascination about seeing your- 
self as others see you, especially with the 
added inducement of a good round salary. 
I am told, however, that one actor—I think 
it is Douglas Fairbanks—holds out be- 
cause he won’t get up early in the morning 
to do the regular day’s work that must be 
gone through in the motion-picture world. 

A curious phase of the profession is the 
contrast between the original flesh-and- 
blood creator of a part and the movie play- 
er selected to transfer it to the screen. 
Here, for instance, is tiny Marguerite 
Clark following Maude Adams in “ The 
Pretty Sister of José”; Jack Barrymore 
takes William Collier’s part in “The 
Dictator”; and our portrait of Pauline 
Frederick shows her in “The Eternal 
City,” in the character created by Viola 
Allen. 

This story by Marion Crawford is a great 
temptation to the motion-picture man. 
Most of the scenes were photographed in 
Rome itself, and it was not to be expected 
that the projectors could resist the oppor- 
tunity to throw in some beautiful but 
rather extraneous moonlight effects with 
the Colosseum as a background. 

As Miss Frederick went to Rome for 
“ The Eternal City,” so now, I believe, she 
will journey to Egypt as the heroine in 
“ Bella Donna.” She is a native of Bos- 
ton, and first went on the stage at the Bos- 
ton Music Hall, as the result of a dare by 
her schoolmates. At the time she was 
studying for grand opera. Her first New 
York appearance was made in 1902 with 
“ The Rogers Brothers at Harvard.” 

Three years later she made a striking 
impression with Lew Fields in “ It Hap- 
pened in Nordland.” She passed from 
musical to straight parts in 1906 with the 
best, though not the most popular, of 
Channing Pollock’s plays, “ The Little 
Gray Lady.” Two years ago she was 
Potiphar’s wife in “Joseph and His 
Brethren,” and last autumn she created 
the title-réle in “‘ Innocent.” 

A rather remarkable photoplay is “ The 
Stoning,” made by the Edison Company 
from the story of the same name by James 
Oppenheim. Viola Dana, who is featured 
in “The Stoning,” is herself a “ movie 
fan.” She goes to the picture houses regu- 
larly, and can scarcely wait till five thirty 
each Wednesday afternoon, when the com- 
pleted Edison pictures are first shown to 
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those who posed for them in the projec- 
tion-room at the studio. Miss Dana will 
be recalled as the heroine in “ The Poor 
Little Rich Girl ” two years ago. Previous- 
ly she had played vaudeville in “ The 
Littlest Rebel.” She prefers pictures to the 
spoken drama. 

“No, I have never done anything par- 
ticularly daring,” she said in answer to my 
question. “ What I dislike to do most is 
a scene that requires me to mingle with 
the crowd on a public thoroughfare— 
Broadway, for instance.” 

Harry Beaumont, who acts the part of 
the young brakeman in “ The Stoning,” 
comes from St. Louis, where he began his 
career about twelve years ago. Among the 
plays in which he has appeared in the 
spoken drama are “ Under Southern Skies,” 
“ The County Chairman,” and “ Checkers.” 
His outstanding feat in filmdom was 
achieved in “ Uncle Mun and the Min- 
ister,” when he wooed the heroine while 
swimming under water. He has been called 
the George Cohan of the movies. 

A strange combination of the silent and 
spoken drama rather works out to the dis- 
advantage of the latter in “ The Alien,” 
which is George Beban’s famous vaudeville 
sketch, “ The Sign of the Rose,” under a 
new name. After nine reels of pictures, 
Mr. Beban takes up the story in person 
with the old act; but the speed with which 
backgrounds flash by us in the films ac- 
centuates the slowness of the flesh-and- 
blood portion with rather disastrous results. 


SOME SUMMER SHOWS 


New York’s summer season in the thea- 
ter may be said to open officially with the 
production at the Winter Garden of “ The 
Passing Show of ”—whatever the current 
year may be. That of rors sent up its 
curtain on May 29, and its devisers were 
fortunate in having such a flexible dummy 
as “ Experience ” on which to hang their 
material. 

This time it is literally material—that 
of the costumes— on which the interest 
chiefly centers. Melville Ellis having gone 
over to Dillingham and A. H. Woods, 
Mrs. J. J. Shubert threw herself into the 
breach with designs of such originality and 
effectiveness that one is kept constantly 
on the alert for the next surprise in color 
combination that will flash on one’s view. 

Of the people, Marilynn Miller, a won- 
drously young; and pretty girl, easily car- 
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ries off the beauty stakes, and John Charles 
Thomas, fresh from his hit in “The 
Peasant Girl,” makes a fine figure of Youth. 
Most of the fun emanates from Willie 
Howard, of the two brothers, with George 
Monroe, as Lily from “ The Song of Songs,” 
and Harry Fisher, as a figure from “ Po- 
lygamy,” to help out in this direction. 
Daphne Pollard, a newcomer from Aus- 
tralia, proves herself an Eva Tanguay 
effervescing from a pint bottle, while 
Frances Pritchard, as Dance, is surely the 
perfect personification of the art. 

George Nash, whom we saw last as the 
arch-plotter doomed to conversion in 
“The Miracle Man,” has achieved star- 
dom. His vehicle is the third play with a 
name borrowed from the cards that Broad- 
way has seen within fourteen months. If 
“ Three of Hearts” does not measure up 
in constructive ability either to “A Full 
House ” or to “A Pair of Sixes,” it con- 
trives to hold the interest and to afford 
several of its characters, notably Mr. Nash 
himself, acting moments of picturesque ef- 
fectiveness. 

The piece was written by Martha Mor- 
ton, noted as the only living prize-winner 
who ever amounted to anything afterward. 
She based it upon Harold MacGrath’s 
story of the same name. If she sometimes 
seems to be trumping her partner’s ace, 
this may be set down to the fact that she 
is accustomed to going ahead in her own 
sweet way, unhampered by a story that 
must be followed. 

The action centers on a lost necklace. 
Tip to ambitious amateur playwrights— 
twist your plot about stolen jewelry if you 
wish to appeal to a manager’s contract 
blank. A novel touch in this case is the 
hero’s effort to be taken for a thief, instead 
of avoiding the suspicion of criminality. 

Ziegfeld “ Follies,” 1915 brand, arrived 
at the New Amsterdam on June 21 in a 
blaze of beauty, both of girls, which was 
to be expected, and of scenery, which came 
somewhat in the nature of a pleasing sur- 
prise. Joseph Urban, of Vienna, was 
called in to provide the background for a 
revue that proves to excel the eight that 
have preceded it in this series. I have 
space only to mention the hit achieved by 
a show in which lines—except those of 
pulchritude — are at a minimum, while 
dancing, novelties, fun, and constant 
changes keep one’s eyes as much on the 
alert as they are at the “ movies.” 


~< 





She Man of sce 


by, Manning of. Rabin I 


facturing Company hummed with 
activity. 

Six typewriters were trembling under 
a high-speed pounding; shipping - clerks 
scurried hither and thither; bookkeepers 
buried their noses deeper in the pages of 
stuffy ledgers and ostentatiously displayed 
ink-smeared finger-tips. Even the office- 
boy temporarily paused in his enthralling 
pastime of carving the credit man’s quar- 
tered-oak desk to answer the stentorian call 
of the filing-clerk, an underling ordinarily 
beneath his notice. 

Then Mr. Thaddeus Dodge, president of 
the company, finished his stroll through 
the general office and slammed the door of 
his private sanctum. 

Six typewriter keys were hit with a final 
aggressive bang; six stenographers leaned 
back and rearranged their hair into more 
fluffy array. Bookkeepers straightened their 
bent backs and drummed tattooes with 
their pens. The office-boy abruptly paused 
in his mission for the filing-clerk and con- 
signed that worthy to the lower regions. 

One of the bookkeepers shivered slightly. 

“When the old man sails through this 
here office,” he vouchsafed, “I gets the 
shivers!” 

His fellow slaves of the high stools tit- 
tered—with one exception. To Jim Lynch, 
the head bookkeeper, any mention of the 
great Dodge in terms other than those of 
reverence savored of heresy. Yet Jim said 
nothing. Mechanically he dipped his pen 
in the ink-well and prepared for more of 
the never-ending grind. 

For his untiring services Jim received 
the enviable sum of one hundred dollars 
per month from the powers that were in 
the Dodge Manufacturing Company. But 
what is one hundred dollars a month? Not 
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much these days. Deduct such expenses 
as motion pictures, car-fare, Palm Beach 
suit, and dimes for the relief of war-suffer- 
ers—to say nothing of such inevitable 
things as board, laundry, and tobacco—and 
there is little left of the original hundred. 

The man who contemplates marriage on 
a salary of such microscopic dimensions 
must expect to live the life of a Belgian 
refugee. 

Jim Lynch was avowedly ambitious. In 
all likelihood he would long since have for- 
gotten this, had it not been for the fact that 
he had allowed it to become a habit. He 
liked to think that he was ambitious, and 
to tell people about it, else the spark would 
have died during his years of toil. 

Being a bookkeeper, Jim was not special- 
ly infatuated with his job. His position 
was similar to that of the man who finds 
himself married to a woman he cannot love. 
He found that it wasn’t all it was cracked 
up to be. He knew that he was rapidly dis- 
integrating into three equal parts—one an 
ink-well, one a ledger, and one a servile 
“ Yes, sir.” 

Jim’s ambition soared above that—far 
above. At least there was no tax on day- 
dreaming. He longed for the. day when he 
should receive a percentage of the net 
profits and be paying salaries to others. 
He wanted his own office, with the word 
“ Private” lettered starkly over the door. 
He wanted a quartered-oak desk with its 
pigeonholes filled with important papers. 

He dreamed of the day when he could 
give orders in the clear, crisp, incisive, im- 
pelling tones of Thaddeus Dodge; when he 
would participate in conferences, receive 
visitors, shake hands with big customers, 
smoke heavy, gold-banded cigars, see his 
name at the head of committee lists, be 
elected president of the local chamber of 
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commerce. In short, he wanted to be a 
power. 

But he had long since ceased working 
toward that end. True, he still hoped for 
it, but the passing of each day brought 
home to him more forcibly the realization 
that it was beyond his reach. It is an 
easy matter to imagine what one desires to 
be, to attain any such end is another 
matter. 

Being fairly well read, Jim eventually 
came to believe himself possessed of a dual 
personality. Hour after hour, during the 
droning time of the afternoons, he reveled 
in contemplation of his other and powerful 
self. Then would come an abrupt com- 
mand, a summons, a call, and he would be 
brought to earth again. The pen, the ink, 
the ledger, the “ Yes, sir ”—and once again 
he was Jim Lynch, head bookkeeper. 

Jim knew that to Dodge he was a bit of 
office furniture, as little capable of thinking 
as the dictating - machines. As for Jim’s 
idea of Dodge—Dodge, the man of ice, 
Dodge, the man of success, Dodge, at the 
sound of whose voice the force kotowed— 
Dodge was Jim’s ideal. 

He was tall, handsome, in the prime of 
life, prosperous, mighty. He had but to 
wish for a thing, and lo, it came to pass. 
Two hundred human beings moved at his 
beck and call, and the welfare of many 
hung upon his whim. From his office in 
New Jersey he guided the destinies of men 
in California. His voice was cold and busi- 
nesslike. His business was run on business 
lines — sentiment played no part in his 
workaday world. It was this very iciness 
which Jim so much admired. 

The office-boy leaped to answer the 
buzzer from the private office. In a second 
he was back and at Jim’s desk, As his 
narrow little eyes met those of the head 
bookkeeper, they shone with a light of 
additional respect. 

“Mr. Dodge wants t’ see you, Mr. 
Lynch.” 

In a flash Jim was aroused from his 
lethargic state. In a split second he as- 
sumed an impenetrable mantle of pompos- 
ity. Dodge, the great man, had command- 
ed his presence! 


II 


Jmw’s first flush of enthusiasm at being 
haled into the private office faded suddenly 
under a terrifying thought. Suppose some- 
thing had gone wrong? Suppose the great 


man had decided to retrench on the ex- 
pense question? 

As he crossed the threshold, he was al- 
ternately in the clouds and the depths. 
Dodge’s keen gray eyes seemed to pierce 
his very flesh, and he quivered. Then 
Dodge spoke, his voice kind and friendly, 
his grim mouth twisting at the corners until 
the contortion resembled a smile—and a 
very human, pleasing one. 

“ Have a seat.” 

Jim exhaled in one great, relieving puff. 
So nothing was wrong! Well, he hadn’t 
really thought so, anyway. Jim settled 
himself in the enveloping depths of a 
heavily cushioned chair. Ah, that he might 
dream of the day— 

But Dodge was speaking, in his same 
even, kindly, almost paternal tone. 

“ You are James Lynch?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Jim tried to speak evenly, but somehow 
a lump managed to hop into his throat with 
every word—with every thought of a word. 
He tried his best to meet squarely the 
piercing yet kindly glance of his employer, 
and he was gratified and somewhat em- 
boldened by the fact that Dodge seemed 
unaware of his nervousness. There was 
something pleasant about Dodge; it 
warmed him strangely. 

“ How long have you been working with 
me?” 

“A trifle over five years, sir.” 

“ Your salary?” 

“One hundred dollars a month, sir.” 

“ Been a bookkeeper from the first?” 

“Yes, sir. I started in at twenty-five 
dollars a month.” | 

“Umi-hum! Ever tried to better your- 
self, or are you content to be a bookkeeper 
always?” 

“ Why, I—I—” Lynch was momentari- 
ly nonplused. “ I—you see, sir, I’ve tried, 
but somehow there never seemed to be any 
opening; and when there was, an outside 
man always filled it. But I’m hoping there 
will be an opening some day.” 

“ Ever studied anything about this busi- 
ness except the bookkeeping?” 

“ Not —not thoroughly, sir. You see, 
one is kept tied down very closely—” 

“ Are you tired of your job?” 

Jim flushed painfully. 

“No, sir—and yet, sir, if I may be 
honest, I must say that I cannot like it 
particularly. I’m always hoping that some- 
thing else will turn up—though, of course, 
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sir, this place is ali right, and I guess I’ve 
been treated very weil.” 

Dodge leaned batk in his chair and 
clipped the end from a black perfecto with 
a gold cigar-cutter. He seemed to be 
Staring at the ceiling, yet Jim knew that 
those keen gray eyes had not left his face 
for an instant. Dodge thought carefully; 
then he spoke, as always, with a predom- 
inant tone of positiveness in his voice. 

“ A young man like you,” he remarked 
evenly, “should never be content merely 
to hold a job such as you have. You should 
be ambitious—” 

“ T am, sir.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t show it. Now 
I’m going to speak very frankly to you, 
young man. I’m afraid the past five years 
have tended to edge you into a rut, and I 
never like to see a maninarut. Of course, 
there are some men in this world who are 
simply born to work in that way, just as 
in an army only a small number of men 
may be officers. But no man with ambition 
need stay in a rut. There isn’t a man in 


my employ who cannot advance if he 
shows the right spirit. I don’t mean mere- 
ly wishing for a thing—I mean laboring for 
it. You have a splendid opportunity here 


for advancement. By the way,” he went 
on sharply, “ have you ever done any spe- 
cial studying at night?” 

“ Not much, sir.” 

“ You’ve been throwing away valuable 
time for the past five years. I’m talking 
to you straight from the shoulder, because 
I wish to help you. You have a good face, 
a square jaw. You seem to be a man who 
could accomplish things by Lard work; but 
you evidently lack initiative. You lack 
foresight. Suppose” — Dodge transfixed 
Jim’s eyes; then he spat the words out 
suddenly —“ could you fill a position of 
responsibility?” 

Jim gasped. 

“ [—I—-why, yes, sir, I’d try my very 
best.” 

Jim’s voice unconsciously assumed a 
note of determination. Dodge’s vitality 
seemed to be contagious. 

“ That’s the way to talk,” smiled the 
great man. “ Try your best; no one can 
do more than that. Now I'll come right 
down to brass tacks. If you will promise 
me that you will work hard, very hard— 
that you will study me, and men, and busi- 
ness—then I think I shall find myself in a 
position to offer you a post of responsibility, 


of authority, with the Dodge Manufac- 
turing Company.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ Just that,” continued Dodge bruskly. 
“T think you are the right man. I believe 
I can train you to my methods of business. 
Anyway, I’m willing to try, if you are. I 
have here a contract. Under its terms you 
would have, for a trial period, what is really 
a managerial position, immediately under 
me and directly over the working force. 
The salary is five thousand dollars a year. 
If you make good—and it will mean hard 
work—that salary will be increased, and 
with the increase you will be allowed to 
buy an interest in the business on favorable 
terms. As you may or may not know, I 
am virtually the only stockholder in the 
company; the other two have holdings 
which are merely nominal. What do you 
say?” 

Jim passed his hand across a perspiring 
forehead. He assumed a smile which under 
any other circumstances might have been 
called silly. 

“ T—I—-you see, I’m dumfounded, Mr. 
Dodge. I—” 

“Do you accept my offer? It means 
hard work—the hardest kind of work.” 

Dodge’s expression was very grave, but 
his eyes were dancing quizzically. 

“Why, yes, sir—I’m overwhelmed. I 
accept—yes, sir!” 

“Good! Shake!” 

Jim extended his hand, and Dodge 
gripped his fingers in a _bone-crushing 
grasp. 

“That’s settled. The new order of 
things will go into effect to-morrow morn- 
ing. Of course, I had my reasons for this. 
You see, I didn’t want a one-man concern 
any longer. The business is getting very 
large, and more than one man is required 
to look after it. There are a great many 
minor details and loose ends which, at first, 
will constitute your province. Meanwhile 
you must be studying, studying, studying. 
I have been looking for a man who is a 
plugger, who is ambitious, whom I can 
trust, and who will appreciate his responsi- 
bilities. I have watched you carefully. 
With the proper amount of work and ap- 
plication, I believe you can fill the bill.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Somehow, when there was so much to 
be said at this hour of the realization of 
his wildest dreams, Jim found himself at a 
loss for words. 
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“ There’s money in it—good money,” 
continued Dodge; “ but it won’t be a snap. 
The work you have been doing for the 
past five years will be easy in comparison. 
You'll have to learn to keep your eyes and 
ears open, and your mouth shut. You've 
been recommended to me as industrious, 
sober, and sensible. Of course, you’ll have 
to cultivate a little more pepper and git-up- 
and-git—and I believe you can do it. I 
suppose you accept?” 

“ Accept?” Jim laughed ripplingly— 
delight, surprise, wonder in his voice. 
“Yes, sir. I hardly need to say that!” 
Dodge’s manner — his friendliness, frank- 
ness, encouragement—was inspirational to 
the young man. “ I—I’d like to say how 
thankful I am, Mr. Dodge—” 

“ Don’t say it,” snapped Dodge. “ Show 
it! You'll have plenty of chance.” 

“ But I must say something. You— 
you’re bringing true my wildest -dreams. 
You’ve made me realize things. I’m go- 
ing to work harder than I ever dreamed 
a man could work; and if I have it in me, 
I'll guarantee that I shall not disappoint 
you. I want you to keep on top of me all 


the time, sir, and haul me over the coals 
if Ido things wrong. I really want to learn. 


I really want to make good—to do more 
than make good.” 

“ That’s the spirit!” beamed Dodge. 
“You'll do, if your enthusiasm doesn’t 
temper down. Go outside, get your books 
in shape to turn over to your successor, 
and this afternoon you may take a holiday. 
I’ll announce it to the force ‘at closing 
time.” 

Jim rose. He was weak in the knees from 
his sudden good fortune, yet—it was true, 
true, true! The word rang through his 
ears as a chant of success. 

Once more they clasped hands—equals 
now, no longer master and slave. Then 
Jim stepped out into the general office. 


Ill 


Tuose few minutes in the private sanc- 
tum had worked wonders with the young 
man. First one, then all the rest of his 
associates, marveled at the new manner 
of him— his expression of inexpressible 
content, the manner in which he seemed 
to radiate confidence and efficiency. 

He walked with shoulders thrown back. 
His step was firm. His eyes had profited 
by contact with those of Dodge, and they 
met the inquiring glances of his desk-mates 
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unswervingly. With difficulty he repressed 
a boyish and natural desire to shout, to 
yell, to kick his heels together in glee. To 
him had come his moment of supreme 
triumph—the moment which comes to all. 
of us at some time in our lives, if we can 
recognize its advent. 

As if by magic his universe had altered. 
From the slave he had been made the po- 
tentate. His castles in Spain had become 
hard, solid facts. All that he had wished 
for, all his ambitions, which for five years 
had been growing vaguer and more vague, 
had now come true. 

Why had Dodge—but Jim was in no 
mood for close and connected thought as 
yet. It was true—that was all he cared 
about. Perchance he really had greater 
ability than he had dreamed. Anyhow, he 
would make good—he knew he would make 
good. Dodge believed in him, and Dodge 
was never wrong. He would work his 


fingers to the bone for his benefactor. 


His eyes met those of Marian Carter, 
the head stenographer; and through him 
there surged a great gladness. She would 
be happy. He restrained an impulse to tell 
her then and there, deciding to wait until 
they were alone. He strolled with assumed 
nonchalance to her desk. 

“Leave promptly for your lunch, 
Marian,” he said happily. “ I'll be waiting 
for you. I want you to take lunch with 
me, so that I can tell you something.” 

Her eyes sparkled into his. 

“ Something fine?” 

“ Magnificent!” 

“ Tell me now,” she begged. 

He smiled in a superior manner. 

“ Tt will keep—thank goodness!” 

“ You’re cruel! I’m terribly excited.” 

“ Don’t beg, but punch the time-clock 
on the stroke.” 

Back to his desk went Jim. He turned 
a deaf ear to a flood of questions from his 
companions as he buried himself in the 
books. For the first time in five years the 
figures took on a significance to him. They 
meant income and outgo—profit and loss— 
business. From this moment on he was 
the hub, not merely a spoke, of the wheel. 

Jennings, an under-bookkeeper, sidled 
to Jim complainingly. 

“T just can’t make this balance,” he half 
whined. “ I’ve gone over it and over it—” 

“Go over it again!” snapped Jim in a 
new voice. “ The thing can and will bal- 
ance. Stick to it!” 
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Jennings looked at the other man; then 
his loose-hanging jaw snapped shut. 

“ Needn’t get huffy about it,” he said 
shortly. “ And you needn’t think I can’t 
get it, either—’cause I will!” 

Dodge, who had started through the 
outer office unknown to Lynch, heard the 
dialogue. With an effort he concealed a 
smile of satisfaction. 

“That chap’s going to make good,” he 
told himself. 


IV 


Art two minutes before twelve Jim closed 
his books, carefully wiped his pen-point, 
donned his coat and hat, and stood waiting 
near the street door. Five minutes later 
Marian crossed the shipping-room to his 
side. 

Jim’s heart beat faster at sight of her. 
Small she was, and shapely. Fluffy brown 
hair peeped tantalizingly from under a 
tiny straw hat; a middy blouse disclosed 
pink-white skin and rounded throat. And 
her looks were not belicd by her per- 
sonality. 

Marian, and not mere empty fame or 
fortune, was the goal of Jim’s ambition. 
Their love-story had been a idyl of trust 
and confidence. 

She slipped her hand through his arm. 

“Now please tell me,” she begged 
prettily. 

He smiled in man’s superior manner. 

“Miss Impatience!” he teased. “I’m 
running things my way this noon-hour.” 

And run them his own way he did. He 
took her to the best restaurant in the city; 
he selected a table for two, cunningly con- 
cealed by palms; he ordered lavishly yet 
tastefully. Then he leaned across the 
snowy table-top and laughed into the girl’s 
radiant face. 

“Now I'll tell you,” he announced. 

“T’m perishing with curiosity.” 

“ Well "—he grinned boyishly, making 
his announcement as dramatic as possible— 
“what would you say if I were to tell you 
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that I am to be made assistant general 
manager of the Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany at a salary of five thousand dollars 
a year—” 

“ Jim!” 

“ And,” he continued, “that when I 
make good my salary is to be increased, 
and the increase used to buy me an in- 
terest in the business?” 

“é No! ”? 

“True as Gospel, little girl. And it 
means—” Covertly his hand found hers 
under the table in a warm grip. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” Marian said 
happily. 

“Marvelous! And he’s certainly treat- 
ing me white. I never dreamed that he had 
been watching me. Honestly, it was like 
a bomb. It’s to start to-morrow—” 

“ To-morrow?” 

“Yes. I have a half-holiday this after- 
noon, and to-morrow I become the assistant 
general manager of the firm. Won’t the 
boys be envious? And just think, Marian 
—he could easily have got a trained, ex- 
perienced man for the same money. I 
guess it’s because I know his ways so well, 
and he wants to teach me to run the busi- 
ness as he runs it.” 

“He’s a darling!” bubbled the girl. 
Then her face grew serious and her voice 
more subdued. “ And that brings on an- 
other subject I guess I’d better tell you, 
Jim dear.” 

“ Yes?” 

The waiter served the lunch and departed 
quietly. 

“A few days ago,” the girl said slowly, 
“ Mr. Dodge—asked me to marry him.” 

“ What?” 

“Yes, really. Oh, he was mighty nice 
about it, Jim—mighty nice. It hurt me 
to say no; but he took it like the man he 
is. I’d suspected it—a woman can always 
tell, you know. He pressed me for my rea- 
son, and so, finally—I know you won’t be 
mad, Jim—I told him that I was engaged 
to you!” 


A MIRROR 


Ir near my lips a mirror should be held, 

I think upon its surface thou couldst see, 
Were I awake or in my hours of dreams, 

Thy dear name breathed in mistlike tracery! 





ELL me, my sisters, 
have I chosen the 
better way? 

Tell me this—you, whose 
husband gives you every- 
thing that you ask for, and 
is so busy making money 
that you scarcely ever see him. He comes 
home tired out. He never takes you into 
his confidence. But he does make the 
money, and all you have to do is express a 
wish and it is gratified. You spend many 
lonely hours, and many gay hours, but I 
doubt if one of them holds for you peace 
or contentment. 

And you, the woman who is wrapped up, 
body and soul, in business. You go to 
business with your husband, you work side 
by side. You breathe business, talk busi- 
ness, think business. When business hours 
are over you eat in a restaurant and then 
go to a show. Your great ambition is to 
make money, to succeed. Are you happy? 
Has life given you what you hoped for? 

You, again, the woman who is driving 
her husband with a whip. You want what 
other women of your acquaintance have. 
You want automobiles, jewels, and fine 
clothes. You spur on your tired man, stir 
up his energies, with what? Too often, I 
fear, with sulks and recriminations. You 
want wealth, and nothing less will satisfy 
you. 

Your present blessings are scorned and 
ignored in your craving for other things. 
You are becoming care-worn, peevish, and 
disagreeable, reaching out after costly 
baubles which you think will give you 
pleasure, instead of enjoying, and allowing 
your husband to enjoy, the real things close 
at hand. 

There are so many of us women, and 
we represent so many different types. As 
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the seed is sown, it is said, 
so will the flower grow; but 
not always. I am a living 
contradiction of that 
saying. 
We have reached the half- 
way house, my husband and 
I, and are slowly starting down the other 
side of the hill on the road that leads to 
old age and death. We have done nothing 
with our lives—at least, nothing in the eyes 
of the world. The seed of ambition, work, 
and accomplishment, was sown in me at my 
birth, but it has produced no brilliant 
flower. 

Have I chosen the better way? I have 
never asked for much money, or for the 
things that it buys; but I have something 
that no amount of money will buy—hap- 
piness; the kind of happiness that comes 
like a benediction on awakening in the 
morning. 

Most people would laugh at the idea of 
any one in my position making such an 
assertion. We are not rich; some would 
call us poor. I never urged or fretted my 
man to go out and make money for me. 
Have I been wrong? Was it a mistake to 
wrap him in a blanket of love, and to rob 
him of his ambition with kisses? 

He has been satisfied to come home to 
me. Home has always had greater attrac- 
tions for him than the market-place. He 
left the other men to toil and scheme for 
wealth, and to pay court to those who could 
help their advancement; he would do his 
fair day’s work andsthen come home to me. 

We went to the theater one evening re- 
cently, and in the darkness we held each 
other’s hands. 

“ What fools!” I can hear some woman 
say. 

Perhaps we are, but we are happy fools. 
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We have had all kinds of knock-down blows, 
but we have pulled through, always shoul- 
der to shoulder. My husband is clever, 
and had he married the right kind of wom- 
an—by that I mean the kind to urge him 
on to money-making—he would now be a 
wealthy man, instead of possessing only a 
moderate provision for our old age. 

It is too late now to try for anything like 
riches. We are getting on in years, and op- 
portunity does not keep knocking at one’s 
door forever. But, looking back over the 
road, rocky and hard as some of it has been, 
I can always see the sunlight shining. The 
way was never dark, nor lonely, no matter 
how rough. We were together, and our 
love made it glow with light. 

We have two daughters, lovely girls— 
sweet, clever, and charming. They are 
treasures for some men, some day; but they, 
too, are unmercenary. How could they be 
otherwise? The atmosphere of our plain 


but comfortable home is not suited to the 
seed of avarice; it would starve and die. 

I know well what our friends and ac- 
quaintances say of us. 
their heads and observe: 

“ Strange! Brown is an able man, very 


The men shake 


able, but he has done nothing, never made 
any money.” 

“No! But I'll tell you what, they are 
the happiest family I ever saw, and you 
can’t pry Brown away from his home. 
Wish I knew their secret!” 

The women pity me, actually. 

“ Poor thing, she never seems to have 
anything. She scarcely ever goes out, and 
she’s just wrapped up in her husband and 
those two girls. They put in hours work- 
ing in that garden, but I must say ”—with 
a sigh—“ they seem happy enough.” 

It is all my fault. I could have induced 
my husband to do anything, almost—what 
woman can’t, if she goes about it the right 
way?—and I know I could have had any- 
thing that other women have. But—one 
must choose! 

Had I made a money-making machine 
of him, he would have been lost to me. As 
it is, we have pleasant talks on all sorts of 
topics. We read together, and have music, 
or take a walk. He is not too tired with 
business to interest himself in other things 
when he gets home in the evening. 

One gloomy afternoon last winter a wom- 
an friend came to see me in great distress. 
She was married at the same time as my- 
self, is of my age, and looks ten years older. 
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She asked me how I managed to persuade 
my husband to spend his time with me. 

I looked out of the window and said: 

“You have just bought a new car, 
haven’t you?” 

“ Yes,” she replied in an irritated way; 
“ but—” 

“ Your furs are beautiful, and must have 
cost a fortune.” : 

“ Yes, yes, but what has that got to do 
with my husband’s complete failure to 
spend one evening quietly at home?” 

“ Everything,” I replied. 

Have I done wrong? Ought I to have 
stood aside and let my husband prove what 
was in him? I am happy, content, at peace 
with the world; he is the same. 

We have not been selfish in our happi- 
ness, or lived for ourselves entirely. When- 
ever we had an opportunity we helped 
others in trouble to the best of our ability. 
Surely our style of life is a greater incentive 
for doing good than that of the idle rich! 

One day, a couple of years ago, a friend 
of mine came to say good-by to me. She 
was going to Europe with her husband. It 
had been the dream of her life. After 
waiting twenty years the dream had come 
true, but alas, it had lost its attractiveness! 

She told me that when they were married 
they made up their minds to retire with a 
fortune in twenty years’ time, and they had 
put aside everything else in order to ac- 
complish their design. The end of twenty 
years saw them rich; but they found that 
they were an old man and woman, who 
cared for nothing now but to go on adding 
to their wealth. 

Their love had died of neglect and starva- 
tion. They had thought that it would be 
there waiting for them, as it were—as if 
it were some tangible, imperishable article 
—until they had time to notice it. But it 
was dead, and now they simply tolerated 
each other. 

She told me that she had been a fool not 
to take some of the money—it was hers— 
that had started her husband in business, 
and go off to Europe when they first mar- 
ried, while they were young and in love, 
and could enjoy everything. She said to 
me that life no longer held anything for her 
that was good. She simply had been 
chasing an ignis fatuus. 

Hearing of such tragedies on every hand, 
how can I doubt that I have chosen the 
better way? But woman at best is but a 
doubting creature, and so I still wonder! 
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CHAPTER I 
AT THE LIS D’OR 


CARRIAGE, drawn by three horses 
A harnessed en arbaléte, dashed up 
to the door of an inn which stood 
on a quiet street of the city of Amiens, in 
northern France, and which bore the sign 
of the Lis d’Or, or Golden Lily. The inn- 
keeper, one Jean Sammat, wearing his best 
smile and making ready his profoundest 
bow, strode from the door. Sammat, in 
those troublesome times of the year 1788, 
both ran with the fox and followed with 
the hounds. Sometimes Jacobin and some- 
times Royalist was uppermost. This 
morning he might cry out upon blue blood 
and nobility, but to-night his respect for 
the aristocracy was measured by tradition, 
and by the largess scattered from well-filled 
purses. 
Since it was evening, Jean Sammat ap- 
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praised the character of his prospective 
guests by ear rather than by eye. He heard 
the beat of hoofs, the jingle of harness, and 
the whirl of wheels, all clashing to a halt 
before his inn; and not until he stood be- 
neath the dim lantern above his door did 
sense of sight help his judgment—and then 
not overmuch. 

The night was dark and the light from 
the lantern feeble. The coach was a mere 
mass of shadow. One lackey was sil- 
houetted upon the box, while another, with 
sword at his side and pistols in his belt, 
had come around the rear of the vehicle. 
For a space he studied Jean Sammat and 
the glowing windows of the tavern. Brawl- 
ing voices, a clatter and thump of mugs, 
and a scraping of feet floated out from the 
tap-room and seemed to disturb the lackey. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “can two ladies 
rest here for a time in comfort and 
security?” 
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“ The Lis d’Or, friend,” answered Sam- 
mat with pride, and with a voice that 
dropped as a measure of precaution, “ has 
had the honor of entertaining His Majesty 
the King of France, God bless him!” In 
other circumstances it might have been His 
Grace the Duke of Orléans, just then at 
outs with the king and banished, who had 
found shelter under that humble roof. 
“The ladies,” continued the landlord, 
“ shall have every comfort and attention, 
and my head shall answer for their 
security.” 

The lackey opened the carriage-door and 
spoke in a low voice to those within. What 
he said may not have been entirely reas- 
suring, but the warmth and cheer of the 
inn outweighed any scruples the travelers 
may have had against accepting Sammat’s 
hospitality, and they descended from the 
carriage. ; 

That they were ladies of quality might 
have been seen at a glance. Each wore a 
silken pelisse, sable-lined, and having a 
hood that was drawn about the head. In 


the shadow of the hoods the faces were 
indistinct, and they were still further hid- 
den by dominoes which revealed only two 


pairs of bright, sparkling eyes. 

While the landlord made a sweeping 
bow and ushered the ladies toward his 
door, the lackeys moved on to the stables 
with the horses and carriage. On the 
threshold of the inn one of the ladies halted 
abruptly, her glances crossing those of a 
man who sat on a bench at the doorside. 

The light from above shone fully in the 
man’s face, lifted at that moment in passive 
curiosity. A strong face it was, ruddy from 
exposure to sun and wind, marked with a 
scar along the forehead, and so lean that 
the lantern-glow chased weird shadows over 
the cheeks and eyes. Under a shabby, 
round hat was a mass of dark hair, peppered 
with white, brought around smoothly and 
clubbed at the back. A long, ill-fitting, 
stuff coat, greenish in color and worn and 
threadbare, fell over the reclining form, 
but could not conceal its breadth of shoul- 
ders and depth of chest; nor did it hide 
the hilt of a sword belted about the waist. 


The black trousers, buckled at the knees ~ 


over gray-woolen stockings, and the heavy 
shoes with copper buckles, showed all too 
plainly the wear and tear of long and hard 
use, and helped to testify that evil days 
had overtaken a man formed for better 


fortune. 
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Upon the taller of the two ladies the 
sight of this man on the bench, braving 
the chill of that autumn evening, had a 
singular effect. Surprise was plainly evi- 
dent in her behavior. So long did she 
stand peering into the upturned face that 
her companion took her arm, whispered in 
her ear, and tried to draw her through the 
open door. 

A slow smile came to the thin lips of 
the man on the bench—not a smile of rec- 
ognition, but one of kindly respect for the 
attention he had won. He rose to his full, 
towering height and swept a courtly bow 
that gave the lie to his poor clothes and 
his forlorn situation. 

“* Begone, you!” cried Sammat angrily. 
“ How many times must I tell you to take 
yourself off?” He turned to the lady who 
had been the object of the salutation. 
“Only a foreigner, your highness,” he went 
on, “ who claims to have been bubbled of 
his last sou, and is footing it on to Paris, 
where he would have me believe he has 
powerful friends. His sword is all he has 
of value, and he refused to pass me that in 
exchange for food and a night’s lodging. 
There are two Englishmen within who say 
that the fellow’s an American. The Mar- 
quis de Lafayette may love Americans, but 
not I, when they come to the Lis d’Or with 
empty pockets!” Again he whirled on the 
foreigner. “A pest on you, I say, and 
clear out!” he finished. 

The American’s thin face tightened, the 
scar on the forehead burned red, and the 
dark eyes flamed. His fingers moved to- 
ward his sword, then shrank away as if 
suddenly palsied. The stranger would have 
turned, when the woman laid a sudden 
hand on his arm and dropped into his palm 
a purse that clinked with gold. His hand 
withdrew as if from a serpent, and the 
purse fell to the ground. 

“In the name of the chevalier, captain, 
whom we both love!” The woman’s voice 
was soft and thrilling, and carried to the 
American’s ear alone. “ If not a gift, then 
a loan, if you will—from a friend!” 

Before the stranger could answer, and 
while he stood bewildered and staring, the 
landlord led the way into the inn, and the 
ladies vanished. Slowly the captain bent 
and picked up the purse. The red of shame 
touched his face. Never before had the 
honorable career of Hasper of Roanoke 


come to such a pass! 
Who was the woman? Cloaked and 
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masked as she was, it was beyond him to 
read her identity. Assuredly the gold was 
a loan, but to whom was he indebted? She 
had entreated him in the name of one called 
“ the chevalier.” That might be John Paul, 
who had taken the name of Jones from a 
Virginia benefactor —a beloved friend of 
the captain’s in the tide-water country. 
Here was a slender. clue. 

With head bowed and the silken purse 
lying in his palm, the American was busily 
treading the mazes of memory when the 
woman again came through the door and 
stood at his side under the lantern. Now 
she was different. Through the holes in 
the domino her eyes flashed fierily. Her 
bosom heaved under stress of some deep 
emotion. She spoke, and her words came 
quick and keen. 

“ Captain Hasper, go into the tap-room. 
Listen to what is being said there. If you 
are loyal to our friend, remember that you 
have a sword!” 

“To be of service to you, madame, is 
enough,” he answered. “ Pray tell me, to 
whom am I indebted for this opportunity 
to serve, and for the gold?” 

“ You will know before long. At present, 
protect the name and fame of the absent 
from the slurs of a coward. I heard only 
a little as I was passing the tap-room door, 
but that was enough to make me wish that 
I were a man!” 

“What the plague! Is it so sharp as 
that? I pledge you this, madame, that if 
a man is needed he is at hand and ready.” 

“ Come!” } 

The mysterious lady glided back into the 
inn and led the way along a half-lit passage 
to where a square of light fell through an 
open door. She paused, waved an im- 
perious hand in the direction of the open- 
ing, and then moved on. 

Only a short half-hour before Captain 
Hasper had paid a visit to the tap-room. 
Then, as now, the room was half filled with 
a brawling company; the same cheery fire 
glowed on the hearth; a haze from long 
pipes eddied through the place in wreaths 
and billows. The two Englishmen, of whom 
Sammat had spoken, had finished their 
supper, but were still plying themselves 
with wine and indulging in loud talk. 

The captain removed his long coat and 
sank into a chair. His ears were keen for 
what was being said, and a smart to his 
pride focused his attention on the English- 
men. 
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One of these two from across the channel 
Hasper remembered faintly. It was per- 
haps the wart on the man’s prominent 
nose that served to prod the American’s 
memory. - The first time the captain had 
been in Paris this fellow had been pointed 
out to him at a small game of vingt-et-un 
and described as an English fugitive, who 
had been a paymaster in the army and had 
disappeared with a considerable sum of 
money in his pocket. By those with whom 
he played the defaulter was called Lord 
Rawson. 

The other man was of middle size, very 
lank, his hair powdered and curled with 
the utmost nicety. In his face there was 
impudence not unmixed with courage of a 
sort. He wore violet-colored clothes, laced 
with gold. Barring a military set to his 
shoulders, this worthy might have been no 
more than a fop. That he had seen service 
there was no question; and that his charac- 
ter was questionable was a fair inference, 
since he was cheek by jowl with a renegade 
from his own country. 

He was the one who, on Hasper’s first 
visit to the tap-room, had looked the 
American over with a cool, insolent eye, 
and had sneered at him as being from Eng- 
land’s lost colonies. This insult the cap- 
tain had not been able to take up, for his 
poverty had led to other insults and ended 
finally in ejectment from the Lis d’Or. 
Now, however, the situation was changed. 

“ The pinchbeck hero left Petersburg for 
Kherson in May. The empress gave all 
us English our choice of staying on with 
him or leaving the service. A few of us, 
Rawson, kept our self-respect and quitted 
Russia; and I have come so far on my way 
back to England.” 

So spoke the man in the violet clothes, 
passing into his pipe a piece of amadou 
that smelled like incense as it burned. The 
smoke was sweeter than his words, for his 
temper was sour and his talk came with 
an edge. J 

“So you were cast off for this scoundrel, 
eh, Neville?” This from Rawson, in tones 
tinged with sarcasm. 

“ *Sblood!” cried Neville. “ Catherine is 


‘ fair taken with the strutting gamecock. 


What does she know of him save by repute, 
and the lying testimony of the upstart 
Washington and that wheedling Quaker, 
Franklin? Repute!’ What did he ever 
win save by trickery? And what is this 
Paul Jones, first and last, but a pirate?” 
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Hasper was out of his chair and across 
the room in an eye-wink. He was smiljng. 
That was often his way when a storm filled 
his soul. 

“ Your pardon,” said he softly. “ You 
will admit, will you not, that the ‘ strutting 
game-cock ’ has spurs?” = 

Neville and Rawson looked up. 

“The American!” Neville murmured. 
“ He must have bartered his blade for the 
price of a lodging.” 

“ Your reasoning does me small credit,” 
purred the captain. “I have retained the 
blade for other uses. Washington and 
Franklin!” His eyes swerved to Neville. 
“ You put me greatly in your debt, Eng- 
lish sir, by your remarks. I was with 
Washington at Yorktown, and in Philadel- 
phia Franklin was my friend. As for the 
Chevalier Jones, whom you dare to call 
pirate, and more besides, he is my honored 
countryman—” 

“ An expatriated Scot,” cut in Neville, 
“‘ who will hang in England for his deviltry, 
if ever he—” 

Hasper removed his round hat and struck 
it across Neville’s face. 

“ T was in your debt, my poll-parrot and 
follow-me-up,” said he, “ but now you are 
in mine. Have you the courage to pay?” 


CHAPTER II 
A TRICK WITH PISTOLS 


Ir Neville was somewhat under the in- 
fluence of drink, he showed remarkable 
command of himself in the pinch. 

“ Name of the devil!” cried Rawson, and 
jumped to his feet, aghast. 

Not so Neville. Words he had none at 
the moment, and it suited him to lean back 
in his seat, studying Hasper with agate- 
hard eyes that reflected amazement quite 
as much as anger. Hasper stood waiting; 
Rawson stood waiting; the whole roomful 
went suddenly silent, agape with interest 
and morbidly eager to have the “ Roast- 
beef ” come to sword-play. 

Deliberately Neville reached into his 
coat and brought forth a silver box. Then 
he took snuff, indolently dusting his violet 
coat with a handkerchief. Not until he 
had snapped the lid of the box and re- 
turned it to his pocket did his tongue 
loosen. 

“ T acknowledge the debt, my brawler in 
fustian, and while I might cane you, it 
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would hardly become a gentleman to give 
you satisfaction of another sort.” 

“You have sunk so low as to company 
with a thief,” countered the captain quietly. 
“It is for Captain Richard Hasper of Vir- 
ginia to balk at that fence, not you. If I 
am moved to overlook the barriers, you 
have no cause to skulk save that of being 
a craven as well as a liar.” 

This fired the train. Neville was up, 
then, with an oath on his lips and fury in 
his face. Rawson had blazed and paled. 
Defaulter though he was, he had to make 
some show of resentment when the term 
“ thief ” was bandied so directly. But his 
irritation was a sorry thing and oozed out 
at his finger-ends when the American spoke 
his name. He stepped in front of Neville. 

“ Not so fast, Jack,” said he. “ This 
man wears a paynim sword, curved and 
too heavy for that light blade at your side. 
By his words and that simitar, we may 
know him for the notorious Hotspur whom 
the Turks have called the Sword of the 
Prophet. No Christian steel will cross with 
his.” 

- “ Then give me steel to match with his,” 
answered Hasper grimly. 

‘“‘ Hasper or Hotspur, American or Turk,” 
stormed Neville, “he has called me that 
which no man ever has done and lived!” 
His rapier was in his hands. “ Stand aside, 
Rawson!” he ordered. 

But Rawson held his ground. 

“ Am I to act for you, Jack?” said he. 
“ This should proceed properly.”. 

“ Fiend take your frills!” snapped the 
other. “I waive the petty formalities and 
demand that this be brought to a quick 
pass. The landlord is away, so the time 
is now and the place this tap-room. Let 
us be about it and have done!” 

“ Listen!” 

With hands on Neville’s shoulders Raw- 
son pressed him back, whispering earnestly. 
The angry man gradually yielded to what 
undoubtedly was sober counsel. 

“ Dame!” he agreed presently. “ Have 
it your way, but be quick!” 

Rawson turned back to Hasper. 

“ You have some one to act for you?” he 
asked. 

“T have no friend this side of Paris,” 
was the answer. “ Let the game proceed!” 

“The blow was yours,” said Rawson, 
“and it is for Neville to pick and choose 
as to time, place, and weapons.” 

“ Place and weapons are all one to me, 
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provided we may come to the point with- 
out delay.” 

“We concede you the advantage in 
swordsmanship, and I have to propose 
pistols at six paces,” continued Rawson. 

“One thing about your friend arouses 
my respect,” remarked Hasper grimly, 
“and that is the six paces. But where 
are the pistols?” 

“ T will get them.” 

Rawson left the room and was gone for 
perhaps a minute. He returned with a case 
containing a pair of dueling-pistols. 

“ One of these,” said he, “ will be loaded 
with powder and ball, and the other will 
be left unloaded. Both will be placed un- 
der a cloth on this table. We will toss a 
louis d’or. The man winning the toss will 
step to the table, grope under the cloth for 
a weapon, face about, and fire at the other 
at six paces. This trial failing, the other 
will seize the remaining pistol and fire.” 

Rawson’s crafty smile would have done 
credit to a Colonel Cunning. 

“ Your friend cried out against frills but 
a moment since,” observed Hasper. “ Why 
should a mere question of honor involve so 
much folderol?” 

“Tf you are afraid you may not be the 
one to pick the loaded pistol—” 

“ T am afraid of the chicanery which has 
made Neville’s second an emigré from his 
own country. As is the beast, so are his 
claws. Some heads are filled with wind and 
chimeras. But—n’importe! Let the pistol 
be loaded!” 

While Neville stood apart, his hands at 
his back and his eyes on the blazing fire, 
Rawson loaded one of the pistols, while 
Hasper watched. Both weapons were gold- 
mounted and exactly alike. In a moment, 
one loaded and the other without a charge, 
the two were placed on a table and a cloak 
thrown over them. MHasper’s gaze never 
left the cloak while the coin was spinning. 
He was informed that he had won the toss, 
and he stepped to the table and withdrew 
a pistol. 

Coolly enough, Neville faced around on 
the hearth, folded his arms and waited. 
Hasper did not aim. He merely picked up 
the rod and measured the interior of the 
barrel. He smiled and bowed. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ this weapon is useless ”; 
and he flung the pistol aside. 

Rawson stepped toward the table, os- 
tensibly to pick up the discarded firearm 
and replace it in its case. 
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“ Back!” ordered MHasper _ sternly. 
“ Come within a yard of that cloak, Raw- 
son, and I’ll split you like a herring!” 

“ Bet—” 

“No buts! On your own terms I am 
at the pleasure of Neville, not at yours.” 

Rawson’s face turned the color of an old 
cheese. He grasped a chair to steady him- 
self, and peered at Neville with fear-in his 
eyes. Neville plucked forth the remaining 
pistol. 

“ Be ready with your paternosters, Cap- 
tain Hotspur,” he called, “ for here is where 
the prophet loses his sword!” 

He lifted, aimed, and pressed the trigger. 
Flint flashed against steel, but no explosion 
followed. 

The nerves of all the others in the room 
had been drawn to tightest tension. Now 
they were suddenly released, with many a 
“ Pardie!” and “ Mort du diable!” and 
cries of fraud and trickery. 

In the midst of the uproar, Hasper 
leaped upon Rawson and shook him fierce- 
ly, and a third pistol dropped clear of his 
sleeve. Snatching it from the floor, the 
captain leveled it at the fire. An explosion 
echoed deafeningly through the room. 

The facts were clear. Rawson had 
planned a coup with three pistols instead 
of two—three weapons all so much alike 
that they could not be told one from the 
other. The two under the cloak were. with- 
out powder or ball; the one loaded under 
Hasper’s eyes had been juggled into Raw- 
son’s sleeve, and the same deft fingers that ~ 
placed it there were, by the same sorcery, 
to have it ready for Neville’s hand when 
needed. If Neville himself were not a party 
to the trick, then he had acted well the 
part of innocence. Hasper was furious. 

“ Draw!” he cried, and with his curved 
blade whirling he flung himself at Neville. 

The blades, however, were not to cross, 
Rawson, from behind, swung a chair at the 
captain’s head. The unwieldly weapon fell 
with force, not upon Hasper’s head, but 
across his shoulders. Hasper, overset, went 
sprawling to his knees, and the glistening 
blade flew from his hand. 

“ Now, Jack!” roared Rawson. 

Neville, in his rage, would not have 
spared his tricked and fallen enemy; but 
before he could lunge, the bystanders 
surged in between, and he was caught in 
the press and could not use his arms. 

Upon this riotous scene descended Sam- 
mat, with stable-boys, scullions, and other 
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menials at his back. He had been waiting 
personally upon the two ladies, and the 
report of the pistol in the tap-ropm had 
warned him to muster his forces for the 
charge. His voice sounded threats and 
warnings, and the cowed bystanders slunk 
away. 

In Hasper’s quarrel with Neville and 
Rawson, there was small doubt which side 
the landlord would befriend. The Ameri- 
can he already had cause to dislike, while 
the Englishmen were spending freely. 
Hasper, still on his knees, was reaching for 
his sword when Sammat and his aids fell 
upon him in a smother. The captain fought 
valiantly but to no purpose. One of his 
random blows reached Sammat’s face and 
intensified the rancor already in the land- 
lord’s heart. 

“ Mille tonnerres!”’ bellowed Sammat. 
“To the cellar with him—to the old wine- 
room! We'll teach this beggar a lesson in 


manners. The rogue would shoot, and 
slash, and attack my guests, and break my 
furniture, would he? For this assault un- 
der my own roof he shall pay! 
him, my brave lads!” 

There could be no resistance against such 
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numbers. The men in the tap-room, some 
of whom had espoused the captain’s cause 
on discovering Rawson’s treachery, were 
now under Sammat’s thumb and riding 
their sentiments as he pulled the rein. Has- 
per shouted that his friends in Paris would 
be heard from, that the quarrel left him 
in the right, and that he asked only the 
privilege of going his way. His words were 
vain; it is doubtful if they were even heard. 
Like a bag of meal he was borne roughly 
out of the tap-room, hustled down a flight 
of stone stairs, and thrown unceremoniously 
into a place of darkness. 

A heavy door slammed, and a bolt rattled 
in its socket. Sounds of retreating foot- 
steps and voices were heard dully, as from 
far away. Hasper sat up on the hard flag- 
ging, the chill and dampness penetrating 
to his bones. A prisoner! 

He had been crossed in fortune too many 
times to have a bit of ill-luck make him 
downhearted. There was no hurt to his 
pride because of the landlord’s petty ani- 
mosity, or because he now found himself 
locked in a disused wine-room. What 
touched him most was the fact that he had 
failed in a service which he had undertaken 
at the request of a mysterious woman, an 
unknown Iriend. 


=to a stop at the inn door. 
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In passing the tap-room door the wom- 
an had heard remarks by Rawson or Neville 
derogatory to “ one whom they both loved.” 
That one was Pag Jones. It needed but 
for Hasper to heaf those remarks with his 
own ears to make him quicken in a cause 
as much his as the woman’s; but his re- 
prisal had been a blunder! This it was 
that sent the iron into Hasper’s soul. For 
very shame his face crimsoned and his flesh 
quivered. 

Why had he listened to Rawson’s guileful 
tongue? Why had he offered himself to 
be made a butt for the wily schemes of a 
discredited Englishman? MHasper of Ro- 
anoke could have cursed his folly. With 
his bare hands he should have had satis- 
faction of Neville, since he would not give 
it in cold steel. 

The bolt rattled, the door opened, and 
a man pushed a lighted candle into the 
room. Hasper leaped at the opening, only 
to be halted by the point of a musket in 
the hands of a second man. Again the 
door was closed and bolted. 

Muttering savagely under his breath, the 
prisoner peered about him in the 0g ee 
light. There was one window with a heavy 
grating. It overlooked the stable-yard. 
Pulling himself up by the iron bars, he 
looked out and saw men with lanterns ~ 
placing three horses to a carriage — two 
abreast and one ahead. 

“The women have had enough of the 
Lis d’Or,” said Hasper to himself, “ and 
they are faring on again. Do they know I 
am here? Are they going to leave me like 
this?” 

His sword was gone, and in the mélée he 
had lost the purse of gold. His long coat, 
too, was somewhere in the tap-room. 
Moodily he listened while the wheels grated 
There followed 
a mumble of voices, and then a jingling of 
harness and a tramp of hoofs. The mys- 
terious friend of the chevalier had passed 
along on the road to Paris. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAN WITHOUT A TONGUE 


Hasper had been remembered with a 
candle to light his solitude. He marveled 
at the innkeeper’s generosity in going even 
so far. Had the two-sou dip been accom- 
panied with a little drink and food, an arm- 
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ful of straw for a pallet, and a cloak to 
ward off the chill and dampness, the pris- 
oner might have marveled yet more, and 
perhaps have felt a measure of gratitude. 

His sword, with its jeweled hilt, was 
valuable. No doubt the peppery landlord 
had sequestrated that, along with the purse. 
In such an event, certainly he owed Hasper 
much more than a feeble, glowworin flicker 
in his cell. 

“ The cock-nosed varlet!” muttered the 
captain, shivering. “ Why, even the Bar- 
bary freebooters treat a captive better than 
this!” 

Picking up the candle, he surveyed his 
surroundings more closely. The walls were 
of stone, and the door was of oak and 
heavy. He could walk eight paces one way 
and five the other. It was a fair-sized 
dungeon, and the barred, unglazed opening 
gave good ventilation; but the stone room 
was absolutely bare of anything that might 
serve as furniture. Hasper tried his 
strength on the iron rods at the window, 
and found he could not so much as stir 
them. 

“T am holed away like a beast in a bur- 
row,” he growled; “and for nothing save 
that I resented the slurs heaped upon the 
fair names of patriots and countrymen. 
Not many English are like Neville—a pest 
on him! In Algiers I slaved side by side 
with a man from Dover, and could have 
asked for no better comrade. But Neville, 
if he tells the truth, is lately from Russia. 
He was one of those who handed the em- 
press a round robin, declining service with 
the new vice-admiral,: Jones.” Hasper 
chuckled. “ Catherine let the malcontents 
go and kept her faith with our American 
sailor-planter. Gad, ’twas a bitter pill for 
those top-lofty English who can never for- 
give the chevalier that glorious work with 
the Bon Homme Richard.” 

For some moments Hasper well-nigh for- 
got his sorry plight in thinking how Jones 
had harried the seas of Britain; then the 
penetrating cold set him pacing briskly up 
and down the room, that he might warm 
his blood with action. Finally he halted 
at the door, and kicked and pounded. 

“ Peace in there,” called a muffled voice, 
“ or we'll bind you with cords!” 

“T am hungry and cold,” shouted Has- 
per. “ You are holding me here without 
process of law, and a few comforts will be 
remembered in my final accounting with 
the host of this tavern.” 
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“ If you prefer a jail to that room, then, 
by St. Denis, we’ll bring the authorities!” 
returned the voice. 

“ Bring them!” roared the captain. “I 
ask nothing better than to tell my story 
to some one who can give me justice.” 

Only a mocking laugh echoed back to 
him. He turned away from the door and 
went on with his pacing. Hunger and cold 
could be endured; and the prick to his 
pride would have to be borne, for there 
was no other way out of it. 

While the captain was endeavoring to 
soothe his mind with philosophical reflec- 
tions, something was forced between the 
bars at the window and fell to the floor 
with a soft thud. The object proved to 
be a blanket, wrapped thin so that it might 
pass into the cell. Hasper could see noth- 
ing of the friendly hand which, so sur- 
reptitiously, was contributing to his com- 
fort. When he lifted his eyes to the win- 
dow, they found nothing but a blank square 
of darkness. 

“ Now, by my sword,” he murmured 
with a full heart, “I have still a friend in 
this viper’s nest—as mysterious a friend as 
the lady of the domino!” He kissed his 
hand at the window. “ Here is hoping,” he 
added, “ that I may meet- you, know you, 
and be able to reward you in more pros- 
perous times!” 

The full extent of his debt to the un- 
known he did not realize until, on opening 
the blanket, he found a small bottle of Bur- 
gundy and half a loaf of bread. Forth- 
with he sat upon the floor, tailorwise as he 
had learned from the Turks, and fell to 
with the food and drink. Not a morsel 
had passed his lips since morning, and the 
wine and that fragment of black loaf were 
as nectar and ambrosia to him. When he 
had done, fate could not harm him — he 
had dined! 

But fortune had not finished with the 
good things. As he wrapped the blanket 
about him, his eye glimpsed a scrap of 
paper. That must have fallen from the 
bundle and escaped his notice at the mo- 
ment. On the scrap, in a fine feminine 
hand, was written in French: 


Patience! Your friends will be heard from. 


Nothing more was needed to contribute 
to Hasper’s peace of mind. Sitting on the 
floor with his back to the wall, he blew out 
the candle and composed himself for the 
night. For his creature comforts he was 
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indebted to the lady in the domino. Al- 
though she had left the inn, she had not 
forsaken him. 

Being worn and tired, Hasper slept 
soundly. Not many hours lay between him 
and morning, and when he opened his eyes 
the gray of dawn looked in at the window. 
His joints were stiff, but he gained his feet 
with a bound and walked rapidly to get 
the cramps out of his bones. 

“ Holla!” called a voice. 

Hasper paused and looked up to see the 
face of the landlord at the bars. It was a 
leering, unpleasant countenance. 

“ Ah, for a sword!” growled the captain 
as he stared at it. “ One lunge at you, in- 
solent, and you’d bear my mark to the 
end of your eyil days!” 

“ Mordieuf I have the sword, American, 
and also the\purse.” This from Sammat. 
“ These will not pay for the broken furni- 
ture and for the bad name your quarrel- 
some nature has given my place. But I am 
a reasonable man. If you will yield me 
the blade and the gold, and leave the Lis 
d’Or in peace, you shall be freed and sent 
on your way with a good meal. How say 
you?” 


“ To the fiends with you!” cried Hasper. 
“ T would not barter the sword for all your 


property. If you do not instantly set me 
free and return what is my own, I promise 
you a pretty time of it as soon as I can 
put the matter before my friends in Paris!” 

“ You will not see Paris until you enter 
into an agreement with me,” answered the 
landlord. “ How now? Am I to put up 
with your blustering and brawls and not 
be reimbursed? You shall not eat or drink 
or win your liberty until you come to 
terms. When you are brought to reason, 
announce yourself to the man outside the 
locked door.” 

This seemed to be final, and the land- 
lord withdrew. Hasper understood that 
Sammat was seeking to rob him, and to 
cover the wrong with a show of legality. 

“ A plague on the fellow!” said the cap- 
tain, through his teeth. “I will stand to 
my rights in spite of him. It will not be the 
first time I have suffered for a principle.” 

He still had a little bread, and the bot- 
tle was not quite empty. He had breakfast, 
such as it was, and the day dragged its 
monotonous length. Now and again there 
was a bustle of arriving or departing guests 
in the inn-yard. At such times Hasper 
merely watched in silence. He made no 
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outcry in the hope of achieving aid, for 
it pleased him to wait until his friend and 
the chevalier’s could again be heard from. 
Sammat, no doubt, wondered at the pris- 
oner’s obstinacy, since his spirit could not 
be broken by either famine or confinement. 
Twice or three times, before evening, .the 
landlord stole a look through the bars. At 
every reconnaissance he saw that tall, un- 
kempt figure walking up and down in grim 
determination. : 

With night, there came from outside a 
second offering of food. Another bottle of 
Burgundy, a slice of ham, and more bread 
were wrapped in a handkerchief and left 
swinging from the bars by a cord. With 
the aid of his pocket tinder-box Hasper 
put a light to the candle and dined 
sumptuously. 

The second night dragged its length, 
and another dawn looked in at his cell- 
window. On this morning, however, busi- 
ness of moment came to pass. A carriage 
and pair burst into the inn-yard, and a 
person who must have been of some im- 
portance strode into the Lis d’Or. There 
followed a wait of perhaps twenty minutes 
or half an hour, broken at the end by a 
rattling of the bolt. The door opened, and 
Sammat and one other stepped into the 
stone-walled roam. 

The landlord’s face was a study in 
baffled knavery. He was all apologies, and 
all for making amends. 

“A mistake!” he wailed, waving his 
arms. “I was misinformed by Lord Raw- 
son and this soldier of fortune, Neville. 
But what was I to believe? Sir” —he 
almost went to his knees before Hasper— 
“pray, put yourself in my place! You 
came hither with empty purse, and would 
not pass me your sword as a guarantee. If 
you had told me of the insults vented upon 
your countrymen—patriots whom all good 
Frenchmen revere—there would have been 
another cast to this question of right and 
wrong, and—” 

Sammat ceased abruptly. The man at 
his side had interrupted his flow of words 
with an authoritative gesture. 

“ Enough!” said Hasper sharply. “ You 
cannot strew flowers on a subject you have 
sprinkled with gall. My property, that is 
what I demand of you. If you had your 
deserts, you knave, you would be neatly 
trounced!” 

With that, he turned to the man who 
had come with Sammat. This gentleman 
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had a face of open assurance and the po- 
lite bearing of a subaltern; a goodly head, 
enveloped by two great curls which, be- 
‘ginning at his eyebrows, descended three 
inches below his ears and were caught up 
at the bole of his neck with a scarlet rib- 
bon, all sleeked and pomatumed after a 
fashion Hasper himself had never fancied. 
The periwigged head was supported by a 
body that tapered upward like a vine-prop, 
the whole forming a figure of scarce six 
feet, clothed in a suit whose quality and 
taste suggested a marquis at the very least. 
A sword, unusually long in the blade, beat 
against the calves of the wearer’s legs. 

As yet the newcomer had not spoken a 
word. His face, framed in the curls, was 
not only frank and friendly when turned 
upon Hasper, but also owlish to a degree. 
He bowed and motioned toward the open 
door with his hand. 

“You come to take me out of this 
wretched hole?” inquired the captain. “ To 
whom am I indebted for the kindness, may 
I ask?” ° 

The face smiled, but the head nodded 
and then shook. Once more the gesture 
in the direction of the entrance was re- 
peated. 

“ *Sdeath!” exclaimed Hasper. “ Are 
you mute? Can you neither speak your 
name nor inform me of events?” 

“ He can hear and he is a friend, mon- 
sieur,” put in Sammat. “ ’Tis enough for 
your purposes. His business with me was 
adjusted through a letter. Sir, a kind 
word from you to the effect that you credit 
me with an unfortunate error, and are in 
an agreeable’ mood, will be vastly ap- 
preciated.” 

“ You have lodged me in your cellar and 
you would have left me to starve,” said 
Hasper indignantly. “ Does that put a 
man in agreeable mood? Have done with 
your cant and hypocritical foolery! I hope 
to deal with you later, when I have more 
time.” 

He walked out of the cellar by way of 
the stone stairs, and, with Sammat leading 
and the man without a tongue following, 
was ushered presently into a comfortable 
apartment. Here had been drawn for him 
a tub of water, and on a bed lay new 
clothes and clean linen. A chair supported 
his sword, and beside it was the silken 
purse with its gold. By motions, the Mar- 
quis Periwig gave the captain to under- 
stand that he was to look to his comfort 
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and appearance and then to come to the 
tap-room. . 

“ All in short order, my friend,” said 
Hasper. “After all,” and he smiled, 
“what are words? Deeds are what count.” 

Thereupon he closed the silent man and 
the landlord outside his door. 


CHAPTER IV 
PARIS AT LAST! 


WueEN Hasper was done with his bath, 
a valet came to shave him and bestow 
other attentions. Presently he was ready 
for the tap-room, and surely it had been 
long since a finer figure of a man had strid- 
den through the rooms of the Lis d’Or. 
The clothes were of sober blue broadcloth, 
the neat coat and trousers fitting as if 
made for him, and set off with burnished 
buttons of plate. There was no trickery 
of lace or gewgaws, and in this the cap- 
tain’s unostentatious soul was pleased. 
Knee-buckles matched the buttons; the 
stockings were of white cotton, and the 
brass-buckled shoes came high over the in- 
step. The dark hair threaded with white 


was combed clear and bound with a rib- 


bon behind. 
Under the door-lantern, two nights be- 


fore, Hasper of Roanoke had looked the 
seedy and worn adventurer. Under the 
dim light of the barred window, no more 
than un hour since, his grimed face and 
disheveled appearance were even less flat- 
tering; but now, fresh from the bath and 
the ministrations of the valet, trim and 
clear-eyed, he looked every inch the high- 
souled personage he was. On first coming 
to the Lis d’Or, one might have guessed 
his age to be above forty; at present, 
despite the gray hairs, a safer guess would 
have been five-and-thirty. His sun- 
browned face seemed not so thin, and there 
was an impression of poise and power in 
every movement. 

The marquis stood teetering back and 
forth on the hearth. He started when 
Hasper stepped into the room. If his lips 
were dumb, his eyes were eloquent. Ad- 
miration shone in his glances, and he 
hunched up the skirts of his coat as if 
pluming himself on having done a fine 
thing. 

Sammat, with his own hands, was just 
placing the last of a steaming hot break- 




















































fast on a table. A juicy capon was the 
piéce de résistance of the morning meal, 
showing how the landlord had counted 
upon having at least one hungry man at 
his board. 

The marquis smiled, came forward, and 
waved Hasper to one side of the table, 
while he took the other. The captain was 
full of questions, but realized that putting 
them to his companion were a bootless ef- 
fort. Nevertheless, over the meal he could 
not restrain himself from voicing a few 
which could be answered with a nod or a 
head-shake. 

“ A lady told you of my plight and sent 
you to me?” 

Most unexpectedly this brought the 
negative sign. 

“Then,” persisted Hasper, “’twas an- 
other to whom the lady had spoken?” 

He now drew the nod he had thought 
to get before. 

“Was the lady’s confidant, perchance, 
the Marquis de Lafayette?” 

The head answered “No,” then two 
hands beckoned to Sammat for writing ma- 
terials. Dipping a quill, my gentleman of 
the silent lips turned from his food to 
write this, in French and in a clear hand: 


M. Jerrerson: You are to call upon him to- 
morrow; but to-night, if the good Lord favors, 
you will rest in a comfortable house in Paris. Of 
all this you are not to speak, for it touches upon 
matters of importance and privacy. 


“ Mr. Jefferson!” breathed Hasper. 

Although he knew well that austere, 
earnest man, their friendship had never 
approached the point of intimacy. Four 
years previously Jefferson had been ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to France, 
to act in conjunction with Mr. Adams and 
Dr. Franklin, but now he was the only 
diplomatic representative of the new re- 
public in Paris. Of a surety, important 
matters were in the wind, since Mr. Jef- 
ferson had a part in them! The captain 
had before him food for the mind as well 
as for the body, and he fell as silent as his 
mute companion. 

The meal over with, Sammat demanded 
no reckoning. The coach and pair were 
at the door, and as Hasper followed his 
friend from the inn, so the landlord fol- 
lowed his ill-treated guest. 

“You will not speak ill of my poor 
place, monsieur? ” Sammat wheedled. “ If 
I wronged you, I have done what I could 
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to make amends. Surely the intent will 
weigh in the scales of your judgment? I 
may have a friendly word when you reach 
Paris?” 

““ What became of Rawson and Neville?” 
demanded Hasper shortly. 

“ They fared on to Calais the very night 
they lied to me about the quarrel in my 
tap-room.” 

“How much did you take from the 
purse while it was in your hands?” 

“ Not a louis, monsieur,” was the frantic 
response. “I swear it!” 

“TI would accept a dicer’s oath as readily 
as yours. However, I am riding to Paris 
when I had expected to walk, so I am 
coming very well off. After I reach Paris 
I shall probably have no time to trouble 
further with you or your inn. If you can 
take any comfort from that, you are 
welcome.” 

Hasper climbed into the carriage with 
the silent marquis, and they took the high- 
road toward Beauvais. If they were to 
lodge in Paris that night, there could be 
no loitering. Halts were made only for 
fresh horses, and during these changes 
roadside cabarets furnished such refresh- 
ment as the travelers needed. It was clear 
to Hasper that haste was no mean part of 
his deliverer’s enterprise. 

If there had been some one to converse 
with, the captain might have beguiled the 
tedium of the journey; but talking to a 
companion who had not the ability to 
reply, save by inadequate gestures, was 
wholly unsatisfactory and tiring. For some 
time Hasper gave himself up to puzzling 
thought. What could be in store for him? 
The lady in the domino had evidently 
taken up the Lis d’Or matter with Mr. 
Jefferson. Yet to what end, apart from 
securing the summary release of an Ameri- 
can from the wretched plottings of a French 
innkeeper? 

Here was a stone wall against which the 
shafts of speculation fell blunted. The 
captain muttered impatiently, took his 
sword on his knees, lay back in his corner 
of the jolting vehicle, and went to sleep. 

He was shaken into wakefulness at 
Chantilly, and led into an inn for a last 
hurried meal before reaching Paris. So far 
as he was concerned, he would have pre- 
ferred to slumber, but his tongueless friend 
had an enormous appetite, and insisted on 
having company when he ate. If the cap- 
tain hung back, the marquis smiled, shook 
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his becurled head, and made horrible in- 
articulate noises that preyed upon Hasper’s 
nerves. It was vastly pleasanter to make 
a pretense ‘at eating and drinking than to 
rebel and have the marquis insist in that 
awful manner. 

After Chantilly, the captain slept peace- 
fully into Paris. It was late at night when 
the end of the journey was reached, and 
the carriage halted before the hostelry in 
which Hasper was to lodge. As soon as 
he stuck his head through the carriage- 
door he recognized the Faubourg St.-Ger- 
main, and the hotel he remembered no less 
distinctly. It was a very proper place for 
a man who traveled in a berline and owned 
a fat pocketbook. Had it been Hasper’s 
part to choose, he would have gone to a 
pension that he knew in a more modest 
neighborhood. 

The Sieur Desaint, civil and courteous 
landlord that he was, came forth to greet 
the travelers as they stepped down from 
their carriage. He appeared to understand 
what was desired without a word being 
spoken, and, with a flambeau in his hand, 
he ushered the way to a handsome and 
spacious apartment on the first floor. The 
marquis would then have had more to eat 
and drink; but the gormandizing of the 
day had been more than enough for Hasper, 
and he refused with spirit. 

The marquis yielded smilingly to his 
companion’s wishes, passed to a writing- 
table, and busied himself for a moment 
with a pen. When he had done with his 
scribbling, he pushed a sheet of paper into 
Hasper’s hand, bowed ceremoniously, and 
went his way. 

“ Monsieur will remain in this house 
until to-morrow afternoon,” read the note, 
“ when I will call for him and conduct him 
to M. Jefferson. Monsieur will please not 
mention to any one his adventures at the 
Lis d’Or nor the plans I have briefly out- 
lined. Let him rest content with the 
knowledge that, if agreeable to him, he 
will soon be in a position to render great 
service to a friend and a chevalier. And 
will monsieur kindly burn this when it is 
read?” 

Hasper ran his eyes over this message 
twice, then held the sheet to the candle, 
and burned it to brown ashes. Pulling a 
bell-rope, he asked for a pipe and tobacco. 

Later, as he stretched at ease in a deep 
fauteuil and whiffed ceilingward the fra- 
grant vapor, the knotted skeins of expéri- 
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ence smoothed themselves out. What he 
could not understand would be made clear 
on the morrow. He had the knack of fall- 
ing upon his feet; so, no matter what might 
come out of his present engagements, he 
felt certain that he should acquit himself 
like an officer and a gentleman. 

He had little money in his pocket; but 
that state of affairs would easily be rem- 
edied by a call at his bankers. His Vir- 
ginia factor should long since have remitted 
certain sums to his credit. The worst of 
his trials had been left behind him, he 
was convinced; and now, after two years 
of wandering and desperate adventure, he 
could have the peace for which his soul had 
always hungered. 

The captain had slept so much on the 
road to Paris that it was not until the 
small hours of the morning that he closed 
his eyes. He arose very late, dressed him- 
self with care, and enjoyed a most excellent 
meal. After that he cooled his heels im- 
patiently against the time the marquis was 
to come and carry him off to see Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Idling away a few hours seemed 
like a waste of time when there were so 
many acquaintances upon whom he could 
have called; but, in view of the instructions 
of the marquis, the captain deemed it wise 
to remain indoors until he should learn 
more of the business required of him. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon 
when the silent man with the owlish face 
and the preposterous pair of curls presented 
himself. He had a chariot at the door and, 
by signs, he acquainted Hasper with the 
fact that they were to start on their errand 
forthwith. 

The American minister had removed 
from the house in the Cul-de-sac Tetebout, 
occupied on his first arrival in France, to 
one belonging to Comte de Langeac, at the 
corner of the Grande Route des Champs- 
Elysées and the Rue Neuve de Berry. The 
count’s house was a very fine one, with a 
large court and outbuildings and an ex- 
tensive garden. The captain was set down 
at the gate of this establishment, and was 
immediately greeted by Mr. Short, the 
minister’s secretary. 

The captain was not acquainted with the 
secretary, but the latter very soon made 
himself known. 

“ Captain Richard Hasper of Virginia?” 
he inquired, giving his hand. “ You are 
expected, my dear sir, and our good min- 
ister is very eager to see you. Count ”— 
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here he turned with a bow to the gentle- 
man in the carriage—‘ the minister pre- 
sents his compliments, and through me 
offers his thanks until such time as he can 
give them to you in person. The service 
you have rendered is one he will not soon 
forget.” 

The count—he was not a marquis, then! 
—shook his curls deprecatingly, smiled 
amiably, and talked with his hands as only 
a Frenchman can. Then, with a friendly 
bow of farewell to Hasper, he trundled 
away in his chariot. 

“ A most excellent person the count, cap- 
tain,” remarked Short. “ If Heaven denied 
him speech, it has so sharpened his other 
faculties that he is not much the loser. He 
has performed well the somewhat delicate 
mission of rescuing you from the toils of 
the mercenary innkeeper.” 

“ A delicate mission?” echoed the cap- 
tain. “Why so? It was merely a case of 
undoing an injustice as high-handed as it 
was illegal.” 

“ Tt was more than that, captain, pardon 
me. It has been some time since you saw 
the minister?” 

“ More than two years ago,” said Hasper. 
“ T called upon him with the Chevalier Paul 
Jones, just after he had had the misfortune 
to fracture his wrist.” 

f% Ah! You will not find him greatly 
changed, captain.” 

Thereupon the secretary led the caller 
through the house and out at a door that 
communicated with the garden. In the 
distance could be seen an exceedingly tall 
figure pacing slowly up and down one of 
the graveled paths. 

“ There he is, sir,” Short went on. “ He 
wishes to see you alone, so I will leave you.” 

The secretary went back into the house, 
and Hasper made his way toward the com- 
manding form of the minister. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SAGE OF MONTICELLO 


Tuomas JErreRsoN, at this time, had 
turned his forty-fifth year. He might have 
been called a genial embodiment of the 
rule of three, since his whole life was made 
of habits and powers of observation ground- 
ed in mathematical accuracy. His ideals 
were high, and his aims as certain as the 
science of numbers. 

Yet that he was no visionary, and that 
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his noblest ideals were tempered by a na- 
ture intensely practical, is attested by the 
immortal Declaration. Beneath a dignified 
and austere bearing beat a heart warm in 
its confidence in man, and in its love of 
country and liberty. There is no instance 
on record of his having had a personal en- 
counter or of his suffering a personal in- 
dignity. He abhorred gambling, never 
learned to distinguish one card from an- 
other, and was averse to strong drink. 

The thin November sunshine fell over 
him, that afternoon, as he paced back and 
forth. He was head and shoulders above 
most men, in attainments no less than in 
stature, for he measured more than six feet 
two. Hasper came close to the towering 
form without being seen, for the head was 
bowed in thought. 

A slight feeling of embarrassment had 
seized the captain. He recalled that when 
he had seen the minister two years before, 
some words had been said in the way of 
advice. These words were the envoy’s, 
and there had been no mincing of phrases. 
Jefferson had condemned a project of 
Hasper’s, but the project had gone forward 
—and had ended in disaster. So the cap- 
tain might be forgiven the restraint that 
had come upon him. 

While ‘standing at a respectful distance 
and awaiting the great man’s pleasure, 
Hasper observed a sprinkling of white in 
his reddish-brown hair, and a trace of set- 
tled sadness in his expressive face. Death 
had taken Jefferson’s wife and several; of 
his children, and these blows had left their 
mark. A feeling of deep sympathy weiled 
up in the captain’s breast. 

“ Mr. Jefferson,” he began, “ you—” 

The fine head was flung up quickly. 

“ Dick!” Jefferson cried, and hurried to 
him and took both his hands. “ Why are 
you ‘ mistering’ me, when it-has always 
been ‘Tom’ from that time in Richmond 
when we first met? Ah!” He held Hasper 
off and peered at him steadily. “ You are 
thinner than when you came with the 
chevalier, two years ago; aye, thinner, and 
with hardship written large in your face! 
And that scar on your forehead! [I'll 
warrant there’s a story behind that, my 
Captain Hotspur, Sword of the Prophet! 
You see,” and he smiled as his eyes 
dropped to the paynim blade, “ we have 
been hearing about you.” 

Hasper stiffened, and a shadow crossed 
his face. The play on his name, as evi- 
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denced by the sobriquet “ Hotspur,” was 
not a recent one, and had never been to 
his liking. He was wont to declare that 
prudence and discretion were his watch- 
words, that his habit was to ponder and 
deliberate over his actions, and that if ever 
he acted abruptly in an urgent matter, it 
was because circumstances rendered delay 
impossible. 

“T fancy but little that name of Sword 
of the Prophet,” said he. “ It was foisted 
upon me, sir, by an emissary of the Dey 
of Algiers. I have some prowess with the 
blade, but—” 

“Your modesty, as always, runs to mild 
statement,” interposed Jefferson. “A bet- 
ter swordsman than you, Dick, I have never 
known. Who was it cut down your guard 
and gave you that pretty mark on the 
temple? The man must have been a mar- 
vel at parry and lunge.” 

“ Three Moors, if you please, made that 
slash possible. While I was engaging two 
swords, the third found me.” 

“What happened to the Moors?” 

“ They fell, by good chance, and my 
life was spared. But enough, sir, of all 
this. I am indebted to you, and to a cer- 


tain lady of whose name I am in ignorance, 


for relief from a rather distressing situation. 
I thank you from my heart, Tom, and I 
am here by appointment to learn your 
further pleasure. If I can serve you—” 

“ We will come to that presently. Is it 
too cold to sit on this bench for a while 
and talk of your ventures among the Bar- 
bary pirates? It may be that what you 
have to say will prove of benefit in matters 
of state; in any event, I can guarantee that 
it will prove of absorbing interest.” 

“ The air is bracing,” Hasper answered, 
“and I would rather be here than in the 
house; but ”—his voice became gloomy— 
“T hardly think there will be much profit 
in discussing a lost cause. Sir, I should 
have taken your advice. Only folly can 
take a Christian to the Barbary states, 
unless he goes in an armed frigate and 
presents his compliments to those heathen 
with musket and cannon.” 

Jefferson nodded. He was too practical 
and too sensitive to the feelings of a friend 
to speak of good advice given and unheeded. 

' “As I recall the affair,” said he, after 
they were seated, “ your cousin, James 
Marvane of Philadelphia, sailed for the 
island of St. Louis in the Senegal, and the 
ship struck upon shoals between the Canary 
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Isle and that of Palma. Marvane and a 
few others gained the shore, saved from 
shipwreck only to fall into the hands of the 
Moors. A demand of a thousand guineas 
was made for his ransom. You went to the 
Mediterranean with the gold to buy the 
captive’s liberty. After embarking at Cette 
on a Genoese tartan, nothing further was 
heard from you directly. I am all im- 
patience to hear how you fell into the hands 
of the pirates.” 

That the subject was a very disagreeable 
one to Hasper was plain. Nevertheless, it 
was equally plain that he wished to oblige 
his friend the minister with at least the 
principal facts in his experiences. 

“The tartan sailed on the 22nd of 
October,” said the captain, somewhat sur- 
prised to find Jefferson remembering his 
private affairs so accurately, “ and at day- 
break of the 26th an Algerian corsair ap- 
peared about two leagues to our windward. 
The pirate ship was commanded by a Dutch 
renegado, who sent his long- boat with 
twenty armed Turks to take the tartan. 
The Turks boarded us, sword in hand, and 
there followed as pretty a skirmish as one 
might chance to see; but it went against us. 
Many were killed, but I came out of the 
fight without a scratch. For all that, 
having been rather active in the defense, 
the Turks clapped me into irons and took 
me, with other prisoners, aboard the corsair. 
Everything on the tartan fell as booty into 
the hands of the freebooters; even the gold 
that I was taking as a ransom for my 
cousin, my sword, and everything else of 
value upon my person. I appealed to the 
Dutch captain of the corsair, explaining 
the situation so far as it concerned me, and 
demanding fair treatment, such as the 
Barbary powers guaranteed in their one- 
sided conventions with other nations. The 
swine laughed in my face, snapped his 
fingers at what I was pleased to consider 
my rights, and vowed he would take me to 
Algiers, a captive. On account of my skill 
with the sword, he declared the dey would 
prize me among the ranks of his fighting 
men. 

“On the 29th a furious tempest arose, 
and continued till the 30th. The cable 
connecting the tartan with the corsair was 
broken during the storm, and the pirate 
ship was wrecked in the Gulf of Colo, to 
the eastward of Gigery. Of all the corsair’s 
crew and prisoners.I was the only one to 
survive and gain the shore. There, after 
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I had recovered somewhat, I walked the 
littered beach and removed a sword from 
one of the bodies that had been cast up 
on the sand. A little later a band of Moors 
came, and then happened the fight which 
gave me this scar. I was spared, for my 
ability with the blade, it seems, had won 
me some respect from the infidels. How- 
ever, I was borne away into slavery, and 
for months was the drudge of a wandering 
tribe. Although surrounded by the terri- 
tory of Algiers, these Moors did not ac- 
knowledge its sovereignty. They called 
themselves the Cabail, or ‘ revolted,’ and 
lived in a state of independence among the 
mountains of Couco. With an Englishman 
from Dover, named Packham, who had 
been captured and enslaved by another 
tribe, and had come to my own masters as 
part ’of the spoil in tribal warfare, I es- 
tablished a secret friendship and made 
common cause. 

“This Englishman,” Hasper went on, 
his voice throbbing with genuine feeling, 
“was a brave man and a good comrade. 
Side by side we slaved, and together we 
again and again tried to escape to Bougie, 
on the coast. It would be tedious, sir, to 
describe all our experiences, and if I went 
into them I should be talking here for 
hours. Finally we succeeded in getting 
clear of the Cabail Moors, only to fall into 
the hands of a detachment which the Dey 
of Algiers was sending into the mountains 
to reduce the stronghold of the revolters. 
Our knowledge of the mountain fastnesses 
was drawn upon in aiding the campaign, 
and Packham and I were offered our 
freedom if we would help the dey’s soldiers 
with our wits and our swords. I ask you, 
sir, what else were we to do? We were 
between the devil and the deep sea, for if 
we did not aid the dey’s forces we ‘should 
have been butchered out of hand. Thus 
it was that I fought with the infidels, and 
bore a hard part in the vanquishing of my 
former tyrants and masters. The cam- 
paign was months in reaching a close. I 
fought hard, for I was battling for my 
freedom, and the paynims called me— 
against my wish and in spite of my pro- 
tests—the Sword of the Prophet. 

“ At last, with victory on our banners, 
we came to Bougie and embarked for 
Algiers. I was fearful that the Turks 
would not stand by their agreement to set 
me at liberty; but my fears were ground- 
less. The dey offered me a handsome sum 
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to remain in his service, but I would have 
driven a poniard into my own heart before 
I would have consented. With his own 
hands the dey presented me with this 
sword ” — he lifted the weapon that lay 
across his knees—“ and gave me sufficient 
money to pay my expenses to France. The 
sword I prize, not because of its pagan 
donor, but -because of the memories that 
cluster about it. The only happiness 
vouchsafed me by those memories has to 
do with my comrade Packham. In the 
final charge of the dey’s forces against the 
Cabails, my friend fell—as noble and 
gallant a soul as ever suffered misfortunes 
in Barbary. As for me, a Portuguese ship 
brought me to Lisbon, and a French vessel 
landed me in Calais. In the French port 
I was robbed, and I was making the 
journey to Paris on foot. In Amiens, at an 
inn called the Lis d’Or—” 

“I know, my friend, what happened 
at the Lis d’Or.” Jefferson had listened 
with deep interest to Hasper’s recital, and 
there was profound sympathy in his voice 
as he interrupted. “ At the instigation of 
a certain lady you took up the cudgels for 
the Chevalier Jones, and fate was unkind 
to you. That lady, driving post to Paris, 
acquainted me with your sorry situation, 
and I called in the services of my good 
friend the count. Now that you are here, 
after two years of hardship and peril, I fear 
I shall requite you but ill if I send you 
into further adventures.” 

At this Hasper pricked up his ears. 

“ T am free as the air, sir,” said he, “ and 
there are no connections in | Virginia to de- 
mand my personal attention. Had I a 
wife, or others dependent upon me, the 
case would be different. If I can serve 
you, Tom, or my friend the chevalier, let 
the preference come to me as a reward. "My 
sword and my humble abilities are at your 
service.” 

The minister’s hazel eyes beamed. A 
carriage had just rolled up to the gate of 
his house, and from the garden a lady could 
be seen to descend and enter. She was ac- 
companied by Colonel Humphreys, sec- 
retary of legation. 

Jefferson got up. 

“Let us go in, Dick,” said he. “ The 
lady who befriended you at the Lis d’Or 
is here.” 

“ Her name?” 

“You will learn that presently. The 
service we ask of you concerns us jointly; 
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if, when you are told the nature of it, you 
see fit to decline, it will in no way militate 
against my friendship or my respect for 
you. The work is one of extreme hazard, 
such as I would put upon no man un- 
willingly. But come, Dick, and you shall 
soon have the gist of the matter.” 

The captain, pleasantly excited by the 
element of mystery, and by the prospect of 
meeting face to face the lady of the domino, 
accompanied the minister into the house. 


CHAPTER VI 
“FOR THE CHEVALIER!” 


Tue hotel of the Comte de Langeac was 
magnificently appointed. The minister 
and his guest were just turning from a hall 
into a splendidly furnished antechamber 
when they encountered the secretary of 
legation. 

“ Mademoiselle is waiting, sir,” said 
Humphreys; “I was this moment on my 
way to call vou.” 

Jefferson bowed and passed on. Hasper 
paused to give his hand to the colonel, who 
was an old and valued friend, then fol- 
lowed the minister through a wide door- 
way into the drawing-room. - Jefferson was 
greeting a very beautiful young woman in 
a manner that was almost paternal. He 
stepped smilingly aside to make way for 
Hasper. The latter, for a space, stood 
dumfounded. The lady extended her 
small hand. 

“ Monsieur has not forgotten me?” she 
asked in a voice of exquisite sweetness. 

“ Mile. de Telison!” exclaimed Hasper, 
recovering himself and starting forward. 
“T could sooner forget the chevalier him- 
self than the brightest star in all the 
heavens of his friendship!” he went on in 
the extravagant language of the time, lift- 
ing the small white hand to his lips. “ But 
I could not guess that it was you who 
ministered to me in my hour of need!” 

“And who sent you, single-handed, 
against a roomful ef enemies!” murmured 
mademoiselle. “Merci, monsieur! How 
quickly my resentment kindled when I 
heard the chevalier’s name and fame held 
up to scorn!” She smiled, a little sadly. 
“We are both impetuous, I fear,” she 
added. 

‘In the veins of Aimée Adéle de Telison 
flowed the blue blood of royalty. In the 
thirty years of her life she had suffered 
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neglect in those high places whence should 
have come recognition and preference. Per- 
haps her first real and abiding happiness 
had come to her in 1780, when she first 
met Paul Jones, whom all France was 
lionizing, and upon whom the king had 
recently conferred the order of knighthood. 

To Aimée de Telison, in the years that 
followed, Jones had been a true knight 
“sans peur et sans reproche.” Between 
them had grown a friendship as deep and 
pure as it was ennobling. That the 
chevalier owed much to her for the honors 
heaped upon him by Louis XVI there is no 
doubt; and there is still less doubt that he 
reciprocated these loving services with his 
loyalty and devotion. 

Mlle. de Telison was thus described by a 
contemporary : 


She is petite, extremely vivacious, of most 
charming temper, and possessed of all the polite 
accomplishments. Her features are a softened 
and refined image of the late king, her father; 
her eyes are large, dark, and lustrous, and her 
hair, which is of great profusion, is a deep 
auburn, often in bright light having the hue of 
gold. A devoted friend and admirer of the famous 
Chevalier Paul Jones, commodore of the Ameri- 
can navy, next to him she affects the society of 
the great and learned Dr. Franklin, by whom she 
is most delicately esteemed. 


The exquisite taste, no less than the in- 
dependent spirit, of this charming daugh- 
ter of royalty was manifested in the way 
she ignored the canons of fashion as pro- 
mulgated by Marie Antoinette. In place 
of the towering and absurd coiffures of the 
time, which made the ladies of the court 
ridiculous, Aimée’s Titian hair was curled 
all over her head and held in place by a 
soft silken ribbon twisted into a fillet. Her 
gown was a modest surplice, worn with a 
shoulder-cap. Beside her, on the couch 
where she had seated herself, lay the 
pelisse, sable-lined and hooded, which 
Hasper had seen at the Lis d’Or. Even to 
the captain, who rarely had an eye for the 
fair, she was quite an entrancing figure in 
that simple gown and head-dress. 

“ There is much to be said, monsieur,” 
she said, “ and I have not much time for 
the business.” She swerved her bright eyes 
to Jefferson. “ Have you told him any- 
thing, my friend?” 

“‘ Not as yet,” replied the minister grave- 
ly; “I have saved it all, mademoiselle, 
until you should come.” 
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“ Then, while he sits beside me, M. Jef- 
ferson, will you place the matter before 
him?” 

“ With pleasure. It is an affair, I am 
sure, that will interest the captain quite as 
much as it interests us.” They seated 
themselves, Hasper on the couch and the 
minister in a chair vis-a-vis. “ Briefly, cap- 
tain,” the minister proceeded, “ the mat- 
ter in hand concerns Commodore Jones, 
now vice-admiral in the service of the Em- 
press Catherine. Since the commodore left 
Copenhagen, in April of this year, we have 
had absolutely no word from him until very 
recently, when a letter, written by Jones 
aboard his flag-ship in the Black Sea, under 
date of September 29, was personally con- 
veyed to Warsaw by Chevalier Littlepage, 
and thence forwarded to Paris in a packet 
of official mail, which came by courier. 
That letter, the only one we have received 
since Jones left Copenhagen, has filled 
Mile. de Telison and myself with grave 
fears. It states that Jones has received no 
word from mademoiselle since he left Paris, 
and nothing from any one else save one or 
two letters sent direct and by courier. 
Also, he has written many letters on im- 
portant matters, not one of which has been 
received in Paris. It is very evident, I 
think ”—Jefferson’s voice became grave— 
“ that a wholesale embargo has been placed 
upon our friend’s correspondence. Letters 
to and fro are intercepted and either held 
or destroyed. There are affairs of really 
vital import with which the commodore 
should be made acquainted—affairs affect- 
ing his personal fortunes; and he must cer- 
tainly be in a very uneasy frame of mind 
concerning his friends here.” 

“Tf it is the work of the empress, why 
should she concern herself so with the 
chevalier’s correspondence?” demanded 
Hasper indignantly. 

“ My dear sir,” answered Jefferson, “ the 
great Catherine is above such petty meth- 
ods. Nor can the annoyance, I think, be 
laid at the doors of the Nassau-Siegen con- 
spirators, who would discredit and dis- 
honor the commodore. Nevertheless, the 
embargo has been accomplished, and thor- 
oughly.” 

“Then it must have been done at the 
instigation of the Russian prime minister, 
Besborodko himself!” declared the cap- 
tain, with some heat. 

The minister waved his hand restrain- 


ingly. 
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“ Tt is unwise to carry suspicion into such 
high places,” said he. 

“ The faets speak for themselves,” said 
Hasper shortly. “ But what is to be gained 
by such underhand methods?” 

“ The letters I have written,” put in 
mademoiselle, “and others sent by the 
Comtesse de la Vendahl, were filled with 
the gossip of Versailles—which, perhaps, 
may have been considered of value.” 

“What about business letters?” asked 
Jefferson. “ Mine, for instance? No, my 
friend, I fear that for months the personal 
and private affairs of the commodore have 
been in the hands of Russian officials and 
spies. Why this should be so we may not 
guess. His correspondence is being de- 
liberately intercepted in bulk; not merely 
tampered with and an occasional letter 
stolen, but systematically filched, and all 
communication ruthlessly suppressed. Let 
us not dishonor possibly innocent persons 
by suspicions; the fact remains, and that 
is sufficient. Captain, we wish you to act 
as courier for us and convey despatches 
and letters to Jones.” 

The mission carried a powerful appeal 
to Hasper. 

“T am at your service,” said he, eagerly. 
“Tt is a small mission, and means merely 
a journey from Paris to Petersburg, or per- 
haps to the Black Sea.” 

Jefferson rose and took a turn about the 
room, a grave and preoccupied figure in his 
dark clothes. He halted, a moment later, 
facing the captain. 

“ My friend,” he observed, “this task 
means more than a winter journey to 
Petersburg. Our commodore is surrounded 
by jealous malcontents, who resent his suc- 
cess in this campaign with Potemkin. The 
unseen agents who annoy him in petty 
ways will, if I am any judge of human 
nature, carry their plots even farther. 
During this journey you may become in- 
volved; and the despatches you carry will 
be of great import, and must not be 
allowed to fall into any hands save those 
of the commodore.” 

“T shall travel with a passport and let- 
ters of credit,” was the captain’s confident 
reply; “an American gentleman on tour 
in a foreign land. No one will know that 
I have despatches for Paul Jones.” 

“ Yet it will be known, although we have 
‘thrown about the matter every precaution 
to avoid making the fact public. There 
are those in Paris who will see to that. It 
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will not be wise for you to travel with the 
train, the equipage, and the disposition of 
a foreigner of wealth and distinction. 
’Twould be better, I think, to go alone and 
unostentatiously, on the principle that a 
small force is more mobile than a larger 
one. Travel light, Dick; and at any in- 
stant, be feady to face the unexpected. I 
believe that you will be followed by our 
enemies, and that at some point of your 
journey a determined attempt will be made 
to get the advantage of you. Should you 
be cornered hopelessly, burn or otherwise 
destroy the packet with which you are to 
be entrusted.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the captain, “I shall 
deliver to my friend whatever you have for 
him. Upon my honor as an officer and a 
gentleman!” 

Mile. de Telison rewarded these dashing 
words with a smile of gratitude. 

“Mon brave!” she murmured. “I 
know that you are quick and resourceful, 
and that you will perform well your part. 
For the chevalier!” she added. 

“Aye, for the chevalier!” repeated 
- Hasper; and for you, mademoiselle, and 
for my great and good friend, Mr. Jeffer- 
son. "Tis a triple bond, this with which 
you honor me.” 

The minister smiled a little at this court- 
ly talk. 

“Courage you have, my friend,” he 
said, “in a high degree; and some address. 
If I fear for one thing more than another, 
it is this—that you may not rigidly keep 
in check an impetuous nature. Be discreet, 
be tactful, and let that fiery temper be 
eclipsed, for a time, by a smooth and for- 
bearing diplomacy. In other words, be 
less the Hotspur than you have been of 
old. Meantime, if anything can be done 
to rescue your unfortunate cousin from the 
Barbary pirates—” 

“ Sir, there is nothing to be done. I 
learned, while among the Turks, that my 
cousin died in slavery. May I say, Tom,” 
and the captain’s words came feelingly, 
“ that the name ‘ Hotspur’ was wrongfully 
applied to me? I am by nature discreet 
and prudent, and I hope that I shall al- 
ways remain so.” 

Jefferson, who knew the captain’s record 
during the stormy days in America, turned 
away to hide a smile. 

“Let us hope,” he said gently, “ that 
your experiences among the barbarians 
have borne fruit in wisdom. Suffice to say, 
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we trust you, and a great deal depends 
upon the success with which you perform 
your mission. I had planned to suggest 
that you should embark in Holland for the 
first stage of your journey, but word has 
come to me that the last vessels to make 
the passage have already put to sea. So, 
at the outset, your difficulties are mul- 
tiplied, and you will have to undertake the 
journey by land.” 

“Tis all one,” answered Hasper. “A 
few difficulties will put me on my mettle.” 

“May I see you, then, in the morning? 
Could you start so soon?” 

“T could start to-day, sir, if it pleased 
you to have me.” 

“To-morrow morning the despatches 
will be ready. Call, and I will give them 
to you, together with some further instruc- 
tions. My carriage is at the gate to carry 
you back to your lodgings. May I ask, as 
a further measure of precaution, that you 
will show yourself as little as possible while 
in Paris?” 

The captain gave the minister assurance 
on this point, bade adieu to mademoiselle, 
said au revoir to the minjster, and left 
the house. 

As he was about to enter the carriage, 
he paused suddenly. A form had whisked 
around a wall at the street corner. He 

had but a glimpse of it, and yet that 
yglimpse had reminded him of Rawson. 

“ Tut!” he muttered to himself. “ That 
scoundrel is now in Calais ”; and he climbed 
into the carriage and was driven away. 


CHAPTER VII 
BEHIND THE ARRAS 


Hasper had the chaise proceed to the 
Faubourg St.- Germain by way of his 
banker’s. It was Jones who had presented 
the captain to M. Dubois, and no gentle- 
man from Virginia could have come to the 
fiscal agent with a better guarantee. The 
funds which the captain had expected from 
his, factor had been remitted, and he left 
thé banker’s with a supply of gold and a 
letter of credit ample for his prospective 
needs. 

There were purchases to be made, for 
Hasper had arrived in France with no more 
than the clothes on his back. The master 
of the hotel summoned tradesmen, and 
from them he purchased a dark surtout of 
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beaver with a velvet cape, an under waist- 
coat of swan’s-down, fresh linen, and other 
necessities for his depleted wardrobe; also 
a tinder-box of a new sort, equipped with 
a wheel and having a supply of “ spunks,” 
or strips of wood dipped in sulfur; a gold- 
mounted pistol, along with a supply of 
powder and ball; and finally a leather 
portmanteau, in which all of his spare be- 
longings could be packed for travel. 

These matters carried the captain well 
into the edge of evening. Being a little 
weary of his solitude and the grind of 
dickering with merciers and others, he did 
not sup in his own apartment, but went out 
into the common room, wishing to have 
life and chatter about him, to distract his 
mind. After he had finished his meal, how- 
ever, he found that his mood did not lend 
itself readily to the babel of the ordinary, 
and he retired somewhat abruptly to his 
private quarters. A servant followed him 
with lighted candles, while another brought 
wood for the fire, and, with a pair of bel- 
lows, fanned the embers into a cheerful 
blaze. 

Drawing a comfortable chair to the 
hearth, Hasper filled a long “ church- 
warden ” with the crumpled leaf, and tried 
his new tinder-mill instead of helping him- 
self to fire from a candle. The pull of a 
string rotated the steel disk against the flint 
and kindled the spunk, and the delighted 
captain lifted the taper and drew its blaze 
across his pipe-bowl. 

This active Virginian was never happier 
than when fronting some task which was 
likely to try his powers of mind and body. 
He had faith in Jefferson’s judgment, and 
if the minister said that the journey to 
Petersburg was to be filled with perils, then 
to be forewarned was to be forearmed. 
Through fragrant smoke-wreaths Hasper 
peered with complacent eyes at the flames 
in the fireplace. He was fortunate — so 
ran his thoughts—in having before him a 
splendid venture, a journey into the un- 
known, a hazard of new experiences, all 
leveled at the task of serving his friend, 
the Chevalier Paul Jones. 

He recalled how, when in Paris with 
Jones, the latter had carried him from 
piace to place and presented him to per- 
sonages of note as an honored countryman 
and patriot. Then it was that he had met 
Mile. de Telison for the first time. On the 
score of that meeting, mademoiselle had 
recognized him .quickly enough under the 
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door-lantern of the Lis d’Or; more, she had 


‘considered it right to appeal to him as a 


protector of the fair fame of a mutual 
friend, and he had been selected by her- 
self and the minister as a courier for bear- 
ing important despatches. 

The captain’s reflections, having come 
thus far, broke suddenly into other 
channels. There were thick hangings at a 
window, which came easily under his eye 
as he sat by the fire. Did they stir, or 
was it merely a trick of his imagination, 
or a draft through the lofty room? 

His half-closed eyes opened wide and 
fastened attentively upon the arras. Again 
there was a slight movement of the 
draperies. It might be his fancy, but in- 
vestigation would readily settle that point. 
Laying away his pipe, he arose, stepped 
quickly to the window, and swept the cur- 
tain to one side. 

What he saw took his breath for a mo- 
ment. A crouching figure was revealed, 
with two white hands clasped convulsively 
and a pallid, frightened face upturned. The 
matter of intrusion upon his privacy: was 
sufficient to draw the captain’s anger and 
resentment; but the surprising thing was 
that the intruder was a woman, a young 
woman and rarely beautiful. 

As has been said, the American had come 
to five-and-thirty without having ‘given 
to the fair sex any undue amount of con- 
sideration. His life had been too complete- 
ly filled with active affairs to leave him 
either the time or the inclination. A squire 
of dames he heartily despised; and yet the 
chivalry of the time remained a part of 
his nature and his upbringing. 

That chivalry now rushed to the surface. 
Had the intruder been a man, Hasper 
would have had him by the throat. Inas- 
much as it was a woman, he stepped back 
and bowed. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ this is most un- 
fortunate. Will you come more into the 
light and explain?” 

With her features full of distress and 
dismay, the young woman emerged from 
the shadows, and, slightly swaying, stood 
facing him. Her hands were still clasped 
before her, and her eyes were downcast. 
She did not speak at once, and the captain 
regarded her closely. 

She wore a dark, sable-lined pelisse. The 
hood of the garment had fallen back and 
lay upon her shoulders. Here was a wrap 
that matched the one worn by Mlle. de 
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Telison, and the mere sight of it sent a 
thrill through the captain’s nerves. But 
the young woman was fairer even than the 
fair Aimée, with a cast of features more 
Slavonic than Gallic. 

A kerchief of silk overlay her head, and 
from beneath escaped a profusion of yel- 
lowish hair. Her nose was straight and 
her nostrils delicate; her lips were finely 
chiseled and sensitive, but they impressed 
the captain with the idea that they had 
forgotten how to smile. Guessing at a 
woman’s age is thankless business, yet the 
American could have sworn that this girl 
was no more than twenty-five. Her bloom- 
ing womanhood was screened and protect- 
ed by a charm that was vaguely spiritual. 
That her past had been unhappy, and that 
her present was distasteful, somehow im- 
pressed itself upon Hasper and touched his 
chivalry with sympathy. 

“Since you honor the humble apartment 
of an American officer and gentleman with 
your presence,” said the captain gently, 


“may I ask you to be seated?” 

The touch of kindliness in his voice 
caused a quivering of the finely cut lips. 
Beating down her emotion, the girl an- 


swered in a low voice: 

“T have intruded upon you now as I 
should not have done. If, in your kind- 
ness, you will permit me to go, I will not 
annoy you further.” 

When she raised her head, Hasper saw 
that her eyes were brown and soft and ex- 
pressive of much sweetness of temper. 
They were not the eyes of one who would 
do wilful wrong. Why, then, was the 
young woman concealed behind the arras 
of his room? The captain’s puzzlement 
passed all bounds. 

“The situation is unusual, madame,” 
said he. “I think you will admit that, and 
bear with some little curiosity on my part. 
I ask you to stay, at least until you have 
explained the mistake that brought you 
here.”’ 

A bit of burned wood dropped on the 
hearth. A wild look crossed the girl’s 
beautiful face; she gave a start of fear and 
flashed a terrified glance around the room. 
Then, discovering how needlessly she had 
been startled, she laid a hand on her bosom 
and sank weakly into a chair. 

“ Shall I get something for you?” asked 
the captain; “a glass of wine, or—” 

She fluttered a small, white hand re- 
strainingly. 
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no!” she whispered. 


“No, monsieur, 
“ How is this to be 


“ Dieu!” she sighed. 
endured?” 

“ You are in some grievous trouble, ma- 
dame,’ said the captain, bending over her. 
“ Pray tell me, how did you get into this 
room, and why did you come here? What 
is the cause of your alarm? If I can afford 
you any aid, a frank explanation from you 
will insure it.” 

“ My faith! You do not undersiand— 
you do not know what you are saying.” 
Her tremulous voice sank to an undertone. 
“ Monsieur, | bid you beware! Your safety 
demands that I should leave here now— 
at once!” 

She started to her feet. Hasper stepped 
back. As he did so, a quick sound of feet 
behind him drew his attention. He whirled 
just in the nick to see the curtain of an 
alcove drop downward into place, and to 
come at hand-grips with a fellow who bore 
all the earmarks of a ruffian from the Ile 
de la Cité. 

What devil’s nest of intrigue was here? 
A woman back of the window arras and a 
rogue behind the alcove curtains! While 
at supper, a pretty plot had been going 
forward in his apartment. Had his sudden 
return made an ambush of what at the 
first had been plain thievery? 

This was not the moment for specula- 
tions, however. The captain was in power- 
ful hands, and all his strength and skill 
were required. 

His assailant was compressing his throat 
with fingers like iron bands. . The purpose 
to prevent outcry was apparent, for the 
ruffian was as silent as the count who had 
brought Hasper from the Lis d’Or, and as 
deadly and determined as the arch-fiend. 
But the fellow, in dealing with the captain, 
took too much for granted. Hasper had 
thews of steel, and a quickness of eye and 
arm which had earned him Baron Steuben’s 
encomium as the best swordsman in the 
Continental army. 

Half choked, he clasped his own hands 

~about the throat of his foe; and then began 
a test of endurance. Which would be first 
to yield to the effect of those strength- 
sapping grips? The captain’s face was 
becoming purple, but the other man’s went 
red and grisly and the distended eyes 
nearly popped from his head. Slowly the ‘ 
fellow was forced downward to his knees, 
and slowly the power went out of his clutch- 
ing fingers. 
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Then, in this crisis, surprises were heaped 
upon surprises. Out of the same alcove 
sprang a second rogue, who hurried to the 
relief of the first. A strip of cloth was 
thrown over the captain’s face and drawn 
tightly over his mouth and beneath the 
eyés. He was pulled backward and seized 
from behind in arms of oak. The first 
ruffian arose, gasping and cursing under his 
breath, and went to the aid of his con- 
federate. 

Hasper was held helpless and turned 
until he faced the center of the room. The 
use of his voice was denied him, but not 
the use of his eyes. The young woman who 
had borne a part in this treachery had 
vanished. She had wheedled the American, 
it seemed, to his undoing, and he could 
have cursed his quixotic folly. But why 
were those scoundrels in his quarters? By 
whose connivance had they crept in upon 
him and stowed themselves away so 
secretly? 

With a rogue clinging to him at each 
arm, and with the strip of linen smothering 
his lips, Hasper could neither move nor 
cry out. The stage was set for the real 
villain of the piece, and he was not long in 


coming. That selfsame alcove gave him 
up, even as it had spewed forth the other 
two. 
Rawson! 
rugose wart left no doubt of the defaulter’s 
identity, even had his other features failed 


The prominent nose with the 


to make him known. The erstwhile com- 
panion of the man Neville emerged quickly 
from the shadows of the alcove, and passed 
straight to a position in front of the help- 
less American. 

“Steady, my bullies,” said Rawson. 
“Hold him so, and mind the cloth. An 
alarm now would spoil everything!” 

Rawson’s hands were busy dipping into 
the pockets of Hasper’s waistcoat. The 
search was thorough, despite the captain’s 
writhings and strugglings, and not only 
thorough but fruitless. An oath came from 
Rawson as he stepped back. 

“ Nothing!” he gritted. “‘ We are—” 

His anger and chagrin gave place to 
quick alarm. Outside the door could be 
heard approaching feet — many of them, 
and hastening down the corridor. 

“ Caged!” hissed one of the pair at 
Hasper’s arms. “ The fiend take you and 
your crooked business! We—” 

“ Wait!” interrupted Rawson. 

Gliding to the candles he blew them out. 
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Only the firelight cast a feeble glow over 
the apartment. 

“As we came, 
“ Quick!” 

Just as the door was flung wide, and the 
entrance crowded with the forms of men, 
Hasper was hurled roughly against the 
wall; then a din of cries filled his ears, ac- 
companying a rush of feet into the room. 


we go!” he said. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OUTWITTING THE PLOTTERS 


HaspeEr was dazed by his heavy impact 
against the wall. He had suffered in 
temper much more than in body, however, 
through his brisk encounter with the in- 
truders. When he had regained his feet 
and rubbed the bewilderment out of his 
eyes, the Sieur. Desaint was standing ex- 
citedly before him. The candles had been 
relighted, and there was a hurrying to and 
fro, both inside the apartment and in the 
corridors and rooms without. 

“ Monsieur,” cried the landlord, all ex- 
citement and sympathy, “ what has hap- 
pened? What is the cause of all this 
brawling?” 

“There were ruffians concealed in this 
room,” answered the captain; “ ruffians, 
spawn of the purlieus, hidden away behind 
the curtains of the alcove yonder! Dame! 
They set upon me suddenly, three of them.” 
With a bound he gained the middle of the 
apartment. ‘“ Where are they?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Peace, monsieur!” continued mine 
host reassuringly. “ They are not here. They 
have fled, but they are being pursued.” 

Hasper found an open window in the 
alcove. Through that the rascals had come, 
and by the same means they had left. Al- 
though circumstances inspired doubts of 
the young woman, yet the captain would 
not bring her into his report. He named 
Lord Rawson to the landlord, and the two 
fellows with him, and allowed his revela- 
tions to rest. 

“What of the lady who sent me here, 
monsieur? ” inquired the Sieur Desaint. 

Had a blunderbuss exploded suddenly 
the captain could not have been more 
startled. 

“A lady sent you here?” he inquired. 

“ But yes, a fair lady in a long cloak, 
hooded and sable-lined. Very distrait she 
seemed, monsieur, and so soon as she had 
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given the alarm she mysteriously vanished. 
How happened she to know what I, the 
master of this house, had not yet com- 
prehended?” 

Here was another block over which the 
captain stumbled, but he dissembled well. 

“ How am I to tell?” he demanded. 
“* Mayhap she used her ears to better pur- 
pose than some of your menials.” 

The landlord did not press his questions 
in the matter of the lady. That was an 
age of gallantry, following times when 
kings had their Pompadours and Du 
Barrys, and how was the Sieur Desaint to 
reckon with a coldly platonic soul like that 
of Captain Richard Hasper? 

At this juncture, while a valet-de-place 
was setting the chamber to rights, and the 
landlord, with many expressions of apology 
and regret, was taking his leave, came most 
unexpectedly Colonel Humphreys. 

“ How now, Dick?” cried the colonel, 
vastly perturbed. “ What is all this I hear 
of trouble? The faubourg seems set by 
the ears, and all because of an American 
gentleman fighting single-handed a host of 
knaves and prowling bravos!” 

“ Rumor has added somewhat to the 
“ I 


affair, David,” answered the captain. 
will tell you of it at length presently.” 
“ *Twas unfortunate, sir,” said the land- 


lord to the secretary of legation. “I can 
only say that it was one of those affairs 
which may happen in spite of care and 
vigilance.” 

He excused himself and passed from the 
room, the servant who had set the furniture 
in order following at his heels. Hasper 
waved Humphreys to a chair. 

“Twas hardly what you heard of this 
brawl] that brought you here, colonel,” said 
the captain. “I am indebted to something 
else for the honof of this visit.” 

“ Yes,” said the other gravely. “ For all 
that, however, it may be that your troubles 
here have a bearing on the business in 
hand. Tell me about them, Dick.” 

In this récital, to which he gave himself 
forthwith, Hasper deemed it unwise to 
withhold information regarding the lady in 
the dark pelisse. Briefly he sketched all 
that had happened, finishing with the 
alarm which the lady herself had carried 
to the landlord. Humphreys listened in- 
tently, leaning forward in his chair, his 
eyes on the fire and his fingers drumming 
the table-top. In a minute or two his 
thoughts took concrete form in words. 
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“ Tt was an attempt to secure the Peters- 
burg despatches,” said he. 

“How so?” returned Hasper. “ Why, 
man, I did not have the despatches.” 

“Your enemies lacked knowledge on 
that point. You were seen to call at the 
minister’s. We have information from the 
count to that effect; for the count, perhaps 
you do not know, has to do with the secret 
police, and the myriad eyes of the author- 
ities are watchful. It is known to a clique 
—just how, is beyond me—that you have 
been selected as a courier. Dick, you will 
realize now how important and how 
fraught with danger your mission is to be. 
For all that, Mr. Jefferson has unbounded 
confidence in you, and neither he nor 
mademoiselle will suffer the plans to be 
changed, save only in a few minor details.” 

“ This lady can have no part in the plot- — 
ting,” insisted the captain. “ What I told 
you of her was in confidence, David.” 

Humphreys turned his head and looked .- 
shrewdly at the Virginian. 

“Why was the lady here, behind the 
arras?” he inquired. 

“ Your knowledge of me will draw the 
sting of any unjust implication,” quoth the 
captain, a little stiffly. 

“TI speak you fair, old friend,” said the 
colonel hastily. ‘‘ Why was she here if not 
in furtherance of the plot against you?” 

“What need of her with two burly 
ruffians and a double-faced trickster to for- 
ward the scheme? No; my word for it, 
she is blameless.” 

A dry smile wreathed the colonel’s lips. 

“ Unless you have greatly changed, my 
old friend,” he observed, “ your knowledge 
of the other sex is not wide enough for clear- 
headed judgment.” 

“Your wits are threading a maze,” 
averred the captain irritably. “I know 
enough of the fair, I think, to recognize a 
lady of quality when I see her. Such a 
one would not stoop to the plans of a 
Rawson.” 

“Yet this woman came here during your 
absence and secreted herself behind the 
window-hangings! I must take exception 
to your opinions, Dick.” 

“Why did she call the attention of the 
landlord to what was going forward in this 
room? Does that indicate that she was 
-hand and glove with the scoundrels who 
attacked me?” 

Humphreys had nothing to say to this. 
Although the captain had raised a point he 
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could not explain, nevertheless he was not 
giving the lady the benefit of any doubt. 
Dismissing that phase of the question with 
a shrug, he went on to another aspect of 
the matter. 

“From the moment you had your en- 
counter with Rawson and his English 
friend in the Lis d’Or, captain, you have 
been regarded as a friend of Paul Jones, 
and considered as a possible emissary for 
the vice-admiral’s other friends here in 
Paris. The count has accurate information 
on this point. There are powerful in- 
fluences working against the success of 
your mission to Petersburg. To set them 
at naught, to outwit the plotters, we must 
proceed warily. It was agreed between 
you and the minister ”—here the secre- 
tary’s voice fell to a confidential tone— 
“ that you were to call to-morrow morning, 
receive your despatches, and start upon 
your journey. These plans, we believe, are 
known to the enemy, and so we have made 
a slight change in them.” 

“What change, colonel?” 

“ Nothing very material, and yet it may 
do much to save you annoyance. Arrange- 
ments have been made for you to take 


a carriage toward Strasbourg in the small 
hours of the morning. A suitable vehicle 
and horses have been secured, and two 
trustworthy men have been found to go in 


charge. Once in Strasbourg you will be 
left to your own devices, for the carriage 
and men will return thence to Paris.” 

“ But the despatches?” 

“ They are here.” Humphreys removed 
from the breast of his waistcoat a packet 
neatly enclosed in oilskin, and laid it 
solicitously upon the table. “It is un- 
necessary for me to tell you how important 
these papers are. Mr. Jefferson has dwelt 
upon that, and he has also told you what 
is to be done if you are run to bay and find 
that your errand must end in failure. At 
the minister’s request, Dick, I am here this 
evening. You informed him that you 
could undertake your work at once.” The 
secretary consulted his watch. “ You have 
still some hours between you and the time 
of departure, and I would suggest that you 
secure as much rest as youcan. Take care 
of this ” — he touched the packet — “ and 
look well to its safety.” 

“ My life for its safety, David,” said 
Hasper, picking up the flat bundle and 
stowing it against his breast beneath the 
white ruffles of his shirt. “I could leave 
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within the minute, if it was considered 
nec = 

“ The arrangement must lie as at pres- 
ent, for it is too late to make any further 
change. About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the carriage will be here. The men in 
charge of your journey to Strasbourg have 
their instructions, and it will not be neces- 
sary for you to add anything further. Be- 
yond Strasbourg you must take matters in 
hand yourself.” He came toward the cap- 
tain and caught his hand warmly. “I wish 
you success, Dick, and safety. It is an 
important task that fronts you, and not 
only will it be of great benefit to our 
friend Jones, if you perform it successfully, 
but it will inspire the deepest gratitude on 
the part of mademoiselle and cement still 
closer your bond of friendship with the 
minister. Could I say more?” 

“With so much depending upon my 
work I could not possibly fail,” returned 
Hasper. 

When Humphreys had gone, the captain 
fashioned for himself a sort of belt out of 
linen. In this was a pocket for the des- 
patches, and the whole was tied securely 
about his body, under the arms. Follow- 
ing this he went to bed. 

Before closing his eyes he set his mind 
upon rising at one o’clock in the morning. 
It was a habit of his to do this, and he 
had found that he could almost always 
open his eyes to the minute. With sword 
and pistol beside him, ready for use if 
needed, he slept soundly. 

It was cold and dark in his apartment 
when he got out of bed. By the clock he 
had a full hour of preparation before the 
arrival of the carriage. After throwing 
some wood on the fire, he lighted a candle 
and proceeded with the work of getting 
ready. 

These proceedings, could he have had 
his own way, he would have relegated to 
a lackey. He had been two years without 
a body-servant, however, and most of that 
time he had himself slaved for relentless 
taskmasters. So it followed that he 
brought a more agreeable mind to these 
menial duties than he would have done 
without that experience among the Barbary 
pirates. 

His final duty in the house was to rout 
out the sleepy landlord and discharge his 
pecuniary obligations. 

“ Sir,” said that functionary, “ why must 
you depart at such an ungodly hour? And 
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which way do yeu journey? Have you ar- 
ranged for a suitable equipage?” 

“All is arranged,” answered Hasper, 
“and the carriage will be here in due 
course. I go at this time because it suits 
me, my friend, and for the same reason I 
keep to myself the course I travel. In the 
event that any inquiries are made of you, 
it is as well for you to know nothing.” 

“Ah! At least, monsieur, allow me to 
have one of the link boys ready to wait 
upon you.” 

“ No, an it please you. I have come to 
the pass where I must wait upon myself, 
and the link boy will be unnecessary.” 

When the carriage came up, the captain 
was awaiting it at the hostelry door. Four 
horses drew the vehicle, and the two men 
in charge were mounted on the near horses. 
One of them dismounted, and the arms 
with which he was equipped rattled as he 
approached the Virginian. 

“ Captain Richard Hasper?” he inquired 
respectfully. 


“ The same,” answered the captain. 


Without further exchange of words he 
got into the carriage with his portmanteau, 
the lackey remounted, and the start was 


made for Strasbourg. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LONGEST ARM IN FRANCE 


Tuere had been rain, the roads were 
heavy, and Hasper’s progress toward Stras- 
bourg was slow. It was morning before the 
tired horses, under fierce urging of the 
postilions, brought him into Lagny. There 
was no bright sunshine to herald the day, 
for gray clouds hung in the sky and threat- 
ened storm. 

It was the time of year when rough 
weather was to be expected, and a less 
propitious season for the long journey to 
the Russian capital could scarcely have 
been chosen. Hard fate, however, was di- 
recting the enterprise, and times and sea- 
sons are all one to that stern arbiter of 
human destiny. 

At the Three Dragoons in Lagny the 
captain laid by for several hours. The inn 
offered comfort and cheer for man and 
beast, and in the matter of brute endurance 
haste is often made at the expense of speed. 
The horses were to be rested against the 
drive to Chalons. 

During his halt at the inn Hasper found 
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opportunity to become better acquainted 
with his drivers. Their names were 
Grégoire and Grimaud, respectively, and 
although they wore clothing compatible 
with their work it could easily be seen that 
their station in life was above that of mere 
lackeys. Neither had much to say about 
himself, and the captain guessed that the 
count had detached them from the forces 
of the secret police and had offered their 
services to Jefferson. 

Grimaud had a cast in one eye, which 
gave him not so much a droll as a grim ap- 
pearance. Grégoire sported a mustache 
with ends that tickled his ears and made 
him look very fierce indeed. These worthy 
men asked no questions. They seemed to 
think only of Strasbourg, and to have de- 
termined to see their passenger through at 
all costs. 

The journey was resumed shortly after 
midday. The sky was still overhung with 
leaden clouds, and threatened rain; but it 
was not until late afternoon, just after an 
hour’s halt at Meaux, that the storm burst. 
Grimaud and Grégoire were of a mind to 
win to La Ferté-sous-Jouarre for the night, 
but the going was desperate, and Hasper 
had his doubts. After the first fury of the 
tempest had spent itself, the roads became 
quagmires and there was no getting over 
them save in the ruts. To stray from 
these channels, formed by the wheels of 
other vehicles, meant to bog down to the 
hubs so firmly as to defy the strength of 
the four horses. 

The carriage lurched and swayed and 
complained in every part. Hasper was 
hurled from side to side, in spite of the 
fact that he did all he could to brace him- 
self with his arms and legs. By and by 
the vehicle came to a jolting halt. 

“What now?” cried Hasper, opening 
the door and thrusting out his head. 

“A blockade, monsieur,” answered Gré- 
goire from the back of a wheel-horse. “A 
carriage is stalled ahead of us, and Grimaud 
is investigating.” 

Grimaud, carrying a lantern, was wading 
through the mud toward a dark, shapeless 
object a dozen yards in advance. Hasper 
could follow the driver’s movements by 
watching the lantern. In a few moments 
he came back to the captain. 

“ Here is a state of affairs, monsieur! ” 
he exclaimed. “A woman is traveling 
alone with one lackey and a carriage and 
pair. The carriage is stuck in the mud, 
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the horses are played out, and the woman 
is sick. We'll have to unhiich our animals 
and put them to the other chaise, in order 
to get it out of the way; then we can go on.” 

The American peered about him in the 
dark. The shadowy outlines of a stone 
gateway were visible at the left of the road, 
and beyond was an avenue of trees that 
seemed to lead up to an extensive country 
establishment. Somebody’s chdéteau was 
close at hand, and here and there were 
lights in the windows. 

“How say you, Grimaud?” returned 
Hasper. “ There is a lady in the other 
carriage, and she is ill?” 

“So ill, monsieur, her lackey is almost 
out of his wits. If we are to get on at all, 
this night, we shall have to clear them out 
of the way.” 

“ We cannot abandon a lady in distress,” 
said the captain. 

Grimaud grunted and turned away, and 
he and Grégoire began unhitching the 
horses from the carriage. Hasper stepped 
down into the mud, and made his way to 
the vehicle ahead. The door stood open; 
drooping helplessly against it was the fig- 
ure of the lackey. 


“ Oh, sir,” he cried, as the captain came 
toward him, “ my lady is in great trouble! 
Surely you cannot leave us to pass the 


night in this mudhole! In the name of the 
bon dieu, my lord, do not forsake us, or we 
shall perish!” 

“Stop your whimpering,” ordered the 
American, “ and stand aside.” 

As way was made for him, he pressed 
closer to the carriage door. The feeble 
light of the lamps seemed merely to in- 
tensify rather than to relieve the darkness 
within the vehicle. All that he could see 
was a limp form crumpled upon the seat. 

“ Madame,” he asked, “what may a 
stranger do to aid you?” 

‘A sigh of distress was his only answer. 
He turned to the lackey. 

“ Have you no eau-de-vie? ” he demand- 
ed. “The lady seems too weak to talk, 
or even to lift her head.” 

The driver groaned and tossed his hands 
in despair. 

“We have nothing, my lord. We—” 
He broke off abruptly. A light was ap- 
proaching on the other side of the gate- 
way. “Ah!” the lackey finished, “ some 
one is coming from the big house!” 

Through the iron grille of the gates could 
be seen a man with a flambeau. 
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“* Messieurs,” he called, “ my master, the 
marquis, wishes to know if you are in 
distress. If such is the case, he bids me 
say that you are welcome to the comforts 
of the chéteau.” 

“We had better stop,” murmured the 
lackey. “ We cannot go on.” 

“A lady who has been taken ill on the 
road must have assistance, nevertheless,” 
called Hasper. 

“ Bring her into the house,” said the man 
with the flambeau, “ and she will be made 
comfortable. My master will gladly throw 
open his doors to all of you. Considering 
the weather and the state of the roads, you 
can hardly hope to reach the next public 
house.” 

“ Our gratitude to the marquis,” called 
the American, “ and we will accept his hos- 
pitality with thanks.” He turned to 
Grimaud. “ It is impossible to go on,” he 
added. “By morning the weather may 
clear, and here is an opportunity to lay by 
and rest ourselves and our horses. Take 
charge of this ”—he removed his sword and 
passed it to the driver—“ and then see to 
getting the carriages and the animals to 
the chdteau stables. I will look after the 
lady.” 

How Grimaud felt about this unexpect- 
ed turn of events did not appear. He must 
have realized that to reach La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre that night was out of the question, 
so he could scarcely have remained insensi- 
ble to the kindness of the master of the 
chéteau. Hasper had freed himself of the 
sword in order that it might not hamper 
his movements in bearing the lady from 
the carriage to the house. To her he re- 
peated the invitation of the marquis; then, 
without more ado, he gathered up the limp 
form in his arms. 

“ Follow me,” said the fellow with the 
flambeau, opening the gate wide. 

Hasper passed through with his burden. 
In form the woman was slender and grace- 
ful. Her face he could not see, as it was 
veiled in filmy silk. Against his breast he 
could feel the wild beating of her heart, 
and about his neck and shoulders her arms 
clung convulsively. Not many times in his 
life had the captain borne a lady so, and 
a sort of happiness hitherto unknown to 
him arose in his soul. 

Along the graveled walk between the 
dripping trees he went, following the serv- 
ant with the light. This man, it seemed, 
was the majordomo, for he conducted him- 
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self as one whose authority yielded only 
to that of the master of the mansion. 
Ascending broad steps, he opened the door 
at their top. The lofty hall was dark, but 
a light shone faintly from above on the 
main staircase. 

“ Ascend, monsieur,” bade the major- 
domo, “ and you will be met and welcomed. 
I must return and give what aid I can to 
those in the road.” 

He went back down the steps with his 
flambeau, and Hasper ascended the stairs. 
At the upper landing he was met by a man 
whose physique was somewhat remarkable, 
and challenged attention. Although of 
medium height, the man’s arms were long 
almost to deformity. This gentleman 
smiled engagingly, and inasmuch as he 
sported a fine bob-wig and an elegant waist- 
coat, breeches, and silk stockings, Hasper 
guessed that he must be master of the 
premises. 

“The marquis?” queried Hasper. 

“ De Vauclair,” the other returned, “ who 
is most happy to be of service to you. The 
lady is ill?” 

In a few words the captain explained 
his own situation and what he knew of the 


lady, giving also his name and station, that 
the marquis might have some knowledge of 
at least one person whom he was enter- 
taining. 

“This way, monsieur,” said his host, 
“and I will have madame cared for by 
some of the women.” 


Hasper, guided by the kind-hearted 
marquis, went on into a richly furnished 
apartment off the upper hall, and placed 
his burden upon a couch. A female serv- 
ant was there, and seemed to be waiting. 
In her charge the suffering lady was placed, 
while the Marquis de Vauclair led his guest 
into a handsomely appointed and well- 
lighted drawing-room. A valet came and 
took away Hasper’s mud-stained shoes to 
clean them, leaving in their place a pair 
of slippers. 

“ Monsieur le capitaine,” observed the 
marquis, after some talk regarding the state 
of the roads and the weather, “ can it, by 
any chance, fall out that you are the gen- 
tleman whom I heard spoken of in Paris 
as the Sword of the Prophet?” 

Hasper frowned. 

“ T have been called that,” said he; “ but 
not through any wish or connivance of my 
own.” 


“ Bravo! Your sword—the one present- 
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ed to you by the Dey of Algiers—where is 
that?” 

“T left it with one of my men in the 
road,” said the captain, surprised at the 
turn the conversation was taking. 

“ Pardon me, but have you not a pistol?” 

Still more surprised, the captain an- 
swered: 

“In my carriage, yes, but not at hand.” 

“ Better and better!” said the marquis, 
with a twisted smile. He strefched his 
right arm straight out before him. “ Ob- 
serve, monsieur,” he went on. “ This, I 
have reason to believe, is the longest arm 
in France.” 

Hasper saw no reason to dispute the as- 
sertion. Certainly the arm was long—yes, 
and sinewy and supple of wrist, for the 
marquis gyrated the hand and the arm to 
prove it. The captain was beginning to 
wonder if the man might not be mildly 
demented. 

“J myself,” the marquis proceeded, “ am 
considered a master of fence. Nature has 
fitted me for the part, and I have trained 
with the best maitre d’armes in all Paris.” 

Walking to a table in one corner of the 
room the marquis picked up a pair of un- 
sheathed rapiers and came smirking to his 
guest, presenting the weapons hilt foremost. 

“ Choose, monsieur!” said he. “ This 
little play has come to the point where my 
hospitality takes a turn for the worse. Let 
us hope that you are wiser with the sword 
than you are in the ways of men whose 
eyes are on the main chance, and whose 
wits are keen enough to make the game 
worth the candle!” 

Hasper gained his feet with a bound. 
Words failed him. While he stared, his 
lips moved voicelessly. 

“ The longest arm in France, monsieur! ” 
chuckled the marquis. “ You have that 
which I must have, and for which I shall 
cheerfully run you through, unless you 
yield it without a stroke. But that is not 
possible! Choose your blade.” 


CHAPTER X 
A TRICK IN RIPOSTE 


Hasper smiled. He was beginning to 
understand, and as the treachery took 
clearer shape in his mind his heart grew 
hot and his brain grew cold—which was 
ever the way with him. Choosing a blade, 
he toyed with it, lunging and parrying in 
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the air while his wits ran the gamut of 
recent events. 

“The woman—she was not ill?” 

He balanced the rapier gently to get the 
weight and the poise of it. 

“ She was not, monsieur,” was the reply; 
“ nor was the carriage stalled, nor was any- 
thing else that happened at all by chance 
or peradventure. It was desired to enter- 
tain you in this chéteau, and a little play 
was staged by way of accomplishing that 
end. We had ample time while you were 
idling at the Three Dragoons.” 

“You are not the marquis?” 

Hasper brought the blade’s point to the 
hilt, and smiled and spoke through an arch 
of glimmering steel. 

“ Neither the marquis nor a marquis. 
There is no ‘ de’ to my name, which pleases 
me, for in this country the ‘ des’ will soon 
be as dead as kippered herrings. And yet 
I am royal, although plain Pascal Vauclair; 
a king in tierce, a prince in prime, and 
blue-blooded in everything that lurks in 
second or quint!” The long arm of the 


speaker played the blade, and the flexible 
wrist and fingers juggled it. “ If you know 
me not, ask any one in Paris about Black 


Vauclair!” 

Hasper had no need to ask. Black Vau- 
clair was at once famous and infamous. 
His sword was the envy and despair of 
every maitre d’armes in France; and it was 
a venal sword withal, letting blood for hire 
and taking life for so-and-so many crowns 
in hand paid. The captain was not sur- 
prised to find birds of a feather like Vau- 
clair and Rawson flocking to the same prey, 
but he was surprised at the way this clique 
of scoundrels had caught up his changed 
plans and used them for counter-plans of 
their own. 

“ But tell me, who is—the woman?” 
asked Hasper. 

His heart almost stood still as he waited 
for a reply. What he hoped, or did not 
hope, he could hardly have told. He re- 
alized merely that he was interested; yes, 
and a bit apprehensive. 

“ Never mind, monsieur,” said Vauclair. 
“ Of myself I can tell you what I please, 
but about others I must keep a still tongue 
betweet. my teeth. Suffice to say, you are 
here because several persons willed it; and 
I am here in the character of a superior 
swordsman, to get what I want, even though 
your life pays for it. And now on guard, 
monsieur!” : 
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“A moment. Does the owner of this 
chéteau allow you to make free with it in 
such a business?” 

“ Diable! What the owner does not 
know will never trouble him. He is in 
Paris. The caretaker of the premises is 
in the cellar, neatly bound to a wine-butt. 
As for the rest, we have men enough to 
hold your two lackeys in check and to 
keep you from flight if—pardon!—you 
should think of so disgraceful a thing as 
taking to your heels.” 

Hasper laid his sword on a chair and 
removed coat and waistcoat. The slippers 
were loose and might bother him. He 
kicked them aside, and stood in his stock- 
ing feet. There were candelabra at each 
end of the room, and at the sides. These 
would not bother him, at least no more 
than they bothered his antagonist. 

The two faced each other in shirts and 
breeches; thus stripped, Vauclair seemed 
so apelike with his overlong arms that 
Hasper’s smile took on a tinge of genuine 
‘amusement. The conventional prelim- 
inaries were dispensed with. 

“If I press you too hard, monsieur,” 
said Black Vauclair with a sneering lip, 
“you can save yourself by betraying your 
trust.” 

“And you,” cried Hasper, as the barb 
went home, “can save your black soul by 
fending my point!” 

“ Then it is @ ?outrance? ” 

“What else when a gentleman fights 
with a scoundrel?” 

“ Mort du diable!” hissed Vauclair, 
stabbed by the contempt in the words. 
“Since you will have it so, enfin, I will 
have your heart—now!” 

Hasper had scarce felt-the other’s wrist 
before he knew that a man’s work was cut 
out for him. Vauclair was easy and quick 
—quick with eye, and hands, and feet, and 
blade, and ever ready to let his longer 
reach garner its tribute. At the first, while 
both talked, the attacks had been simple 
enough, and barren of feint or trick; then 
Vauclair bit off his words, feinting in high 
carte and thrusting in low tierce—plunging 
tigerishly in a volte coupe. The captain did 
not lift foot from the floor, but swung 
back easily on his left les with a parry 
lightning-quick. The hostile blade slid off, 
grinding sparks from the other’s edge. 

Vauclair swore. Had he been a thought 
late in recovering, Hasper’s point would 
have found his breast. 
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“Save your breath, fool!” called the 
captain. “ Have you nothing new in your 
repertoire of .prinks and passes?” 

With that, he began forcing the fight. 
Steadily, relentlessly, he backed Vauclair 
around the room. The latter seemed to 
be losing his coolness and verve. He was 
encountering a blade far and away better 
than he had imagined. He would halt a 
space to try one attack after another, 
flanconades, beats, lunges, all to no pur- 
pose; then he would continue his shifty 
retreat. 

Once a vicious lunge in tierce came near 
getting between Hasper’s ribs. He saved 
himself from the thrust by a quick leap 
backward, only to press forward with re- 
doubled vigor again. 

Right here—what else was the captain 
to expect in that house, taken by force and 
given over to treachery ?—right here a man 
appeared in the broad entrance of the room, 
and leveled and fired a pistol. The bullet 
passed close to Hasper’s head and crashed 
into the wall. From somewhere the muffled 


scream of a woman rang through the lofty 


apartments. 
“ Dog!” shouted Hasper, startled and 
falling back. “‘ I—” 


He parried just in time. Vauclair’s point 
passed through his shirt at the shoulder, 
grazing the skin and drawing a few red 
drops. 

“ Diable!” 
dismay. 

He was sweating, and his breath came 
so hard that the expletive nearly stuck in 
his throat. 

Then a fury of reserve power was let 
loose in the captain. His eyes outshone 
his whirling sword. Here and there darted 
his blade. Vauclair paled; his courage 
grew weak and his hand unsteady. Down 
went his guard, and then, by a trick of 
riposte, meeting a half-hearted thrust with 
a counter thrust, Hasper had his enemy in 
the side. With a wild cry, Vauclair 
dropped his sword and fell to the floor at 
full length. He had not been hit in a vital 
spot, but, if Hasper knew the stroke, it 
would be many a day before the scoundrel 
sold his long sword-arm to another 
Rawson! 

“ Grégoire! Grimaud! A moi!” shout- 
ed Hasper, as he flung from the room to- 
ward the stair-landing. 

He was looking for more of the rascally 
crew, and in particular for Rawson, whom 


murmured Vauclair_ in 
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he believed to have been the one who fired 
the pistol at him. Besides this fellow there 
were the majordomo, the woman of the 
carriage, that other who had played the 
part of the maid servant, and the lackey— 
five in all, not counting Black Vauclair. 

Out in the great hall Hasper could see 
noone. He heard a scurrying in far places, 
a slamming of doors, and a mumble of 
distant voices. Running into the apart- 
ment where he had left the woman, he 
quickly discovered that it was empty. Why 
had one of the women screamed when that 
pistol-shot crashed through the big house? 
It was a useless question to occur to the 
captain at that moment. 

“ Grégoire! Grimaud!” he roared, and, 
sword in hand, began running through the 
various rooms. 

He had not gone far before darkness 
interfered with his search, and he darted 
back to the drawing-room for a candle. 
Here and there he raced, wild to try con- 
clusions with more of that treacherous 
crowd. No slinking form greeted his eyes, 
no one could be found hiding in any of the 
rooms. 

In one chamber was a window overlook- 
ing the stables. He pulled open the sash, 
intending to shout. again for his drivers, 
but fire flashed in the darkness below, and 
a ball smashed the glass of the window 
scarce a foot from his head. His candle, 
he reasoned, had drawn the fire. 

“ Twice their bullets have missed me,” 
the captain muttered. “ They shoot like 
a pack of scullions!” 

There was fighting in the vicinity of the 
stables. The captain could hear a sound 
of blows, a rattle of steel against steel, a 
high-pitched oath, and a scraping of feet 
in the gravel. A lantern appeared; the 
next moment the light vanished, to an ac- 
companiment of breaking glass. There was 
more shooting, spurts of crimson stabbing 
the night. Some one groaned and fell. 
Then the captain heard a voice which 
sounded like Grimaud’s. 

“‘ Small wonder they had no time to come 
to me,” he thought, whirling away from 
the window. “ They have their hands full 
out yonder. Rawson and his minions are 
in flight. I'll to the stables, and do what 
I can to help stop them. There’s an ac- 
count to be settled with Rawson, and it 
began at the Lis d’Or!” 

He ran back to the great staircase, and 
down and out at the door. He had hardly 
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leaped from the wide steps at the entrance 
when a sound of galloping smote on his 
ears. One mounted figure after another 
appeared dimly out of the shadows and 
vanished into the dark of the trees along 
the drive to the gate. Those who had 
baited and sprung that pretty trap had 
taken to horse and got safely away. 

The captain was beside himself. His 
exasperation knew no bounds. He had set- 
tled the business for Vauclair, and had 
Grégoire and Grimaud allowed the rest to 
slip through their fingers? 

A flicker of light appeared, and the cap- 
tain ran toward it, bruising his stockinged 
feet on the sharp gravel of the walk. When 
he came close he found that Grimaud had 
struck a light with his tinder-box and was 
transferring the flame to a fresh candle. 
Grégoire was leaning against the side of 
their carriage, stroking his big mustache 
complacently. 

“* Name of Heaven!” said Grégoire. “ Are 
you ever going to get that lantern ready, 
Grimaud?” 

“Tis ready now;” and Grimaud thrust 
the flaring dip into its square, glass case. 
“ We had best go to the house, Grégoire. 
We must find whether the courier is dead 
or alive.” 

“You need not bother—for that,” put 
in Hasper, and came near the light. 

“ Parbleu!” exclaimed Grimaud; and 
“ Sacré bleu!” burst from Grégoire. 

The captain’s candle had been snuffed 
out by the wind, yet instinctively he had 
clung to it. Stripped to his shirt as he was, 
bareheaded, bearing a crimsoned sword, 
and with a spot of blood at his shoulder, 
his drivers had some excuse for their 
surprise. 

“Have you been fighting here?” de- 
manded Hasper. “ Did the scoundrels get 
away?” 

“ What was wrong?” inquired Grimaud, 
“ We heard a pistol-shot in the house; be- 
fore we could investigate what it might 
mean, dark figures came rushing to the 
stables. They struck at us. That was 
enough. Grégoire brought a lantern —a 
man with a wart on his nose smashed it 
with a kick. Then there came firing, and 
sword-play, and in the end a scrambling 
to horseback. The lackey who attended 
the lady had placed the animals under 
saddle. Grégoire and I had barely re- 
covered from our surprise, and were getting 
ready to do some real fighting, when pouf, 
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away went the attackers at the gallop! 
Just what is. the reason of all this, 
monsieur? ” 

“We were trapped,” answered the cap- 
tain. ‘“ Come with me into the house, both 
of you. There’s man in the drawing-room 
who needs attention—a man with the 
longest arm in France; and in the cellar 
there should be a caretaker lashed to a 
wine-butt. This way, men!” 


CHAPTER XI 
VASSALISSA 


THEY came into the extensive cellars 
under the chéteau, the captain with his 
candle, Grimaud with his lantern, and 
Grégoire with a pistol in each hand. There 
a short, fat little man was discovered, 
bound to a great barrel, and with a twisted 
cloth between his jaws. No common serv- 
ant was this caretaker, if you please, for 
his clothes had cut and quality, and he 
sported a frizzle wig. His stylish garments 
were somewhat disarranged, however, his 
wig lay on the floor at his feet, and his fat 
jowls were quivering with indignation and 
anger. 

With the sword Hasper severed the ropes, 
and the released prisoner, with his own 
hands, tore the gag from his teeth. 

“Name of the devil!” he wheezed, the 
moment he could speak. “ For this out- 
rage, this unprovoked attack, this disre- 
gard of personal rights, I shall have satis- 
faction in the name of monsieur le marquis! 
Give me a sword, varlets, and I fight 
you—I will split you one by one Hike so 
many herring!” 

He was not in a mood, it appeared, to 
distinguish between friends and enemies. 
Grégoire stood nearest, and at him the 
caretaker aimed his fists. 

“ Back!” cried Grégoire, and leveled the 
pistols. 

“We are friends, my good man,” in- 
terposed Hasper. ‘“ Those who lashed you 
to the wine-butt have been beaten and 
driven off. Have reason! If we belonged 
with your persecutors, should we be re- 
leasing you?” 

The logic of circumstances was slow in 
penetrating the mind of the caretaker. 
Mumbling to himself, he stooped and 
picked up the wig, adjusting it with in- 
finite care to his bald pate. Then he 
straightened his dress. Suddenly his red 
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face cleared, a cry of joy broke from his 
lips, and he seized Grégoire in his arms 
and kissed him on either cheek. 

“ Death and the devil!” shouted Gré- 
goire, jerking away. “TI like his rage more 
than his gratitude! Keep off, you stuffed 
owl! Name yourself, that we may judge 
whether you are to be trusted as a friend 
or treated as a foe.” 

Without speaking, the stout fellow 
turned and hobbled to a place where stood 
a tankard on a shelf. Drawing a petit 
verre of brandy from a handy spigot, he 
leaned to the wall and buried his face in 
the mouth of the tankard. 

“Tis the jack-pudding of the family, 
I'll lay a thousand crowns!” spoke up 
Grimaud, sniffing the spirits. “ How gen- 
erous! How polite! Pass the jorum, un- 
grateful!” 

“ Pardon!” begged the caretaker, hand- 
ing over the tankard. “ My knees were 
near giving way benéath me.” 

“Small wonder, considering the weight 
they carry,” jested Grégoire, snatching the 
tankard from his friend. 

“ T am Despard, Antoine Despard, friend 
and adviser of the Marquis de St. Luce, 
owner of this chateau,” explained the care- 
taker. 


“The marquis is in Paris, and by 
his authority I am in charge here—some- 
thing more than a majordomo, if you will 


have it. Hours since—my faith, it seems 
a week!—knaves broke in upon me, treated 
me with the utmost brutality, left me 
bound here in the cellars, and made free 
with these premises. By St. Denis, ‘twas 
a most damnable proceeding!” 

“You have come off fairly well, con- 
sidering,” said Hasper. ‘“ Were there no 
servants about the place?” 

“ All the servants are with the marquis, 
at his hétel in town. Sir, I am alone. And 
what could I do, unarmed and taken by 
surprise as I was? You say the rascals 
have all fled?” 

“ There is one in the drawing-room who 
could not flee with the rest. I and my 
two men, here, were lured to the chéteau, 
and a certain Black Vauclair—” 

“Black Vauclair?” echoed Grégoire, 
grabbing his mustache. “ The devil!” 

“This Vauclair insisted on fighting me 
with swords,” continued Hasper. “ The 
fortunes of war favored me, Vauclair lies 
in the drawing-room, wounded and in need 
of aid.” 

“ Vauclair, the swordsman most feared 
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in all Paris, wounded by monsieur?” 
breathed Grimaud. “ Are you sure ‘twas 
Vauclair in person?” 

“Come and see—if you know the 
scoundrel.” 

They ascended, then, to the upper part 
of the house. Here a surprise awaited 
them. The wounded man lay on a couch, 
his side had been bandaged, his senses had 
returned, and two women stood near him. 
One of the two was the maid who had 
taken charge of the lady brought from the 
carriage; the other—was the lady herself. 

The golden hair, the brown eyes, the 
lips from which the smiles had flown— 
could Captain Hasper ever forget them? 
He staggered back, every line in his face 
growing hard and bitter. 

“You?” he murmured. “ You? So 
this was your game, to hand me over to 
death or a betrayal of my trust!” 

He leaped forward in sudden passion, 
raising the sword to strike her with the 
flat of the blade. The girl’s beautiful face 
was white, but her eyes were steady as 
they looked into his. She spread out her 
hands, waiting calmly for the blow. The 
maid would have thrown herself in between 
had Grimaud not seized and held her. 

“ Strike, monsieur,” said the girl calmly. 

Strike a woman, he? The captain be- 
thought himself just in time, and dashed 
the sword to the floor. The hot flood of 
shame rushed to his face, then faded and 
left it white as the girl’s own. 

“ Princess Vassalissa!” 

The words came from the maid, strug- 
gling in Grimaud’s grasp. She was silenced 
by a quick glance of the brown eyes. 

“‘ T deserve no better at your hands, mon- 
sieur,” said the girl wearily. 

“You cozened me, tricked me!” pro- 
ceeded the captain. “I stripped myself 
of my sword in doing you a service, and 
came unarmed into this nest of scoundrels. 
Only the conceit of Black Vauclair caused 
him to furnish me with a blade and chal- 
lenge me to a combat. Had I been less 
able to defend myself, my life would have 
paid the forfeit. Princess or no, you speak 
only the truth when you say that you de- 
serve worse at my hands than you shall 
ever receive!” 

The soft lines of the girl’s face deepened 
in sudden anguish. Hasper’s words were 
sharp as daggers, but she stood her ground. 

“ Fi donc, monsieur!” Vauclair spoke 
from the couch. “ How was mademoiselle 
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to prevent what happened? She had been 
threatened with a bullet if she did not obey 
orders, and the man in charge of her car- 
riage had a pistol ready in his pocket. 
When she reached the house, there was 
another ready to make her do his will. Sir, 
you fought like a brave man, and you 
spared me when I would have killed you. 
Why not carry your charity a little 
farther?” 

“ May I have a few words with monsieur 
in private?” requested the girl. 

“ Take this man to some room where he 
can be made more comfortable, Despard,” 
said Hasper. “ And you had better send 
for a surgeon.” 

“ T’ll keep him and care for him, pardie, 
until he is well enough to be handed over 
to the authorities! He is one of those who 
laid violent hands on me; and for that he 
shall smart, I promise you!” The prospect 
of revenge cheered Despard’s heart, and he 
rubbed his hands in anticipation of what 
was ultimately to come to Black Vauclair. 
“Will you”—he faced Grimaud and 
Grégoire —“ bring him and come after 
me?” 

“T had rather put a bullet through his 
treacherous heart,” growled Grimaud. 

He and his comrade picked Vauclair off 
the couch. As they bore him from the 
room, at the heels of Despard, the captain 
called: 

“ And bring my sword and portmanteau. 
We have earned a peaceful night’s rest 
here, I think, and that we shall have.” 

“ You shall be very welcome, monsieur,” 
called Despard, and vanished from the 
doorway. 

At a gesture from Mlle. Vassalissa, the 
maid withdrew. Thereupon mademoiselle 
seated herself by a table, waiting upon the 
captain, who was getting into his coat, 
waistcoat and shoes. He had time now to 
feel something of a shock because of the 
lady and his dishabille. 

“ You are wounded!” exclaimed the girl 
suddenly, noting—apparently for the first 
time—the stain at Hasper’s shoulder. 

He waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“Tt is nothing,” he answered; “ merely 
a pin-prick. What could you expect in 
daring the longest arm in France? I am 
very well satisfied to have things as they 
are.” 

Presently he seated himself not far from 
the princess and waited curiously for her 
to begin. In the face of damning evidence 
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to the contrary, his secret wish was that 
she might succeed in clearing herself in his 
eyes. Why did he wish it? The captain 
could not have explained, yet he knew that 
it was so. 

“ Monsieur,” the girl said in her low, 
gentle voice, “ I am a most unhappy wom- 
an. Fate has dealt cruelly with me, but 
never more cruelly than in making me 
your enemy. I am a Russian, and I am 
under the ban of the great Catherine. By 
her order I was banished to France, and 
my father exiled to Siberia. Oh, monsieur, 
for nothing at all with which my father or 
I had anything to do—I swear to you! I 
cannot tell you why this great misfortune 
came to me; my lips are sealed. If you 
learn of it at all, it must be from others. 
I was in Paris, commended to Mlle. de 
Telison by monsieur le chevalier, now vice- 
admiral in the service of the empress. 
Aimée opened her heart and her home to 
the poor exile, and for a little time I came 
very near being happy.” 

“ Ah, yes,” spoke up the captain. “ You 
were lately with Mlle. de Telison at the 
Lis d’Or?” 

“ Yes, monsieur. We had gone to Amiens 
in the hope of finding an American. who 
might serve as a courier. This particular 
American, we discovered, had left Amiens; 
but fate was kind when we chanced to 
meet you at the Lis d’Or. That, however, 
has little to do with what I must tell you. 
My return to Paris was a return to horrors 
of which I had not dreamed!” She clasped 
her hands, and her mobile face was played 
upon by a tempest of emotions. “ Russia, 
I learned, had secret agents in Paris—spies 
who were watching me and reporting direct 
to St. Petersburg. These men threatened 
me. They showed me a letter from the 
prime minister of my country saying that 
if I did certain things I might return to 
Russia, and my father would be pardoned 
and brought back from the Siberian mines. 
For myself I did not care; but for my 
father—” 

The brown eye brimmed with tears. 
The captain averted his face in embarrass- 
ment. His heart, as warm as it was im- 
petuous, was touched. 

“Those instructions,” went on the girl, 
conquering her feelings bravely, “‘ were not 
in the letter of the prime minister. They 
were given me by Lord Rawson, by word of 
mouth.” 

“ Rawson!” The captain frowned dark- 
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ly. “An English defaulter and a Russian 
spy! Well?” 

“ T was to help secure from you certain 
despatches. If I refused, the toils about 
my father were to be drawn tighter, and 
I was to be harassed by confiscation of our 
estates, and by espionage until life would 
have been more than a burden. Monsieur,” 
she cried passionately, “can you not see 
how I was tortured? Those instructions 
meant that I was to prove false to my bene- 
factress, Mlle. Aimée, to the Chevalier 
Jones, to every principle of conduct rooted 
into my very life and soul. For myself, I 
could have borne continued misery and in- 
justice; but there was my father—” 

She suddenly bowed her head in her 
white, slender hands. Crystal drops fell 
through her fingers, and her form was 
racked with sobs. The captain sprang to 
his feet and paced up and down. His 
own feelings were getting beyond control. 
Were these the wiles of a siren? Perish 
the thought! An unhappy woman was 
baring her inmost heart to him. He turned 
to the bowed form and Iaid a gentle, friend- 
ly hand on the shining tresses of golden 
hair. Before he could speak, a voice called 
from the door: 

“ Monsieur!” 

He looked up to see Grimaud, -the cast 
in his eye as grim as it was menacing. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CAPTAIN SURRENDERS 


HaspeEr, not a little annoyed, made his 


way into the hall. Grimaud retreated until 
both he and the captain were at a con- 
siderable distance from the door leading 
into the drawing-room. 

“A pest take you, Grimaud!” exclaimed 
the captain. “‘ Can’t you see I’m busy and 
don’t want to be interrupted?” 

““T have your sword and portmanteau, 
monsieur,” said the other deliberately. 

“ Keep them, then. Is it so important 
that I must have them now?” 

“ Something else is important. A bat- 
tery of brown eyes—dangerous weapons! — 
has been turned on you, and unless you 
are very careful it will work havoc with 
your personal affairs.” 

Hasper stiffened. 

“My personal affairs are not your con- 
cern,” said he icily. “ Have a care lest you 
presume too much, Grimaud.” 
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“T shall presume, sir,” answered 
Grimaud, respectfully but firmly, “ just so 
far as I think is necessary to get you, and 
what you have with you, safely to Stras- 
bourg. You were not the only one to set 
out from Paris with definite instructions. 
I give you credit for besting one who has 
fought often and with success in the Place 
Royale; but you have a heart that blinds 
your eyes. If you cannot see more than 
an inch beyond your nose, it is my busi- 
ness to see for you!” 

This would have been gross insolence 
in any ordinary servant, and even for 
Grimaud it was treading close to the dead- 
line. Hot words were on the captain’s 
tongue, but he smothered them. 

* Ah, bah!” he muttered, and would have 
turned away. 

Grimaud, thoroughly determined, caught 
his sleeve. 

“ She is an enemy, monsieur,” the driver 
went on earnestly. ‘“ Don’t forget that she 
has everything to gain by whatever you 
may lose.” 

“What the plague?” snapped the cap- 
tain. “Am I to be ruled by the man who 
drives my horses? I know how to be pru- 
dent and discreet, and I shall do as pleases 
me and seems best. If that is not to your 
liking, return to Paris, and I will go forward 
alone. Not another word,” he added, 
shaking Grimaud’s hand from his arm. 
“ You have already taxed my patience, and 
I have taken more from you than I should.” 

A sharp breath clicked in the French- 
man’s throat, but he had sense enough not 
to press matters further. Hasper strode 
back into the drawing-room. Although he 
resented Grimaud’s remarks, nevertheless 
he felt that he had a better command of 
himself because of them. 

It was a relief to discover that Mlle. 
Vassalissa had dried her eyes and resumed 
her composure. The captain, regarding 
the girl calmly and judicially, vowed in his 
heart that deceit had no place in the char- 
acter of one so rarely beautiful and 
spirituelle. He was sorry that he had 
doubted her even for a moment. Never- 
theless, he would throw a sop to Grimaud’s 
suspicions by continuing to enact the réle 
of inquisitor. 

“ And now, if you please,” said he, “ let 
us have an understanding about that in- 
cident in Paris.” 

“ T knew that your apartment was to be 
entered by stealth and searched; monsieur,” 
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she proceeded, “ and I was determined to 
warn you, at whatever cost to my pride. I 
thought of my dear Aimée, and how her 
heart would be wrung in case those des- 
patches were intercepted; but to brave the 
talk of the town by calling upon you alone, 
and to run the risk of having it reach the 
ears of Lord Rawson—-sir, I could not. And 
yet you must be informed of the plot 
against you. I dared not trust myself to 
put the warning in writing; so I went to 
the public hostelry quietly and crossed a 
lackey’s palm with gold to show me secret- 
ly to—to your apartment.” 

A tide of crimson flowed into the girl’s 
rounded cheeks, and her sensitive lips 
trembled. 

“ You were absent, monsieur,” she went 
on with an effort; “and ah, I was wild 
with fear and shame! For all that ”—she 
flung up her head—‘“ I was determined to 
carry out my plan. Before you returned, 
I heard the others climbing through the 
alcove window. To be found by them 


would have resulted in disaster; so—so ”— 
her voice choked—‘“I concealed myself 
behind the curtain. 
you came and discovered me. 


Afterward, monsieur, 
I felt that 
all was lost, and fled from the room as soon 
as the others made their attack.” 

“ You told the landlord—” 

“Yes, yes! I was desperate, I — but 
enough. You had not the despatches at 
the time, and you escaped with your life. 
What happened to me—how I was badgered 
and condemned and threatened—need not 
be told. You were watched when you left 
your hotel in the early morning. A 
carriage and four mounted men followed 
you. You tarried at Lagny; the others 
passed you, carried out their work at this 
chateau, and I was ordered on pain of 
death to do Rawson’s bidding. Oh, the 
dreary wait in the road for you to come, 
and the heartbreak and bitterness of what 
followed! I was really ill, monsieur; in- 
deed, I could hardly lift my head when 
you came to the carriage-door, offering 
your aid. It was all a play to force you to 
stop at the chéteau, so Black Vauclair 
might engage you in a combat with swords. 
He was confident that he could best you 
easily. Need I tell you how my heart 
leaped with joy when Rawson’s bullet 
failed, and when you turned the tables on 
Vauclair? Tascha, my maid, and I ran 
to the lower part of the house. After Raw- 
son and his aids had fled, and you had 
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gone in pursuit, Tascha and I were left 
behind to face such consequences as might 
be. I did not care what they might be, 
for I felt myself free once more—free to 
explain to you and—yes, to throw my- 
self upon your kindness and charity. 
Tascha and I came to the drawing-room 
and did what we could for Vauclair. That 
is all, monsieur.” 

The girl’s simple words held the ring of 
truth. Hasper had made note of the un- 
mistakable sorrow in her face that night 
in his apartment. She had now told him 
the cause. 

“T believe you, mademoiselle,” said he. 
“ You could not speak falsely, for it is not 
in you. But how is it that you are in the 
power of this scoundrel Rawson?” 

“He is a secret agent of the Russian 
police, and his power is delegated to him 
by authorities in my own country. I am 
under ban of the court — banished to 
France, and my father exiled to Siberia. 
If I do not do the will of my persecutors, 
then my father—dies.” A sob came with 
the last word. “ What would I not do to 
save my father? Like myself, he is in- 
nocent of any wrong-doing. But, monsieur, 
monsieur! Can you not realize my. posi- 
tion? Must I sacrifice everything that 
makes life worth living, in order that my 
father may be spared? Would he have 
me do such a thing? Could he bear it if 
I did?” 

Her distress was too terrible, too deep 
for tears. Pride, principle, filial love had 
been driven to bay by the wolves of 
power; yet she stood facing the snarling 
pack, wide-eyed, rebellious, desperate. The 
captain surrendered his last doubt. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he asked, “ what can 
you do?” 

“ There is only one thing, monsieur. I 
know our empress well; she is a woman, 
and she must have a woman’s heart. I 
shall go to her and, on my bended knees, 
beg for my father’s life and my own right 
to live and to be happy. It—it is the 
last hope. I have been ordered to follow 
you, and to help Rawson and the others 
get those despatches. I shali disobey my 
instructions, and trust my fate to the 
mercy of Catherine.” 

“Then you will go to St. Petersburg?” 

“ At once.” 

“ Alone, and at this time of year?” 

“ Tascha is with me.” 

“ Rawson and his hirelings are not done. 
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That cut-purse and spy will hunt you down 
and have his revenge. How will you avoid 
Rawson, mademoiselle? ” 

She lifted her brown eyes. 

“ God will help me,” she whispered. 

Hasper’s admiration for the girl mount- 
ed high. A new side of her character un- 
folded before him. A will, strong as iron, 
was reflected in her face. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the American, “ I 
am Captain Richard Hasper, of Virginia, 
late of the Continental Army, a friend of 
Washington, of Jefferson, of Lafayette, of 
the Chevalier Paul Jones. You know little 
of me, but these great friends should vouch 
for my character. I will escort you to St. 
Petersburg, you and your maid; and let 
this Rawson attempt to harm you if he 
dares!” 

The captain never looked finer than he 
did at that moment. Impelled by feelings 
vastly to his credit, he was taking upon 
himself an added duty when already his 
responsibilities were sorely trying him. 
Something like this, perhaps, may have 
been what the far-sighted Jefferson feared 
—the stepping aside from a single, clearly 
defined path of duty on one impulsive pre- 
text or another. But Hasper would oc- 
casionally be Hotspur, and still roll under 
his tongue the two words, “ prudence ” and 
“ discretion.” 

The girl’s face brightened joyfully. 
Reaching for the captain’s hand, she would 
have pressed it to her lips had he not 
drawn bruskly away. . 

“ That is for me, not for you, mademoi- 


selle,” he said, touched with her gratitude, | 


and bent and pressed his lips to her own 
small hand. 

Unseen by either the captain or the 
princess, Grimaud’s apprehensive face 
looked in at the door at this moment. It 
vanished again, and Grimaud sped down 
the stairs to Grégoire. 

“ The fat is in the fire!” hissed Grimaud 
in the ear of his comrade. “ The scheming 
baggage has hooked him!” 

“Death and the devil!” growled 
Grégoire, smoothing his mustache. “ Well, 
what would you, Grimaud? It must be 
endured. We have been vigilant; now we 
must be doubly so.” 

Meanwhile the captain, with a buoyant 
heart, had bidden mademoiselle good 
night. Her tremulous thanks continued 
to echo in his ears after she had left the 
room to seek Tascha, and to secure her 
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rest against the morrow’s journey to 
Chalons. 

In his own mind the captain had already 
arranged the minor details. One carriage 
would do, and of course it would be his. 
His place would be on the box, where he 
would fortify himself against the cold with 
his greatcoat, while the ladies would ride 
inside. As for Grimaud and Grégoire, if 
they dared to find fault with his plans he 
would send them packing and be his own 
equerry. 

In a few minutes Despard came puffing 
into the room. 

“Tt is very late, monsieur,”’ said he. 
“Would you care to sup before you go to 
bed?” 

“T have supped pretty well on excite- 
ment this night,” answered the captain 
with a laugh, “and that will serve till 
morning, I think.” 

“ Parbleu! That business was no trifle, 
yet you take it lightly. I will show you 
the best room. Come!” 

On the way to the chamber the captain 
asked about Vauclair. 

“ That villain will live, let us hope,” said 
the caretaker, “to lose his head by the 
knife. I have sent the farmer’s young son 


for a surgeon.” - 
Hasper was shown into a _tapestried 
chamber of huge proportions, furnished in 


princely style. His portmanteau and 
sword were there awaiting him. Despard 
went his way; Hasper locked the door and 
quickly got into bed. The night was all 
too short, and the captain was aroused in 
broad day by a voice from the hall. 

“ Breakfast is waiting, monsieur,” called 
the familiar tones of Grimaud. “ It is well 
that we should get away at an early hour 
for Chalons.” 

“Very well,” answered the captain. 
“ Just a minute, Grimaud; a word before 
you leave.” He got out of bed and opened 
the door. “ Mademoiselle and her maid 
are traveling with us to Strasbourg,” he 
announced. “If you have any objections, 
make them here and now.” 

“ To what purpose, monsieur? ” returned 
Grimaud wearily, hunching his shoulders 
and spreading out his hands. “ Do they 
travel in their own carriage?” 

“ No, in ours.” 

* And you?” 

“I will ride outside.” 

“Trés bien,” answered Grimaud, quitc 
calmly, and took himself off. 
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The captain chuckled. Here, where he 
had expected to find an obstacle, there 
was none. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A NOTE FROM MADEMOISELLE 


StraspourG was reached on the eighth 
day from Paris. All the way the roads 
were in wretched condition, and much of 
the time the horses were up to their knees 
in mud. Accidents happened. Three times 
the carriage broke down and was only re- 
paired after vexatious delays; and once 
it went into a ditch, to the imminent peril 
of its occupants. 

All in all it was a hard, trying journey, 
yet it held for the captain a constantly 
growing pleasure. The source of his hap- 
piness was the companionship of Mlle. Vas- 
salissa. He did not stop to analyze the 
reason for this at the time, but the hour 
was coming when full realization was to 
stun him like a blow. 

There was a power of endurance in the 
slender body of the girl which surprised 
the captain. No stage of the journey was 
ever so fatiguing that she did not step 
lightly down from the carriage at inn or 
cabaret, ready for whatever traveler’s luck 
might be in store for them. No mur- 
muring or word of complaint ever fell from 
her lips. 

Tascha, the maid, grumbled and be- 
wailed her aches and pains; her patient 
mistress not only bore with her, but at- 
tended her. Across some table where the 
food was miserable and the service worse, 
mademoiselle would converse brightly with 
the captain, taking his mind from the rough 
trials of the road and steeping it in joys 
such as he had never dreamed could be 
found in the soft voice of woman. In 
many ways his fair companion was a com- 
plete revelation to him. 

No sight of Rawson and no trick of 
secret plotting marred the journey. On 
galloping away from the chéteau with his 
evil accomplices, the spy seemed to have 
galloped forever out of the lives of made- 
moiselle and Captain Hasper. 

The captain allowed no apprehensions 
to disturb him. It had never been his na- 
ture to cross bridges of trouble before he 
reached them. His companion’s shining 
eyes invited confidence. Almost unwittingly 
he found himself telling her of Virginia, 
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of his Roanoke estates, of his rise in the 
Continental ranks until he had become spe- 
cial aid on the staff of General Washing- 
ton, of his friendship with the patriotic 
Jefferson, and of his experiences among 
the Barbary pirates. He was no boaster, 
and he scarcely realized how he was drawn 
out in such recitals; but as simply, graph- 
ically he sketched his adventures, made- 
moiselle’s sympathetic face would glow, 
and she would hang upon his words with 
breathless interest. Upon her own soul 
may have dawned that Great Light which 
rules the world; but, if so, she was quite 
as unconscious of it as was the captain— 
just then. 

Grimaud and Grégoire, from a behavior 
that was sullen and barely tolerant, came 
to vie with each other in eager and re- 
spectful attendance upon mademoiselle. 
The girl’s uniform courtesy and kindly 
bearing—and perhaps, also, her failure to 
make any attempt upon the cherished des- 
patches—killed their suspicions and made 
a bid for their consideration. There even 


arose between the two a keen rivalry for 
the favor of Tascha; which, if it did noth- 
ing more, served to divert the maid and 


partly to silence her grumblings. 

In Strasbourg, however, the pretty spell 
was broken. Here Grimaud and Grégoire 
were to leave the captain and return with 
horses and carriage to Paris. This had 
been settled at the beginning; but it be- 
came evident that so long as Tascha 
lingered in Strasbourg, Grimaud and 
Grégoire would linger also. 

Hasper was in no mood for delay, and 
at once began planning the remainder of 
his journey. He learned that the roads in 
Germany were as bad as those in France, 
and he finally decided to drive as far as 
Ulm and take boat on the Danube for 
Vienna. That was a season of year when 
navigation on the great river was rendered 
uncertain by floods and fogs, but the risks 
by water could be taken more comfortably 
than by road, and better time could be 
made. 

Mademoiselle, with whom Hasper dis- 
cussed his plans, was in full agreement with 
him. She insisted, too, upon sharing the 
expense of carriage, post-horses, and pos- 
tilion to Ulm. 

From the Hétel d’Angleterre, where the 
little party had taken lodgings, the captain 
went forth in the afternoon to hire his 
carriage. The business consumed no more 
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than two hours, yet when he returned to 
the inn, to report his success to mademoi- 
selle, his fair companion was mysteriously 
missing. He found Grimaud lounging dis- 
consolately in the common room of the 
establishment. 

“Where is Mile. Vassalissa?” inquired 
Hasper. 

“She paid her reckoning an hour since, 
and has vanished,” was the answer; “ van- 
ished, monsieur, and Mlle. Tascha with 
her. Grégoire is out searching, but he 
might as well hunt for a needle in a hay- 
stack.” 

The captain was dumfounded. He could 
scarcely believe his ears. 

“ Surely there must. be some mistake!” 
he exclaimed. “ Mademoiselle and I 
planned the remainder of our journey only 
a little while ago. We are to drive post 
to Ulm, and arrangements are made. She 
has gone to the shops and—” 

“Why did she settle her account?” in- 
terrupted Grimaud. “ No, monsieur, they 
are tired of us, and have taken flight.”” He 
drew closér and whispered: “The des- 
patches are safe?” 

aA 


“Then we may count ourselves fortu- 


nate. I had come to entertain a high 
opinion of mademoiselle, but now I am 
forced to believe that she was really false- 
tongued and two-faced. She failed in her 
purpose, and she has disappeared to put 
in execution some other plan.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Grimaud!” 

“ Monsieur, the maid is as false as the 
mistress. I have been a fool; and so has 
Grégoire, too.” 

Just at this point Herr Rausman, the 
landlord, drew close to Hasper. 

“ Mein herr,’ said he, “here iss ein 
brief. It was left already by the fraulein 
of your party, who has auch left already. 
Bitte um entschuldigung!” 

If a German host caters to English trade 
he should have some command of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Herr Rausman managed to 
make himself understood; but, had his 
words been Greek to Hasper, the latter 
could not have failed to grasp the meaning 
of the sealed and folded paper now pushed 
under his eyes. 

“When was this left with you, Herr 
Rausman?” he demanded, taking the en- 
velope eagerly. 

“Maype it iss vone hour since; ja wohl, 
vone hour.” 
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Hasper withdrew to one corner, broke 
the seal, and spread open the sheet. The 
note ran: 


My FRienp: 

I have decided to leave you for a time. My 
mind was made up suddenly. The matter is so 
imperative that I may not wait for you to return. 
To explain all is impossible. Be content to know 
that your welfare as well as my own makes this 
step necessary. I shall be quite safe with Tascha, 
and before you reach Russia I shall again place 
myself under your generous protection. Do not 
try to find me; and do not, I beg of you, alter 
your plans in the least. If you do not proceed to 
Vienna by the Danube, I shall not know how to 
find you when the time comes. I kiss my hand 
to you, my brave knight, and bid you Godspeed! 

VASSALISSA. 


The captain read this brief communica- 
tion with a profound sense of regret and 
disappointment. Mademoiselle’s mind was 
“made up suddenly.” The matter was so 
“ imperative ” that she could not wait for 
Hasper to return to the hotel. And “to 
explain all is impossible.” He was not to 
change his plans regarding Ulm and the 
Danube, and he was not to make any at- 
tempt to find mademoiselle. What, he 
pondered, was he to make of all that? 

“ Does the letter cast any light upon the 
actions of mademoiselle, monsieur?”’ in- 
quired Grimaud, who had drawn near the 
captain’s elbow. 

“Not in the least,” was the fretful an- 
swer. “ It is merely by way of adieu—just 
a written good-by.” 

“ What action will monsieur take, may 
I inquire?” 

“ T am going on to Ulm in the morning.” 

“ You will not try to find mademoiselle?” 

“ Certainly not. Her wishes in the mat- 
ter are plain. She prefers, it seems, to 
travel alone with her maid.” 

“ Which—if you will pardon my freedom 
of speech, monsieur—is a very good thing 
for yourself. I shall return to Paris much 
easier in my mind regarding your — ah, 
your mission.” 

If Grimaud was easy in his mind, then 
he was in better case than the captain. 
Mademoiselle’s note had stated in no un- 
certain terms that Hasper was not to con- 
cern himself further about her; but appre- 
hensions flooded his soul. He feared the 
girl might become further entangled with 
the black schemes of Rawson, or that secret 
agents of Russia might be dogging her 
steps. 
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While he himself was chained hand and 
foot, he hoped that Grégoire might have 
some success in locating Tascha and thus, 
through Tascha, her mistress. Grégoire, 
however, returned to the hotel with only 
his trouble for his pains. High and low 
he had searched, but mademoiselle and her 
maid had vanished as though the earth had 
opened and swallowed them. 

The American paced the floor of his 
chamber until far into the night. Why 
was he in such a pother about the sud- 
den departure of mademoiselle? It took 
him several hours to find an answer to this 
question. When the answer came, it was 
with the blinding flash of a thunderbolt. 
Vassalissa had taken a place in his heart! 
It was not mere friendship; the feeling was 
rooted deeper than that. 

For a while the captain was bewildered 
by his discovery; then, as the fog cleared 
from his mind, he was annoyed; later, as 
he went to bed, he cursed what at the 
moment he called his folly. 

Next morning he bade farewell to 
Grimaud and Grégoire. The postilion 
wished to know where were the other pas- 
Hasper 


sengers spoken of by monsieur. 
answered, as calmly as he could, that plans 
had been changed, and he was to travel 
alone. The postilion mounted and cracked 
his whip. The carriage drew away from 


the Hétel d’Angleterre. Hasper looked 
back to see Grimaud, doleful of face, and 
Grégoire, filliping his mustache, watching 
the vehicle out of sight. 

Although the roads were bad, yet driving 
post was a much more expeditious way of 
getting over them than using the same 
horses for the entire journey. Fritz, the 
postilion, knew a little English and a lit- 
tle French, so the captain had no difficulty 
at all in getting along with him. Trusting 
entirely to his driver’s guidance, Hasper 
shut himself up in the carriage, alone with 
his reflections. 

Of a truth, he had plenty to think about. 
He had allowed himself to plunge too deep 
in the matter of mademoiselle. He had 
come through life to his thirty-fifth year, 
heart-whole and free as air. Now, when 
experience and good sense were supposed 
to be at their ripest, he had allowed his 
heart to run away with his head. 

Perhaps, after all, his fancies tricked 
him. It was well to be by himself for a 
time. He was too close to that ride to 
Strasbourg. Let him get away from it for 
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a few days and, in solitary musings, catch 
the perspective. Thus he might be sure of 
himself, one way or the other. 

What did he know of Vassalissa? Why, 
that she was a Russian princess—which 
might mean much or little; that she was 
under the ban of the Empress Catherine’s 
court — which might mean a great deal; 
but as to the rest of her name, and every- 
thing else concerning her, he was totally in 
the dark. If— 

Suddenly he broke off his reflections. 
They had been some hours on the way, and 
the day was drawing toward noon. The 
carriage had halted in a place where the 
road doubled through thick timber. They 
were not at the post-station, that was sure. 
Hasper pushed open the door. 

“Why are you stopping, Fritz?” he 
demanded. 

“Listen, err,’ returned the man. 
“ There is shooting ahead, around the turn. 
Lieber Gott, some one is in trouble!” 

Hasper strained his ears. Yes, Fritz was 
right. A muffled report echoed from 
around the turn, but the thick timber 
masked whatever was going forward. 

“Goon! Hurry!” cried Hasper. “ We 
may be needed!” 

“You advise it? 
robbers—suppose—” 

“ Drive, I tell you!” commanded Hasper, 
and reached into the portmanteau for his 
pistol. 

Fritz, plainly against his better judg- 
ment, drove on. 


Suppose there are 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ATTACHE 


Hasper, his sword at his side and his 
pistol in hand, left the carriage-door open 
and stood within it, one foot on the step. 
In this position he could look ahead and 
be ready for instant action. 

At their best gait, but all too slowly for 
the captain, the horses made their way to- 
ward the bend in the road. Once more a 
report echoed loudly, and it was accom- 
panied by other sounds of combat, cries 
and hoarse oaths. A moment later the 
carriage gained a point on the curving road 
from which Hasper could get a view of 
what was going forward. 

Perhaps a hundred yards away stood a 
group of four saddle-horses. Between 
these and Hasper’s carriage a brisk set-to 
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was taking place between four men. It 
was a one-sided fight, as three fellows had 
pitched upon a fourth. This fourth man 
had his back to a tree and was laying about 
him right valiantly with a sword. At his 
feet lay a fur cap trimmed with sable, and 
beside it a pistol that had evidently been 
fired and was now useless. His coat, which 
was long and girded at the waist, interfered 
not a little with his movements. 

Two of his assailants had swords, and 
there was a brisk clatter of steel as the 
bareheaded man fended the opposing 
points. The third member of the trio had 
no sword, but was busily loading a heavy 
pistol. Every man of the attacking force 
looked a thorough rogue. None of the 
combatants seemed to have been hurt, as 
yet, although matters were clearly pressing 
toward bloodshed. 

Fritz, with a terrified air, brought the 
carriage to a stop. The captain sprang 
down and, with a shout, ran to take part in 
the combat. The bareheaded man an- 


swered his cry cheerily, but what he said 
was in a language that the American could 
not understand. 

Rather to Hasper’s surprise, the three 


ruffians showed the white feather. As soon 
as they saw the captain, bared sword in 
one hand and pistol in the other, they 
turned and ran toward the horses. Hasper 
snapped the pistol. Something was wrong, 
and the charge was not set off. Then, like 
the bareheaded man, he gave pursuit. 

The rogues, however, were quick of foot. 
Before the two behind came anywhere near 
them, they had swung into their saddles 
and were away in a shower of flying mud, 
one leading a horse with an empty saddle. 
Further pursuit was useless, and the man 
in the long coat turned gratefully to the 
captain. 

There, at close quarters, Hasper could 
see that he was a handsome fellow. His 
complexion had tints of old ivory, and his 
eyes were bright, fierce, and keenly alert. 
His long outer garment was crimson in 
color, brocaded in gold, and edged with 
sable to match his cap. Beneath the lower 
edge of the coat could be seen a pair of 
neatly-fitting boots. This man, clearly a 
personage, said something pleasant as he 
returned his blade to its scabbard; but his 
words were foreign and beyond Hasper’s 
comprehension. 

“T am an American, my friend,” said 
the captain in English. “ We can come at 
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each other’s ideas better if you are able to 
talk my language.” 

The other shook his head, smiling. He 
tried German. At this, the captain him- 
self smiled and shook his head. Presently 
they reached common ground in French, at 
that day the court language of many 
countries. 

“You saved me, monsieur.”  _- 

“T count it a happiness, monsieur,”’ re- 
turned the American. 

“T am Lieutenant Dmitri Naryshkin of 
the Preobrajenski Guards, an attaché of 
the embassy at Vienna.” 

“T am Captain Richard Hasper, late of 
the American army.” 

“A soldier, too! That adds doubly to 
the pleasure of our meeting.” With that, 
Lieutenant Naryshkin laid both hands on 
the captain’s shoulders and saluted his 
weather-browned cheek in Russian fashion. 
“‘ What a fiend’s luck I have, gospodin! ” 
continued the lieutenant, withdrawing and 
looking ruefully along the road. “I was 
set upon by thieves, who were hidden at 
the turn, and now they have made off with 
my horse! How am I to reach the next 
post-house?” 

“You are en route to Vienna, lieu- 
tenant?” 

“Yes, by way of Ulm and the Danube.” 

“ Then it may be we are both fortunate. 
I also am on my way to Vienna by way 
of Ulm and boat on the Danube. I have 
the carriage to myself, and traveling alone 
has its drawbacks. Will you honor me 
with your company?” 

Lieutenant Naryshkin showed his white 
teeth in a charming smile. 

“ Gospodin, you are an angel in dis- 
guise!” he cried. “ By the beard of St. 
Nicholas of Mojaisk, no ill wind could 
have blown a man better luck!” 

“Was anything stolen from you?” 

“ Nothing but the horse; but, had you 
not come upon the scene in such timely 
fashion, my life would have been taken, 
together with whatever else of value I had 
in my pockets.” 

The lieutenant went for his fur cap and 
pistol, then accompanied the captain to the 
carriage and got inside. With a sigh of 
relief he sank down on the cushions. 
Hasper, from a flask taken out of the port- 
manteau, poured him a little brandy in a 
leathern cup. The Russian lifted the cup 
to the American’s health, then drank 
eagerly. 
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“ Certainly that puts new life into one, 
gospodin,” said he. “ What is a horse and 
trappings? Pah! I would trade a dozen 
for the companionship of a man like you. 
You have come far?” 

“ From Paris.” 

The lieutenant’s light-blue eyes surveyed 
the American wonderingly. It could be 
seen that Hasper was no ordinary traveler; 
and yet where was the entourage of a gen- 
tleman of wealth, traveling for pleasure? 

“ You are going to Vienna on a matter 
of business, I presume,” said the attaché. 
“If you are a stranger in the capital, it 
may be I can serve you.” 

“ Vienna,” answered the captain, “ is 
only a by-station on my road. Thence, 
and with little delay, I travel to St. Peters- 
burg.” 

“ Splendid!” exclaimed the Russian. “ I 
possess the entrée of certain circles in 
Petersburg, and if letters to friends of mine 
will be of any assistance, do not fail to 
command me.” 

“That point we may discuss later.” 

Hasper felt that the attaché was not 
very prudent. He had known his traveling- 
companion no more than fifteen minutes, 


“ 


and yet he was offering letters of intro- 
duction! 
An hour later they stopped at an inn to 


dine. Over a steaming hot meal their ac- 
quaintance prospered amazingly. The 
handsome lieutenant had plenty of gold— 
a rich haul it would have been for the 
thieves! — and he spent it lavishly. He 
was charming, and his rakish, devil-may- 
care manner became him mightily. His 
manners, certainly, he had picked up at 
court, and his swashbuckler air was a 
heritage of the army. 

The captain would have admired him 
more had he been somewhat reserved. 
When they left, the lieutenant kissed the 
innkeeper’s daughter, who had served them 
at table, and chucked her gaily under the 
chin. This was little to the liking of the 
punctilious Hasper, although plainly much 
to that of the lass. 

Outside the door, the Russian lodged in- 
formation against the varlets who had made 
off with his horse, and the innkeeper 
promised to lay the matter before the 
authorities. In the carriage, as they fared 
along the rough road, the attaché produced 
a pipe from one of his pockets and a small 
box of tobacco from another. Hasper had 
a pipe of his own, but he accepted some of 
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his compenion’s tobacco. Then, to the de- 
light of the Russian, a spunk was set afire 
by the tinder-wheel and the flame carried 
to the pipe-bowls. 

“ T have seen nothing like that in Peters- 
burg or Vienna,” observed the lieutenant. 
“Tt beats scorched-linen tinder by many 
a verst, gospodin. I must get one for my- 
self from Paris. It is well to be up with 
these new quirks.” 

The captain bent down to pick up from 
the floor of the carriage a flat case of 
morocco leather. 

“T think,” said he, passing it to the at- 
taché, “ that you dropped this when you 
took out your tobacco-box. I am sure it 
is not mine, or—” 

His voice faded into startled silence. 
The flap of the case had fallen open in 
his hand, disclosing an ivory miniature. 
On the white background, limned and 
colored to the life, were the features of 
Mile. Vassalissa! 

There could be no doubt, no doubt 
whatever. No other face in all the world 
was like Vassalissa’s. The golden hair, the 
velvety, brown eyes, the ripe-red lips from 
which the smiles had flown—all were there. 
Hasper drew a deep breath. Was he dream- 
ing? By what sport of chance had this 
Russian attaché, rescued in the road to 
Ulm, come by that miniature of made- 
moiselle? Yet there it was, a coincidence 
so truly remarkable that the captain might 
well be excused for thinking that his eyes 
deceived him. 

He got himself in hand in a moment, 
and looked up to catch a sharp, unpleasant 
scrutiny in the Russian’s blue eyes. Lieu- 
tenant Naryshkin laughed softly. 

“ Yes, gospodin,” he said easily, “ that 
belongs to me. You seemed surprised. 
Just why?” 

“ The rare beauty of the face,” breathed 
the captain, “ is enough to startle anybody. 
The product of some artist’s fancy, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Not so,” answered Naryshkin. “A 
woman of flesh and blood sat for that pic- 
ture, my friend. She is a princess and dis- 
tantly related to the Naryshkins. I got it 
from a friend in Strasbourg who, through 
me, is returning it to the Voronins in Mos- 
cow. Indeed, a rarely beautiful woman, 
monsieur, and as unhappy and unfortu- 
nate as she is fair. Would a brief sketch 
of her history amuse you?” 

This was just what the captain’s soul was 
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clamoring for, yet he succeeded tolerably 
well in disguising his eagerness. 

“ It would help to pass the tedious miles, 
lieutenant,” said he, and fell back and 
smoked expectantly. 

“ Vassalissa, which is the fair one’s 
name,” proceeded Naryshkin, “ was a lady 
in waiting at the court of our great em- 
press, not so very long ago. Catherine’s 
present favorite—” He broke off with a 
shrewd glance at his companion. “ Per- 
haps you know, mon ami, how certain men 
have climbed to prominence and wealth 
through the favor of Catherine?” ~ 

All Europe knew what manner of wom- 
an Catherine was; and every right-prin- 
cipled man in Europe had nothing but con- 
tempt for the court “ favorites.” 

“ You call them men,” said the captain 
stoutly, “ but I would name them other- 
wise. I understand your reference. Pro- 
ceed, lieutenant.” 

“Tt is well for me not to express my 
opinions,” said the attaché, for the first 
time showing some tact and diplomacy. 
“ Well, the present favorite paid suit to 
the pretty lady in waiting, Vassalissa. The 
empress discovered it. The luckless Vas- 
salissa was banished, and her father sent 
to Siberia.” 

“The empress could more easily have 
mended the matter,” growled the captain. 
“ The favorite could have been sent to the 
block!” ‘ 

The lieutenant laughed softly. 

“ *Tis not thus the favorites are treated,” 
he said. 

“Was this — er — Vassalissa at fault?” 
the captain inquired, with an effort. 

“ Not at all. No one has yet found the 
heart of the ci-devant lady in waiting, un- 
less she has met her fate in Paris within 
the last few weeks. My faith, but many 
a man in Russia would give his head for 
the favor of Princess Lissa! Marriage, as 
she must know, is her one protection 
against Count Bernadoff, yet she scorns to 
give her hand where she cannot give her 
heart, even to save herself from exile.” 

“ Bernadoff?” 

“The favorite, you understand; not 
openly avowed, but—what shall we say?— 
under the rose. A handsome devil, 
monsieur |” 

“ Marriage, then, is the salvation of the 
princess?” 

“°*Twould give a man the right to pro- 
tect her from Boris Bernadoff. He must 
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be a man of courage, however, for Berna- 
doff fights like a fiend; and, were the 
princess a bride, he would try his best to 
make her a widow.” 

“ H-m!” mused the captain. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BROKEN CHAIN 


In two days the travelers came down 
into that extensive plain which surrounds 
the city of Ulm, getting their first view of 
the Danube, which is here joined by the 
Iller and the Biau and becomes navigable. 
Fritz drove them to a caravansary not far 
from the Minster Platz, or Cathedral 
Square, and in view of the timber houses 
on the Blau. MHasper settled with the 
driver and dismissed him, and then, with 
his companion of the road, began to enjoy 
the rest and refreshment of a really good 
public house. 

Lieutenant Naryshkin, being familiar 
with the language of the country and some- 
what acquainted with the town, went forth 
alone to make inquiries regarding the boats 
and to engage passage. He returned in 
an hour. 

“ Monsieur,” he reported, “ the best we 
can do is to get away in a hohkenauer the 
day after to-morrow. The vessel is a cargo- 
carrier and is now loading at the wharf. It 
is none too comfortable for passengers, but 
is probably safer than a kehlheimer when 
you reflect upon the present flooded con- 
dition of the river. Here in the plain the 
Danube is over its banks.” 

“ Hohenauer and kehiheimer, eh?” re- 
turned the captain. “ They have two kinds 
of boats on the river, then?” 

“Two kinds? More than that. A ho- 
henauer is a crude affair and goes down 
the river only. A kehlhetmer will pass up 
and down. Besides these there are gamseln 
and platten and zillen, and how many more 
I cannot tell. I have engaged passage for 
two in a hohenauer, the Yodel. In case the 
lading is finished in time to start before 
the day after to-morrow, the captain has 
promised to let us know. In the mean 
while we will possess our souls in patience 
and enjoy the town, nicht wahr?” 

The captain’s impatience to be on the 
way to Vienna was tempered considerably 
by thoughts of Vassalissa, whom he be- 
lieved to be still in Strasbourg, and whose 
safety continued to arouse his appre- 
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hensions. What he had heard of made- 
moiselle from the attaché had not only 
intensified his interest in the girl, but had 
also deepened his sympathy. He knew 
now why she had suffered the displeasure 
of the Empress Catherine; and the cause 
of her majesty’s ill-humor was grounded 
in so contemptible a play of circumstances 
that the captain’s indignation and anger 
mounted high. 

He yearned to come face to face with 
Bernadoff, and to give the fellow a piece 
of his mind and a taste of his steel. That 
was a business in which the impulsive Vir- 
ginian would not have hesitated a moment. 
He would have had his way, and paid the 
reckoning later with cheerful alacrity. 

“ When you leave Vienna, my captain,” 
Naryshkin had confided to him on the way 
to Ulm, “I shall ask you to carry the 
miniature to the Voronins.” 

This commission was one to delight 
Hasper. He cared not a rap for the pleas- 
ure his work would give the Voronins, but 
longed to have the miniature in his pos- 
session, if only for a time. The beautiful 
face with the brown eyes and smileless lips 
would, in a measure, make up to him for 
the loss of the girl’s companionship. From 
all this it will be seen that the captain’s 
growing fondness for Princess Lissa was 
hardly a prank of fancy. 

Resigning himself to the friendly offices 
of the lieutenant, Hasper visited the 
cathedral, with its lofty tower, the fifteenth- 
century Rathaus, the fountain of the Fisch- 
kasten, the leaning Metzger Turm, and 
the old Benedictine convent; but most he 
enjoyed the walk along the city wall, be- 
side the flooded Danube. He found him- 
self hoping against hope that mademoiselle 
had followed to Ulm. In all the crowds 
he looked for the sight of one face, but 
looked in vain. 

The captain of the Yodel took full time 
for his lading, and not until the morning 
of the third day after they reached Ulm 
did the two travelers repair to the wharf 
and go aboard the big, unwieldy hohen- 
auer. The craft had a deck-house with 
rooms for passengers, and was equipped 
with low masts for sails and with great 
sweeps to be used for steering. The sails 
furnished auxiliary power, for the main de- 
pendence of a hohenauer was the rapidity 
of the current. Hasper contemplated the 


rude boat with a feeling akin to dismay; . 
but there were other passengers, women 
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among them, and he solaced himself with 
the thought that at least he would not be 
alone in his misery. 

Among the passengers were monks with 
shaven crowns, ladies with children, stout 
Bavarians, whiskered Hungarians, Vienna 
dandies with eye-glasses, commercial trav- 
elers from north Germany, and a couple 
of Englishmen who, like the captain, spoke 
little of the language of the country. Most 
of them were laden with cloaks and wraps, 
bandboxes, sticks, pipes, chests, and trunks. 
Hasper wondered where all the people had 
come from. 

Just at the last moment, as the gang- 
plank was about to be cast off, came two 
more—a slender youth with a lackey at 
his heels. A long coat covered the youth 
from head to feet, and a wide fur collar 
was turned up about his ears so that his 
face was almost completely hidden. The 
lackey was similarly clad, and loaded with 
wraps and a leather bag. Immediately 
on reaching the deck, these two made their 
way to their apartment. 

The Yodel was pushed off, the clumsy 
sails were raised, the current clutched at 
the sides of the vessel, and slowly the big 
tub began its long eastward voyage. It was 
early, and the sun was gradually dispelling 
the mists of the night. 

“ You do not look happy, monsieur,” re- 
marked the lieutenant, coming to the place 
where Hasper stood at the bulwarks. 

“JT just heard one of the Englishmen 
tell the other that we are to anchor each 
night,” the captain answered, “ and lay by 
even for the fog when it gets too thick. 
Shall we ever get to Vienna at that rate?” 

“We are bound to get to Vienna, gos- 
podin. The Danube flows by the capital, 
and we are embarked on the Danube. Even 
if we are a long time sailing, we should be 
a longer time driving. On the Yodel we 
may eat and sleep, and there will be plenty 
of opportunity to go ashore and stretch our 
legs. Even now we can have a glass of 
wine to drive off this cursed chill. Will 
you join me?” 

They went to their cabin and called for 
a bottle of Affenthaler. After the wine was 
poured, the lieutenant brought out from 
his pocket a small silver flask, and allowed 
a few drops to trickle from it into his drink. 
He offered the flask to the captain, but 
the latter shook his head impatiently. 

What the Russian had added to his wine 
was diavolino, an Italian nostrum supposed 
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to tone up a system undermined by dissipa- 
tion. It was not the first time Naryshkin 
had resorted to the little flask since joining 
company with Hasper, and this was one 
thing about his companion which Hasper 
did not relish. Another thing which did 
not appeal to the captain was the hard, 
merciless look in the attaché’s eyes—a look 
occasionally directed at the American’s 
face. It hinted at subtlety, and some sort 
of a purpose. 

Weighed against these distasteful cir- 
cumstances were a genial good nature and 
a friendly officiousness where Hasper’s 
needs crossed the language and customs of 
a country unknown. There was a certain 
bonhomie about Lieutenant Naryshkin 
which made him a most excellent com- 
panion. And in every companion—so the 
captain assured himself—there are certain 
tricks of habit to be overlooked in the in- 
terests of friendship. 

In the course of the afternoon the 
hohenauer followed the Danube into a 
more hilly region. Two ridges, at first low 
and far distant from each other, came to- 
gether by degrees; so that, on the day fol- 
lowing the departure from Ulm, the boat 
was in a narrow passage where the current 
was swift and where the helmsmen were 
put to it to keep the charinel. 

Here, while threading the pass through 
the hills, a chain of boats going up-stream 
was encountered. Also an accident hap- 
pened, of some concern to Hasper, which 
failed\by only a small margin to’ cut short 
his adventurous career. 

The Virginian, who was lounging in his 
cabin, was aroused by a distant cry. It 
was taken up in chorus and echoed re- 
soundingly across the water. Hurriedly he 
went out on deck. What he saw filled him 
with astonishment. 

Twenty pairs of draft-horses were strain- 
ing along a tow-path cut out of the steep 
bank at the riverside. On every horse a 
man was mounted, and one of the men on 
the two lead horses seemed to be in charge 
of all the others. This man would give 
an order in a loud voice, and the word 
would be repeated by all the others be- 
hind him. : 

The horses were towing half a dozen 
boats connected by chains. There were 


men on the boats, and occasionally one of 
these would pass a command or a bit of 
- information along from craft to craft to 
the man on the leading boat, and he would 
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hurl it ashore. It would then be repeated 
by all the horsemen. 

“ That,” explained Naryshkin, stepping 
to Hasper’s side, “is called a gegenfuhr, 
or counter-course. It is the way the boats 
get up-stream. The man on the first horse 
is the stangreiter, or pole-rider. See the 
pole in his hand? He uses it in shallow 
places to test the depth of the water. The 
other riders are yodeln—and after the 
yodeln our own good boat has been named.” 

Just here the stangreiter waved his pole. 

“Ho, ho!” he bellowed; and “Ho, 
ho!” roared all the other riders behind 
him. 

“ That means‘ halt,’ ” said the lieutenant. 
“We are about to pass the gegenfuhr, and 
I suppose the pole-rider needs to exercise 
special care.” 

All the forty horses braced to a halt, 
their stout shoulders pushing against the 
pull of the traces. The train of boats 
bobbed and twisted in the swift current, 
rattling the chains that connected them, 
at wide intervals, one with the other. The 
Yodel was passing the horses and coming 
down to a point abreast of the first boat 
in the gegenfuhr. There was plenty of 
room between the craft of the counter- 
course and the kohenauer. 

“ Lasse ha!” yelled the stangreiter, with 
another flourish of his pole. 

“ Lasse ha!” came tumultuously from 
the other horsemen. 

“That means ‘ Let them go on,’” said 
Naryshkin. 

Slowly the horses got into motion again. 
A tremendous effort it required to start the 
six boats in that fierce current, but foot 
by foot the gegenfuhr began to move. 

“This is remarkable!” murmured the 
captain, deeply taken with the strange 
spectacle. “I never saw anything like it 
before.” 

“Very different, I suppose, from the 
manners and customs you are acquainted 
with,” returned Naryshkin. “ You would 
think, now, that the work of a yodeln is 
easy. Well, it requires a certain knowl- 
edge. If they drive too fast with boats 
that are heavily laden, a craft in the string 
is likely to become gewappt, as they say, 
or overwhelmed by the current and filled 
with water.” 

On down the line of towed boats moved 
the heavy hohenauer; and then, breaking 
from the control of the helmsmen, it 
swerved toward the last cargo-carrier in 
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the ascending line. The men of the gegen- 
fuhr at once set up lusty cries. They were 
echoed by the passengers on the hohenauer, 
who crouched fearfully back from the 
bulwarks. 

All might have been well had not the 
final craft in the string—by one of those 
chances which will not suffer misfortunes 
to come singly—swerved outward at the 
stern. The prow of the Yodel struck with 
a crash against the stern of the boat crawl- 
ing up-river. In a twinkling the chain con- 
necting the towed craft to the one ahead 
broke in twain. Both ends of the chain 
flew into the air, one end striking the deck- 
house roof on the Aohenauer and splinter- 
ing off a piece of it. 

Hasper heard the crash, and he had even 
glimpsed the big chain driving through the 
air a few feet above his head. He escaped 
the chain, although he was not so fortunate 
in the matter of the fragment from the 
deck-house. Something struck the back of 
his head. All the strength ran out of his 
body; darkness eclipsed his reason, and he 
fell to the deck. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE BRIDGE AT RATISBON 


Ow regaining his senses, Hasper found 


himself in his cabin. He was stretched in 
his bed and the attaché was ministering to 
him. 

“ Tchut!” said Naryshkin, smiling in 
his face. ‘“ You are worth a dozen dead 
men yet, my captain.” 

“ What struck me?” inquired Hasper, 
putting a hand to the back of his head. 

“ A piece of wood from the deck-house 
roof. But for your cue, there might have 
been a fracture. Slawa bogu/ Had it been 
the chain that hjt you, now, it had shorn 
the head clean from your body. How do 
you feel, brother?” 

“Tt is no more than a bruise, then?” 
inquired the captain. 

“ Nothing more, I assure you. The skin 
was not even broken.” 

Captain Hasper was annoyed. 

“How long have I been unconscious?” 
he asked. 

“ Perhaps fifteen minutes. It was the 
shock to the brain—almost a concussion. 
There will be a lump and a tender spot for 
some days, but no more. Here, a little 
more of this!” 
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Naryshkin offered a glass of brandy. 
The captain took a swallow, and then hoist- 
ed himself to a sitting posture on the bed. 
Everything about him swam in dizzy 
circles. Slowly his brain steadied. He 
was aware of some one standing on the 
deck outside and peering at him through 
a square window. All he could see was a 
head framed in the opening, a head almost 
completely shrouded in a fur collar and a 
fur cap. It vanished abruptly. 

Suddenly he thought of his despatches, 
and lifted a hand to his breast. The alarm 
in his face faded. The packet was there— 
his groping fingers assured him of it. A 
queer smile curled the attaché’s lips. 

“ Have you lost something, monsieur? ” 
he queried. 

“ No, nothing.” 

“T am the only one who has attended 
you. One of the sailors helped me pick 
you up and carry you to the room, but the 
man left almost directly. The captain 
came to see you, but went away after ma- 
king up his mind that you were not badly 
hurt.” 

“ How about the boat that broke loose 
from the gegenfuhr? ” 

“Tt lodged against the bank, farther 
down-stream. The yodeln will recover it 
with their horses.” 

“IT suppose that accidents of various 
kinds are to be expected,” observed the 
captain philosophically. 

“In the present state of navigation, yes. 
But what would you? By field or flood 
it is all the same.” 

A hardy person like Hasper, whose 
naturally strong frame had been seasoned 
by a rough servitude among the Barbary 
pirates, was not long to be kept under by a 
knock on the head. Next day he was again 
at table d’héte in the dining-saloon; and 
there, quite to his embarrassment, he found 
a disposition to make something of a hero 
out of him. 

The captain of the hohenauer was an 
Italian and gave him unusual considera- 
tion. The sailors were Germans, Venetians, 
and Dalmatians, and these would stare and 
smile whenever their duties brought them 
anywhere in Hasper’s vicinity. Best of all, 
and solely on the score of the accident, the 
captain struck up a very pleasant acquaint- 
ance with those who had before stood aloof 
from him as strangers. 

But for this acquaintance the voyage 
would have been one of wearisome monot- 
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ony. At any time the Yodel might be ex- 
pected to anchor for safety against the fog, 
and with night the boat was sure to find 
a berth and lie up till the morning, fog or 
no. Such delays would have fretted the 
captain’s soul had he not found agreeable 
company. 

There was an actress of Vienna, a fair 
Austrian, traveling with her mother. An- 
other native of Vienna was returning from 
Italy with her husband, who had filled some 
diplomatic post in the Austrian service. 
One of the two Englishmen was a courier, 
who had come from England to Ulm in 
seven days! The other Englishman was a 
milord, silent and taciturn, but very agreea- 
ble when once lured into discourse. 

Two strange figures in the group of 
passengers were a sister and a novice of the 
order of German Sisters, an order once 
united with that of German Brothers in the 
East, where its purpose was the tending 
of sick knights. Their costumes dated 


from the twelfth century, and looked singu- 
lar enough. They were on their way to 
establish a hospital at Briinn. 

With most of these the captain came to 
be on very good terms. He found the Eng- 


lish courier, in particular, to be exceed- 
ingly entertaining. Hasper looked in vain, 
however, for the young gentleman who had 
been so late in getting aboard the boat at 
Ulm. This passenger and his lackey 
seemed to shun the company on shipboard, 
and kept very much to themselves. 

For some reason; too, Lieutenant Narysh- 
kin appeared to take it ill that Hasper 
should enter so freely into the company 
aboard the Yodel. He did not mingle with 
the passengers himself, and gave the gen- 
eral cabin a wide berth when the captain 
was there with his new-found friends. 
Hasper was not greatly perturbed on ac- 
count of this. The Russian drank rather 
more than was good for him, and he was 
certainly no agreeable companion when in 
his cups. 

The Virginian had left Paris at the end 
of November. The latter half of the 
twelfth month was now speeding by, and 
the hand of winter was closing upon Eu- 
rope. From the boat, at times, he could 
see distant mountains capped with snow, 
although there was yet no trace of it along 
the Danube’s banks. The nights were 
frosty, and by day there was a tang to the 
air which made the warm cabin a com- 
fortable place. 
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The river ran through the heart of a 
country rich in storied interest and scenic 
grandeur, but the captain spent little time 
on the Yodel’s decks. The English milord 
was out a great deal. He must have en- 
joyed the scenery, although he was too 
phlegmatic to go into raptures. 

One day followed another with its 
changing interests, gradually bringing the 
hohenauer closer to the confluence of the 
Danube and the Regen at Regensburg, or 
Ratisbon. The courier read from a book 
that Ratisbon was the Regina Castra of the 
Romans and the Ratisbona of the Celts, 


“that it was a free town of the empire and 


the double seat of the Imperial Diet and 
of an episcopal see founded by St. Boniface, 
the English monk who carried the Christian 
faith into Germany. 

Hasper took little interest in all this. 
He had an uncanny feeling that some event, 
unexpected and perhaps tragic, was on the 
spur of the hour. Queerly enough, his ap- 
prehensions coupled Princess Lissa with the 
dread thing that was to happen—Princess 
Lissa, who, for all he knew to the contrary, 
was still in Strasbourg! 

It was a clear, sunshiny afternoon when 
the Yodel.approached Ratisbon. The old 
bridge with its many arches came pres- 
ently intox view. The river was high, the 
current was swift, and it was the business 
of the captain and steersmen to choose an 
archway which could be negotiated with 
least trouble. Many passengers were on 
deck to witness the anchoring before the 
town, and they moved back and forth, chat- 
ting gaily and watching the bridge as it 
seemed to be rushing toward them. 

The captain was standing pretty well 
forward with the Englishmen. He did not 
see Naryshkin, and supposed that the Rus- 
sian was in his room, sleeping off the effects 
of liquor. All at once the Italian captain 
began shouting frantic orders, and the crew 
ran back and forth across the decks. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed the courier, 
“‘ we’re making for the middle arch!” 

“ Tt’s the highest,” said Hasper. 

“And under it the current is swifter 
than anywhere else.” 

“ We need plenty of room, and the cap- 
tain would rather dare the current than 
run the risk of losing his top-hamper.” 

Straight as an arrow the hohenauer 
aimed for the center of the middle arch- 
way. Sweeps were manned to steady the 
craft, and they succeeded admirably. 
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“ We'll make it,” declared the courier. 
“ Tt’s a relief to feel sure about a thing like 
that. These bridges are dangerous to river 
craft—an ambassador is said to have lost 
his life in passing this one.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when a crash sounded from over- 
head. The Yodel, huge and heavily weight- 
ed though she was, bobbed for a moment 
like a cork. Hasper, flashing a glance up- 
ward, saw that the top of a mast had struck 
the top of the arch. The heavy timber 
snapped like a stick broken across the knee. 
Hasper seized the Englishmen and rushed 
them forward as the upper part of the 
mast, in a raffle of cordage, fell smashing 
to the deck. 

In that time of alarm neither the cap- 
tain nor the crew lost their heads. The 
men remained at the sweeps and fended 
the bulwarks clear of the sides of the 
arch. While women and children were 
screaming with fright, the Yodel swept on 
into clear water beyond the bridge. 

“ What are they yelling for?” asked the 
English milord calmly. “ Every one got 
out of the way of that falling timber.” 

“ I’m afraid not,” said the courier. “ The 
captain seems to be in a pother about 
something.” 

The captain was standing close to the 
spot where the heavy, splintered timber lay 
on the deck in a tangle of ropes. It was 
plain that there was something under his 
eyes which the others could not see. He 
called to some of the sailors, leaped into 
the litter of the wreck, and bent to lift a 
five-foot fragment of the mast. Then those 
of the passengers who were nearest the 
spot saw two sailors drag a limp form out 
upon the cleared deck. 

“ Great Heaven!” cried Hasper, aghast. 
“ Tt’s Lieutenant Naryshkin!” 

“ The fellow who shared your room, eh?” 
returned the courier. ‘He has been 
steeped in liquor for the last two or three 
days, and I'll lay a sovereign he was not 
able to get himself out of the way of that 
falling billet.” 

Hasper scarcely heard. He saw the mo- 
tionless form picked up from the deck and 
carried toward the deck-house; then, as 
he recovered from the first shock of the 
disaster, he experienced a pang of remorse. 
If he had been with the attaché, if he had 
given less time to others and more to the 
Russian, that falling timber might not have 
made the poor fellow a victim. 
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Hasper followed the sailors to the room. 
On the same bed to which he himself had 
been carried, at the time when the chain 
had broken in the gegenfuhr, the Russian 
was laid. His eyes were closed. The ivory 
tints of his face, marred by dissipation, 
were now changed to a ghastly, bluish hue. 
No mark was to be seen upon him, and 
yet— 

The Italian master straightened from the 
examination of the still form and tossed 
his hands significantly. Hasper could not 
understand what he said, but the gesture 
was eloquent. He left the room, followed 
by the sailors, and closed the door. 

The captain knelt by the bed and felt 
the attaché’s pulse. It had ceased to beat. 
Having a little ’prentice skill in surgery 
himself, he made an examination. As 
nearly as he could determine, the Russian’s 
back had been broken. That he had died 
almost instantly there was not the least 
doubt. 

So sudden had been this call from life 
that the Virginian could hardly realize that 
his friend of the road was gone. He felt 
saddened, and his regret over his neglect 
of Naryshkin during the last few days 
deepened. 

Out of the pocket of the crumpled, 
crimson coat the captain took the little 
morocco case. He opened it and found 
the miniature uninjured. It was Narysh- 
kin’s will that Hasper should convey the 
miniature to the Voronins. Now it would 
be well to secure possession of it. There, 
by the side of the dead attaché, he gazed 
long at the beautiful face, the brown eyes, 
the golden hair, and the mouth that never 
smiled. Under a sudden impulse he lifted 
the miniature to his lips. 

“ Monsieur!” murmured a tremulous 
voice. 

He looked up, startled by the familiar 
tones. Slowly, dazedly, he rose to his feet. 

“ Lissa!” he exclaimed mechanically. 


CHAPTER XVII 
REVELATIONS 


Yes, she was there. Quietly she had 
opened the door and entered the room 
while he sat at the bedside of his dead 
friend, heedless of everything but the 
miniature. Had Lissa fallen out of the 
sky, Hasper could not have been more 
astounded. 
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She wore a man’s clothes. Now the fur 
hat was in her hand and the collar of the 
long coat was turned down. She it was 
who had been the last passenger to come 
aboard at Ulm. In a flash he understood 
why she had kept her face hidden, and 
why she had shunned the other passengers 
on shipboard. 

In truth, she made a handsome boy. As 
the captain lost his bewilderment, there 
came a glow to his eyes that caused the 
color to flood the girl’s face. She pulled 
the coat around her with a pretty air of 
embarrassment and replaced the hat on 
her shimmering hair. 

“ Then you had not recognized me?” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Not until this minute, mademoiselle. 
You sailed with us from Ulm; why, you 
must have followed me at once from 
Strasbourg!” 

“With Tascha I drove post but a day 
behind you. There was an accident to one 
of our horses. That caused a.delay, and 


we reached Ulm barely in time to get to 
the boat. 
should have wanted to—to die! 
monsieur, it 


Had we missed the Yodel, I 
It was so 
necessary, oh, was so 
nec 7 

He placed a chair for her and asked her 
to sit down. Then he would have drawn 
a blanket over the lifeless form that lay on 
the bed, but she restrained him with a quick 
gesture. 

“ Wait!” said she. The blanket dropped 
from his hands, and he wondered at her 
strange request. “ The man is dead, they 
say,” she went on. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ Lieutenant 
Naryshkin was my friend, and he was 
killed as quickly as one might snuff a 
candle.” 

“ He was not your friend, monsieur,”’ she 
said calmly and decisively. 

“You do not understand,” said the cap- 
tain, shooting a quick glance at her. “I 
saved him from three scoundrels onthe 
road to Ulm. Why should he not have 
been my friend?” 

“ Because you did not save him. There 
was a play at the chéteau.” She flushed. 
“You will not soon forget that, I think. 
Myroslavsky’s battle with the ruffians was 
another play, designed solely to hoodwink 
you. You were too good-hearted to sus- 
pect such trickery, monsieur. But you un- 
derstand now, do you not? Myroslavsky 
wished to travel with you in your carriage, 
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to make friends with you, and all for the 
strategic advantage that such a situation 
would give him.” ’ 

‘Hasper was thunderstruck. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he returned, “ it can’t 
be possible! Surely you are mistaken in 
what you say!” 

“T am not mistaken, and before I leave 
you I will prove it. Just after you left me 
at the inn at Strasbourg I heard of this. 
Monsieur, I have at least one friend among 
those who are with Lord Rawson. This 
friend came to me covertly at the inn and 
warned me of what was going on. Myro- 
slavsky, with three others, was riding 
ahead of you to stage that supposed con- 
flict in the road just when your carriage 
approached. In order that Tascha and I 
might not be with you, we were to be ar- 
rested on a false charge and held in Stras- 
bourg. You see, everything that happened 
on the road from Paris was known. It was 
necessary for Tascha and me to do some- 
thing quickly. The thought of concealing 
ourselves in men’s clothing occurred to 
me; so I paid our account, we bought our 
male attire at one of the shops, and re- 
mained in hiding until we thought it safe 
to venture out on our way to Ulm. Can 
you imagine how anxious I have been over 
what might be happening to you? Until 
we got aboard the Yodel, monsieur, I had 
not known whether you were dead or alive 
—whether Myroslavsky had succeeded in 
his designs or not. But when I saw the 
two of you together, when I learned that 
you were occupying this room together, 
then I took heart. Myroslavsky, I felt 
sure, had not yet- succeeded.” 

“ Myroslavsky?” repeated Hasper. “ He 
called himself Lieutenant Dmitri Narysh- 
kin, and claimed to be an attaché of the 
Russian legation at Vienna.” 

“ Naryshkin was not his name. He held 
no military title. Nor was he an attaché. 
Monsieur, he was one of the most daring 
and successful of the secret police of St. 
Petersburg. Myroslavsky— the man with- 
out a conscience ’— that is how he was 
named. He came to Strasbourg to receive 
the despatches from me, or from Rawson. 
Finding that nothing had been accom- 
plished, and fearing that I was disregarding 
the instructions from the prime minister, 
Myroslavsky himself hatched this other 
scheme.” The girl’s eyes dropped to the 
morocco case in the captain’s hand. “ The 
miniature!” she went on, an odd catch ini 
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her voice. ‘“ You took it from Myroslav- 
sky?” 

“ But just now, mademoiselle,” said the 
captain. “ He said that he had received it 
from some one in Strasbourg, and that he 
was to send it to the Voronins, in Moscow, 
from Vienna. He declared that he would 
ask me to take it to Russia in person. When 
I removed it from his pocket, a few min- 
utes ago, it was with the idea of carrying 
out his wishes.” 

“ A tissue of lies he told you, monsieur! 
He received it in Strasbourg from Lord 
Rawson. It came to Rawson from St. 
Petersburg, so that he might study the 
face and make no mistake in identifying 
Vassalissa Kirilovna. Rawson passed the 
miniature along to Myroslavsky for the 
same purpose.” 

“ Then,” returned the captain eagerly, 
“it is not wanted by the Voronins?” 

“| doubt if the Voronins know that the 
miniature exists.” 

“T may keep it?” 

She fixed her brown eyes upon him 
steadily. 

“Why?” she asked. 


“Do you think, mademoiselle, that I 
have not missed my brave little companion 


on the journey to Strasbourg? I should 
prize the miniature highly.” 

All that was in his heart the Virginian 
could not say. The girl’s unfathomable 
gaze disconcerted him, and her presence, 
her revelations, had thrown his emotions 
into a sudden tumult. 

“Tt is better that you should not keep 
it, monsieur,” she said sadly. “ It would 
prove a source of peril to you.” 

She held out her hand for the miniature. 

“ Peril?” he echoed. ‘“ From Bernadoff?” 

Pain flashed in her face. Through white 
lips she asked: 

“You know—of him?” 

“ Myroslavsky told me.” 

The pain gave way to indignation. 

“T’'ll warrant he gave me no credit in 
the telling!” she cried. “If he has dared 
to slander me—” 

Her woman’s soul rushed in daggers from 
her eyes as she turned to look at the still 
form on the bed. ; 

“ He did not slander you in telling me 
of Bernadoff,” said Hasper gently. “ Let 
us not paint him any blacker than he is. 
To me, madeinoiselle, he would not have 
dared. But as for this fellow of Catherine’s 
court ”’—the captain straightened—“ all I 
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ask is to meet him when I reach Peters- 
burg!” 

The devil was loose in Hasper whenever 
he thought of Bernadoff. The girl must 
have seen it now, for she stretched forth a 
hand and touched the captain’s for a 
moment. 

“ You have perils enough of your own, 
monsieur,” she answered, “ without court- 
ing any more on my account. I ask you— 
nay, I command you—not to champion 
my poor cause against Bernadoff. You do 
not understand how powerful he is, how 
tigerishly determined, nor how resourceful. 
If you sought a quarrel with him you 
would merely make it more difficult for me 
to appeal to the empress.” She broke sud- 
denly away from a topic which was plainly 
unpleasant to her. “ Let us talk no more 
of Bernadoff. If the miniature is really 
prized by you, monsieur, you may keep it.” 

His pleasure was so genuine, and so fully 
reflected in his face, that the sad lips al- 
most smiled in sympathy. 

“‘ There is nothing on earth that I shall 
treasure more,” averred Hasper solemnly, 
and placed the miniature in the breast of 
his coat. 

“I shall pray the bon Dieu to keep the 
trinket from bringing you any harm,” she 
said softly. “ We may be interrupted here 
at any minute,” she continued, a quick 
change in her manner, “ and there are one 
or two matters, monsieur, which it is well 
for us to understand between ourselves. 
The part I am playing is distasteful, but 
I consider it necessary. I must continue 
to hide my identity. You alone of all the 
passengers know who I am. I pray you, 
guard my secret.” 

“ With my life!” he declared. “ But we 
may meet and talk between here and 
Vienna? That pleasure is not to be denied ~ 
me?” 

“We shall see about that, monsieur. A 
moment!” 

She arose and made her way to the side 
of the bed. Bending down, her small, white 
hands passed under Myroslavsky’s waist- 
coat and reappeared with a packet wrapped 
in oilskin. The captain stared like a man 
in a trance. 

“The despatches,” said she, and placed 
them in his hand. 

“ How can that be?” he gasped, a grisly 
horror born of a trust almost betrayed 
rushing through him. “I have the packet 
—here!” His hand went to his breast. 
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“ You have something which you think 
is the packet, but it is not the one given 
you by M. Jefferson,” she went on hur- 
riedly. ‘“‘ When the chain broke, and you 
were struck down and carried senseless to 
this room ”—her voice was low and pas- 
sionate—‘“ do you think I was not insensi- 
ble to what happened to you? Or that I 
did not know Myroslavsky would take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity? I looked 
through that window.” She pointed. “I 
saw him with my own eyes, monsieur, re- 
move the despatches and replace them with 
a counterfeit packet. Ever since that mo- 
ment I have racked my brain for some way 
to recover what you had lost. One accident 
gave Myroslavsky his chance, and now an- 
other gives us ours. Was he cunning? Had 
he a daring heart? Only in one thing did 
he fail, and that was in giving rein to his 
appetite for drink. This was your false 
friend, monsieur, who deceived you on the 
road to Ulm and was continuing to deceive 
you. Let us hide his hateful face; you 
should be thankful that you are never to 
look upon it in life again.” With her own 
hands she laid the blanket over the stark 
form. “I believe,” she added, when she 
had turned away, “ that a higher power is 
mercifully ruling our destinies, monsieur. 
It was Supreme Justice that struck this 
man down!” 

Hasper sat with the packet in his hand. 
Yes, it was undoubtedly the one brought 
to him that night in Paris by Humphreys. 
He lifted his eyes to the girl as his thoughts 
took another turn. 

“You might have kept this, mademoi- 
selle,’ he observed, in a voice that was 
scarcely more than a whisper. “ With it 
you could have bought your own freedom 
and brought your father back from Siberia. 
You could have saved your estates from 
confiscation. Here, in a moment, you rob 
yourself of all these blessings. merely to 
make it possible for me to be true to a 
trust. In the name of Heaven, what are 
you thinking of?” 

She threw back her head in a gesture 
almost regal. 

“Do I not know how you flouted the 
suspicions of Grimaud and Grégoire?” she 
asked. “ You accepted my story, you be- 
lieved in me, and now I have proved that 
your faith is not misplaced. Besides ”— 
her voice fell—“ if I prize your honor more 
than my own desperate affairs, monsieur, 
what then?” 
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He dropped on his knees at her feet, 
caught her hand, and held it to his lips. 
He had no words in which to commend her 
sacrifice. Words, at such a time, would 
have been a mockery. 

Steps were heard outside the door. 
Quickly, Vassalissa withdrew her hand, and 
the captain started erect. Mademoiselle 
was turning the broad collar about her face, 
and from the shadow her eyes shone like 
stars. 

The Italian captain came in with a 
citizen of Ratisbon. 

“ We are at anchor,” he said, in broken 
French, “ and here is a person of authority 
to take charge of the body of your friend.” 

Hasper bowed, and mademoiselle quietly 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HALCYON DAYS 


BEauTIFUL days, halcyon days, days 
such as he had never deemed possible in 
this life, followed for Hasper of Roanoke; 
and they were wrought for him by the 
magic graces of a brown-eyed, golden- 
haired woman. 

The captain realized to the full the ex- 
tent of his indebtedness to the Princess 
Vassalissa Kirilovna; and the road of 
gratitude carried him far toward the goal 
of the heart. Of his own feelings he had 
never a doubt, but regarding mademoiselle’s 
he was at sixes and sevens. She was always 
charming, always friendly, always ready 
with that rare gift of words which had 
so delighted him on the way to Stras- 
bourg, but the captain could not forget 
that this was her great hour of trouble. 

That journey to St. Petersburg, for all 
she knew, might be carrying her headlong 
to destruction. She was hazarding all on 
a last appeal to the empress-queen, and 
by aiding Hasper instead of Rawson she 
had taken a course that might easily cause 
that appeal to end in disappointment. 
That she could bear up so bravely in the 
face of these doubts and fears was a mat- 
ter of never-failing admiration to the cap- 
tain. By not one selfish word or thought- 
less act would he add to her already 
grievous burden. 

The Yodel did not leave Ratisbon until 
the following morning. After Myroslav- 
sky’s body had been carried ashore, Hasper 
stripped to his shirt and_ removed the 
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duplicate packet that had been placed in 
his linen belt in lieu of the original. It 
was a clumsy counterfeit, consisting merely 
of sheets of paper folded to the right size. 
There was no writing whatever on the 
sheets. 

Hasper reflected, with no little consterna- 
tion, that he might have continued for 
many days to believe that he still had 
charge of the papers entrusted to him by 
Jefferson, being content to let the sense 
of touch take the place of that of sight. 
He returned the little oilskin parcel to the 
pocket from which it had been stolen, and 
made up his mind that he would reassure 
himself each day, beyond peradventure, of 
its Safety. 

Every morning and afternoon the cap- 
tain met mademoiselle on a part of the 
deck least frequented by the passengers; 
there they would walk back and forth, 
conversing together, for an hour or more. 
These were the meetings that made each 
day perfect for the American. Both he 
and Vassalissa felt that they had now no 
enemy on board, and that they would be 
free—at least until they reached Vienna— 


from the espionage and intrigues of secret 
agents. 

By tacit agreement they left out of their 
talks every reference to Bernadoff, and 
refrained from discussing their respective 


errands in the Russian capital. Other per- 
sonal matters were likewise tabooed; yet, 
out of the topics left, they contrived to en- 
tertain each other so well that their daily 
meetings were all too short. 

Sometimes Tascha came with her mis- 
tress to “ take the air,” but the maid was 
tactful, and had no doubt been thoroughly 
coached as to the way in which she should 
conduct herself. So far as Hasper could 
discover, not a soul on board, besides him- 
self, had the slightest idea that the “ young 
gentleman” and “his” valet, who had 
been the last to cross the gangplank at 
Ulm, were other than they seemed. 

On Christmas Eve the boat halted for 
the night at a large Austrian village on the 
southern shore of the Danube. The cap- 
tain persuaded Vassalissa to go ashore with 
him and attend services at the village 
church. This was the first time the girl 
had left the boat since beginning the 
Danube journey, and she greatly enjoyed 
the two hours or more on dry land. 

By the 27th the Yodel reached Linz. 
Possibly because he had a companion whose 
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eyes delighted in the wonderful scenery, 
Hasper found unfailing interest in the 
widening river, with its islands, its rocky 
cliffs and sedgy shores, its castles, hamlets, 
and cities. This is the most picturesque 
part of the Danube’s course, and almost 
every mile unfolds a veritable gallery of 
marvelous scenes. 

Ruins, convents, palaces, smiling villages, 
snug towns, hermitages, distant mountains, 
towers, broad valleys, deep ravines, steep 
precipices, and wide plains swam past the 
slow-moving hohenauer, and Vassalissa 
never tired of pointing out this or that rare 
view to the eyes of the captain. She was 
well read, too, and had at her tongue’s end 
all the half-forgotten lore of the ancient 
places. 

And then, after some days, they came 
to the celebrated rapids called the Strudel 
of Grein. This was the legendary story 
that the princess told Hasper: 

“The volcanic powers which, in the 
times of Odin, pierced and reformed the 
surface of our earth, shot across from the 
north in the neighborhood of Grein, and 
threw up a dam from the Bohemian Forest 
to the Alps, thus forming a powerful ob- 
stacle to the river flowing from the west. 
At this dam the mighty stream long gnawed, 
till at last it burst through. The lake, 
which had formed above, broke over, and 
the Danube rushed through the narrow 
pass to a wider field beyond. Here and 
there, by the side of the cleft, fragments 
of rock had remained in and under the 
water; and so, monsieur, was formed the 
noted Strudel. Yonder castle is - Greins- 
burg—a name which, in Austrian German, 
means ‘ the castle of tears.’ ” 

The wild water was parted by the little 
islet of Wért. On the crest of the great 
rock forming the islet stood a huge cross. 
Mademoiselle lifted her eyes to the cross 
and held them there, as if in that lonely 
emblem, amid the roar of life’s troubled 
waters, she read something of her own sad 
history. 

“ Monsieur,” she went on, dropping her 
gaze, “ the Strudel is dangerous for river 
craft. If we pass through safely, I shall 
take it as a good omen.” 

The captain and his sailors were doing 
everything possible to avoid accident. 
They knew the channel well, and the 
sweeps were constantly manned to steady 
the awkward hohenauer and keep it from 
whirling into danger. At the Rocks of 
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Werfenstein, below Wort, another dark 
pass is formed through which the waters 
of the Danube rush with great violence for 
about half-a mile. 

“ The master of the boat seems to know 
the passage,” said Hasper, “‘ and the Yodel 
appears to be under perfect control. We 
shall get through safely, mademoiselle, 
and—” 

The captain was interrupted by a jar 
and a grinding crash. The boat had 
struck! 

Cries of fear broke from the passengers, 
dominated by the lusty shouts of the 
master as he gave his orders. The front 
of the Yodel was elevated and the stern 
depressed low in the plunging current. A 
wave came aboard and deluged the after- 
deck. Hasper, mademoiselle, and most of 
the passengers, fortunately, were well for- 
ward. Only the English milord seemed to 
have got a good ducking. Hasper, throw- 
ing an arm around his companion, held her 
steady against the tilt of the deck. 

Struck by the force of the flowing water, 
the boat executed a tremendous swing, with 
the stranded bow as a pivot; then, with a 
crablike movement, it edged off the reef 


into deep water, with the rudder pointing 


down-stream. No harm had been done. 
The excitement was over in three or four 
minutes, and the sweeps worked the vessel 
around until the bow changed positions 
with the stern. A little later the Yodel 
had bidden good-by to the dangerous series 
of rapids, and was sailing smoothly on. 

“ After all, mademoiselle,” said the cap- 
tain lightly, “ the omen turns out to be a 
good one!” 

“ Yes,” breathed the girl; “ but we came 
near being wrecked.” 

“Many people come near being wrecked, 
only to appreciate more the peace and hap- 
piness that finally overtake them.” 

Later they passed the old Danube castles 
of Weitenegg and Lubereck, and then Melk, 
with its Benedictine monastry, which has 
been called “ the finest abbey in all the 
Holy Roman Empire.” Hasper was less 
interested in the abbey than he was in 
another castle at a point where the river 
made a sudden bend, and then another, so 
that the ancient pile of masonry could be 
seen in all its stern grandeur. 

“T like that!” averred Hasper. 

“ And you should,” said Vassalissa, “ for 
it is Diirnstein, where King Richard was 
imprisoned—Richard of the Lion Heart.” 
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Her voice sank low as she added: “ Your 
name also is Richard, mon ami!” And 
then softly she hummed the air: 


“O Richard, O mon roi, 
L’univers tabandonne! ” 


The captain’s heart leaped, and then fell, 
heavy as lead. Forsaken by all the world, 
that other Richard! In what way did 
mademoiselle seek to apply the sentiment 
to him? Was it because she was intuitively 
conscious of his growing regard, and thus 
indirectly suggesting the hopelessness of it? 

Although cast down for the moment by 
his imaginings, the captain quickly rallied. 
That night, in his room, he made a vow: 

“* Princess Lissa shall one day be mistress 
of Hasper Hall—I swear it!” 

And he sealed the bond by kissing his 
sword-hilt. This was fitting; for he knew 
that his lady must be won by the sword 
or not at all. 

A monotony of adventure had filled 
Captain Hasper’s life. He had thought it 
the only thing that made life worth while. 
Now he knew otherwise. Romance was 
the great touchstone of human affairs, and 
made for mortals a path through fields of 
the cloth of gold. With a light heart and 
a strong will he faced the future. 

One afternoon—the last day of the year 
it was—the Yodel brought her passengers 
within sight of another great abbey, that 
of Klosterneuburg, then carried them on 
past Kahlenbergerdorf and dropped anchor 
in the harbor of Vienna. This was at Nuss- 
dorf, at the mouth of that arm of the 
Danube which branches here and flows 
through the imperial city. Not until morn- 
ing would the passengers go ashore, and 
Hasper possessed his soul in patience for 
that last night aboard. 

While he sat in his room, rubbing a little 
oil on his Turkish blade to guard the steel 
against the river-damp, a hand tapped on 
the window. He was wanted, and he knew 
to a certainty by whom. Blowing out the 
candle, and slipping the sword into its 
sheath, he stepped forth and met Vassalissa 
on the gloomy and deserted deck. 

“ T have something to tell you,” said the 
girl in quick, low tones. “The informa- 
tion came to me less than an hour ago, and 
I have been seeking an opportunity to pass 
it on to you. Monsieur, Lord Rawson is 
aboard!” 

He heard in amazement. Instinctively 
his hand dropped to his sword-hilt. 
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“ How can that be possible?” he mut- 
tered. 

“It is true. 
boat at Linz.” 

At Linz, days and days up the Danube! 

“Where has he been keeping himself, 
mademoiselle?”’” demanded the captain. 
“IT could swear I have seen all the pas- 
sengers and crew.” 

“ He has been careful to remain out of 
sight. From Strasbourg he rode hard to 
Linz, with one companion, and both came 
aboard by stealth.” 

“ That could easily be. The Yodel was 
long on the river between Ulm and Linz, 
for we were delayed by fogs and did no 
sailing by night. Yes, Rawson could 
easily reach Linz ahead of us. How did 
you learn of this, mademoiselle? ” 

“ Through Rawson’s companion. He is 
Feodor, once a serf of my father’s, but now 
freed and serving in the secret police. 
Guard that information well, I pray you. 
If it were known in Russia, it would cost 
Feodor his head. He is the one who came 
to me at the inn in Strasbourg.” 

“ Has Rawson any suspicions regarding 
you?” 

“ Feodor thinks not, but he advises us 
not to go ashore together, nor to be seen 
in company in Vienna. His counsel is ex- 
cellent. I have arranged for a small boat 
to take me ashore to-night. You will not 
see me again until I join you, with Tascha, 
somewhere along the road beyond Vienna.” 
She cast a swift glance around her in the 
gloom. ‘“ We must not be seen talking,” 
she went on. “ You understand, mon ami? 
Be very careful. Au revoir!” 

She held out her hand. He caught it 
quickly. Another moment, and she with- 
drew and passed from sight around the 
corner of the deck-house. 

Hasper stood for a space where she had 
left him. And they had flattered them- 
selves that their only enemy had been 
borne ashore lifeless at Ratisbon! So 
ended the captain’s halcyon days on the 
Danube—jn an awakening replete with 
chagrin and apprehension. 


Lord Rawson came on the 


CHAPTER XIX 


TURNING THE TABLES 


On New Year’s morning Captain Hasper 
left the Yodel and came by hackney-coach 
with the English milord to a very excellent 
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inn, inside the fortifications of Vienna, and 
almost under the great towers of St. 
Stephen’s. He had been abroad early on 
the Aohenauer, stealing from place to place 
among the crowd of passengers, and hope- 
ful of catching a glimpse of Rawson. 
Either the spy continued to hide himself, 
or else he had already departed for the 
capital. 

The captain had little heart for the sights 
of Vienna. He was thinking of the road 
beyond, the road to the frontiers of Poland, 
Livonia, and Russia, and of the time when 
he should again be joined by the Princess 
Vassalissa and have her under his im- 
mediate protection. Business matters be- 
guiled his thoughts temporarily, for his 
passports were to be viséed, and he had to 
call at a banker’s. Later he purchased a 
comfortable carriage, strongly built to with- 
stand rough going, and hired two postilions 
and a double team of horses. As yet there 
was no snow, and he was told that the roads 
out of Vienna were good. The start toward 
Briinn was to be made in the forenoon of 
the 2nd of January. 

The English milord was about as com- 
panionable as a stoical, red Indian. He 
meant well, and had proved it by suggesting 
that particular inn to the captain as one of 
the best for travelers from abroad; but as 
soon as he had become settled in his apart- 
ment he effaced himself completely so far 
as the, American was concerned. The 
courier was of another stamp, and very 
likable, but his mission had carried him in 
haste to other quarters. 

As might be supposed, Hasper gave up 
his evening to speculations regarding Vas- 
salissa. He was haunted with a fear that 
Rawson might be following her, bent upon 
laying some treacherous trap that would 
involve her in disaster. 

If the captain could have found the fel- 
low, he had it in mind to force a quarrel 
and wound him in some such way as he had 
wounded Black Vauclair— not mortally, 
but severely enough to send him to a hos- 
pital for a month or so and thus eliminate 
him as a menace to Vassalissa and himself. 
But to spit a hare it is necessary first to 
find the hare. 

The captain slept out his one night in 
Vienna somewhat restlessly. Vassalissa 
was filling his life completely. He could 
think of no one but her, and of nothing 
but her need of help amid all her dangers 
and misfortunes. 
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After breakfast in the morning, he found 
that he had time, pending the arrival of 
his carriage, to visit the shops and replenish 
his supply of linen. With a bundle under 
his arm, he returned from his trading and 
ascended to his room. A thick, Oriental 
carpet covered the floor of the corridor and 
silenced the fall of his feet. A few steps 
down the hall he passed a tall, raw-boned 
person whose face was Kalmuck in every 
line. What the man was doing there 
Hasper did not know; he seemed to be 
waiting, and his keen eyes followed the 
American curiously. 

Arriving at his door, the captain paused. 
A muffled noise reached his ears from in- 
side the room. An intruder! Suspicious 
on the instant, he softly put down his 
bundle, brought out his pistol, and swiftly 
opened the door. 

Hasper’s portmanteau was on a couch by 
a window. A man was bending over it, and 
its contents lay scattered on the couch and 
on the floor. At the opening of the door 
the man straightened and whirled. It was 
Rawson! 

A great joy seized upon the captain. 
Here was evidence that the spy was follow- 
ing him, and not mademoiselle. This 
knowledge did much to minister to Hasper’s 
peace of mind. 

Rawson, caught red-handed searching 
the American’s luggage, fell back against 
the wall with a gasp. Hasper had leveled 
his pistol at the intruder’s head, and the 
click as he cocked it echoed sharply through 
the chamber. His eye looked menacingly 
along the barrel. 

“ So, my prowler, my light-fingered mar- 
plot,” breathed the captain, “we have 
come face to face at last! Am I a fool, 
do you think, to have what you are looking 
for stowed in a portmanteau?” 

“ Fe-Feodor!” gasped Rawson; then 
got his tongue more completely and cried, 
loudly and desperately: “ Feodor!” 

Hasper reached his free hand behind him, 
closed the door, and pushed the bolt. Now 
it was plain why that Kalmuck stood in 
the hall. He was Rawson’s Russian aid, the 
freed serf of mademoiselle’s father and the 
secret friend of mademoiselle. 

Feodor, no doubt, had been posted in 
the corridor to watch for Hasper’s return. 
He had seen Hasper and had made no out- 
cry. It followed, then, that his friendship 
for mademoiselle had extended to mademoi- 
selle’s friend. This was all easy to guess; 
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and if Feodor came to the bolted door, 
Hasper did not hear him. 

“ Silence!” ordered the captain sharply. 
“ Another shout from you, Rawson, and I 
shall fire.” 

Rawson pulled a handkerchief from his 
sleeve and drew it across his damp fore- 
head. The linen was not whiter than his 
face. Nevertheless, he had some courage, 
and he summoned it to his aid. 

“ Sirrah,” said he angrily, “ put down 
that pistol! I represent the law, and you 
are under arrest.” 

“ The law you represent will hardly pass 
here,” answered Hasper. “ I am an Ameri- 
can citizen traveling with proper creden- 
tials, and for once you have overshot your 
mark.” 

“There are gendarmes from police head- 
quarters waiting below,” proceeded Raw- 
son, “and they wait merely for a signal 
from me to take you into custody.” 

As he finished, he stepped toward the 
bell-cord. 

“ Back!” ordered Hasper. 

There was that in his voice which made 
the extended arm fall as if palsied. 

“You cannot flaunt the authorities of 
Vienna in such a fashion,” cried Rawson. 
“ Sirrah, you shall smart for this!” 

“We shall see.” 

Now, if ever, was the time for Hasper 
to live up to his watchwords of prudence 
and discretion. Very likely Rawson spoke 
the truth, and there were officers waiting 
below for a call. Possibly, too, Feodor 
had been stationed in the corridor to sum- 
mon the police when Hasper should come, 
and not to sound an alarm for the benefit 
of the-spy. The situation seemed to mark 
a crisis. 

Would Feodor follow instructions? If 
he overlooked his orders out of friendship 
for the friend of mademoiselle, then the 
exploding of Hasper’s pistol would draw 
everybody in the hotel, including the of- 
ficers, to the room. The captain, as all this 
flashed through his mind, knew that he 
must deal with the matter tactfully. 

“T have laid information against you at 
police headquarters,” pursued Rawson, 
with an attempt at bravado. “ In the mat- 
ter of what happened to Lieutenant Na- 
ryshkin, you are suspected. Until you can 
prove your innocence you are to remain 
in custody in Vienna. That will mean a 
detention of weeks, and perhaps months, 
pending an examination at Ratisbon. Even 
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an American, traveling with proper creden- 
tials, is not above the law,” he added with 
a sneer. 

“You thief. You spy! You liar and 
cheat! Knave, defaulter, trickster! Is’t 
not enough? You have a sword at your 
side. If you will not draw in the name of 
honor, then unsheathe to protect your 
miserable life!”’ 

Hasper flung the pistol upon the bed and 
whipped out his blade. Rawson folded his 
arms. 

“ You would murder me,” he answered, 
“in order to escape. On only one condi- 
tion, sir, can you leave this hotel and make 
your way into Russia.” 

“ You won’t fight then, craven?” Hasper 
answered, holding his point within a foot 
of the spy’s breast. “I can’t cut you down 
in cold blood, even though it would give 
you your deserts. What is your con- 
dition?” 

“That you will turn over to me what 
I tried to get from you in Paris,” was the 
answer. 

“ Ask for my life and have done!” 

“ But listen!” The spy’s words grew 
“Do as I ask, and I 


oily and plausible. 
can promise that a certain young woman, 
who has incurred grave displeasure at the 
Russian court, will have the ban of exile 


lifted from her. She has disobeyed im- 
perative orders. That will be overlooked. 
Is it worth the price, American?” 

If anything had been worth the price, 
the spy had named it. Hot rage mounted 
in Hasper’s heart. Before he could speak, 
a hand tapped on his door. 

“ Silence,” he hoarsely whispered to 
Rawson, “ or I'll drive this blade into your 
body!” He lifted his voice, still keeping 
his eyes on the spy. “ What is it?” he 
asked in French. 

“Your carriage is below, monsieur,” an- 
swered some one from the corridor. 

“ Presently. Bid the postilions wait.” 

Evidently the man outside went away. 
Meanwhile, Rawson had moved inch by 
inch toward the bed. Suddenly he made 
a jump at the pistol. Hasper, equally 
quick, dropped his sword and fell upon him 
before he could clutch the weapon. 

There followed a tussle in which the 
great strength of the American gave a quick 
and sure advantage. The spy, bent back- 
ward across the bed, was choked until his 
eyes closed, his face turned blue, and his 
limbs went limp; then he was bound with 
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towels, wrist and ankle, his head and shoul- 
ders were wrapped in a counterpane, and 
his inert body was dragged into a closet. 

Hasper worked as quietly as he could, 
and as quickly. The condition in which 
he left the spy was far from comfortable. 
The fellow’s life was spared, however, and 
for at least a few hours—as Hasper hoped 
—he would be detained there, a prisoner 
in the closet. 

Having closed the closet door, the cap- 
tain unbolted the other and looked into 
the corridor. He saw no one but the Kal- 
muck, still standing complacently at his 
post. 

“ Now a blessing on him!” murmured 
the captain. “ He’s a true friend.” 

Recovering his bundle from the 
threshold, Hasper carried it to the couch 
and threw it into the portmanteau. The 
other articles he picked up hastily and 
crowded in with the bundle. He was ready 
to leave, but he must needs take a final look 
at his prisoner. Already Rawson was strug- 
gling vainly against his bonds, and from 
under the counterpane his breath came in 
stertorous gasps. 

“ Continue to follow me, Rawson,” hissed 
the captain, “ and worse will come to you!” 

With that, he closed the closet door, re- 
covered his sword and the pistol, picked 
up the portmanteau, and passed into the 
corridor. Feodor, as he was passing, put 
out a hand. 

“What has happened, monsieur?” he 
asked in French. 

“Your friend is a prisoner in the closet, 
Feodor,” returned Hasper. 

“ He is not—” A look of deep concern 
crossed Feodor’s face, and he stumbled on 
the last dread word. 

“He is unhurt, my friend, but he is 
tightly bound and gagged, and the closet 
is rather stuffy. If possible, leave him 
where he is for some hours.” 

“ What I can do I shall do—for my lady, 
and for you who are her friend. She is 
safely away on the road to Warsaw. It 
will be some time before you see her, but 
have no fear. After she crosses the Rus- 
sian frontier, she will need your aid. Help 
her, monsieur, as I have now helped you!” 

“* Depend upon that, Feodor.” 

“You know my name. If you would 
destroy me, you have only to mention what 
I have done here in Vienna.” 

“I would not tell it under torture.” 

“T trust you.” 
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Feodor stepped back and waved Hasper 
on. Out in front of the inn he found his 
carriage. A moment later he had started 
toward the open country, on his way to 
Briinn. 


CHAPTER XX 
WOLVES OF THE ROAD 


Hasper found that he had not been mis- 
informed regarding the roads leading out 
of Vienna. They were in excellent condi- 
tion. During a halt to make some slight 
adjustment of the harness, no more than 
two miles from the city, the captain recon- 
noitered to see if there were any signs of 
pursuit. So far as he could discover his 
enemies were not on the road. 

One of the postilions, of Russian extrac- 
tion and Petroff by name, had been a valet- 
de-place and dragoman. The captain ex- 


pected to avail himself of Petroff’s services 
as interpreter. The second postilion, Piotr, 
was an Austrian. Both men declared that 
they knew the roads between Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. Hasper was paying them 
well, believing that a lavish hand would 


inspire loyalty and extra service. 

“ Ready, monsieur,” announced Petroff, 
when the harness had been put in order. 

“ A pourboire for you and Piotr, Petroff,” 
said the captain, “if you make the best 
speed to Briinn!” 

The postilion looked off along the back 
road and then fastened shrewd eyes on his 
passenger. Just what was passing in his 
mind did not appear, but he touched his 
hat. 

“ We shall fly, monsieur,” he said. 

And, with horses at a gallop, the carriage 
come as near flying as was possible for any- 
thing on wheels. Had the road not been 
smooth and hard, the captain would have 
rattled around like a marble in a box; as 
it was, he was hard put to it to keep from 
being hurled headlong out of his seat. He 
braced himself, however, and gave no order 
to slow the pace. 

Halts at the various post stations were 
as short as could be managed with the work 
to be done. With great expedition the 
panting horses were taken out of the 
harness and led away, and others put to 
the carriage in their place; then Petroff 
and Piotr snatched what food they needed, 
mounted, and were off at the gallop again. 
Nikolsburg was reached the next forenoon, 

ll 
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and a few hours later the citadel of the 
fortified town of Briinn was visible in the 
distance, towering on its lofty hill. 

At Briinn the captain halted from four 
in the afternoon until ten in the evening, 
taking a little rest himself, and giving the 
postilions a chance to do likewise. Most 
of the time the two men passed in the tap- 
room, spending some of the gold which 
Hasper had given them as a reward. He 
feared they would be in no condition to 
continue the journey, but when they ap- 
peared they seemed to be none the worse 
for their wassail. 

“More speed and another pourboire, 
monsieur?”’ inquired Petroff, as the cap- 
tain climbed into the carriage. 

“Less speed and more care,” answered 
Hasper. “A reward for that!” 

He was glad, afterward, that he had 
given the caution, for the road beyond 
Briinn reminded him of the highways in 
France. There was no mud. The deep 
ruts had been frozen hard, and the ride was 
one continual jolt, jolt, jolt. The captain 
called a halt at the next post, and there 
he and the postilions slept until daylight, 
continuing the journey after breakfast. 

Before reaching Briinn, Hasper had had 
some hope not only of distancing possible 
pursuers, but likewise of overtaking Vas- 
salissa. Feodor had warned him that it 
would be some time before he saw made- 
moiselle, so he was not expecting an early 
meeting unless he could come by her on 
the way. Now that dim possibility van- 
ished, and he settled himself to let fate take 
its course. 

It was near noon when they reached a 
river — the Bianavoda, Petroff called it— 
and they had to ford, as there was no 
bridge. Along the edges the river was 
frozen, and it was necessary to break the 
ice; then, in the center of the stream, float- 
ing ice frightened the horses and blocked 
the carriage. The leaders, in their mad 
plunging, broke away from the wheel- 
horses and raced to the opposite bank be~ 
fore Petroff, mounted on the near animal, 
could stop them. 

An hour was lost getting the runaways 
back to the carriage, mending the harness, 
and then freeing the vehicle of the floating 
cakes that hemmed it in. For this work, 
both postilions had to remove their boots 
and trousers and wade in the icy flood to 
their thighs. It was a trying task, but the 
hardy fellows did not seem to mind it. 
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In the evening they reached a village 
called Neu Titschein, where they rested in 
tolerable comfort until morning. By seven 
o'clock they were again on the road, and 
at noon they halted for dinner in the town 
of Friedeck, almost at the foot of the Car- 
pathian Mountains. The cold was intense, 
and snow fell while they were passing the 
night at the post station. 

The snow would make the wheeling 
heavy. There were sled-runners to put 
under the carriage-wheels, but the snow was 
fine and dry and not deep enough for com- 
fortable sleighing. The carriage would 
have to ride on the tires, even though its 
progress might be slow. 

Despite the hard going, they came by 
sunset to the town of Zator, on a stream 
emptying into the Vistula; but they arrived 
with a broken carriage, and there seemed 
no materials at hand with which to make 
repairs. What with anxiety on account of 
Vassalissa and his eagerness to speed the 
despatches, Hasper for a time was at his 
wit’s end. 

In this emergency, there came to him 
Count Dunin, the starost, or mayor, of the 
town. The count was a good fellow, had 


traveled much, and could speak French. 
He insisted that Hasper should lodge with 
him, and he also ordered his servants to 
secure the best wood from his storehouse 


and mend the carriage. A day was lost; 
yet perhaps not wholly lost, for the cap- 
tain learned from Count Dunin that a car- 
riage, with a young Russian doyar and his 
lackey, had passed through Zator the day 
before en route to Warsaw. From the 
count’s description of the “ young boyar,” 
Hasper knew that he was speaking of 
mademoiselle. 

Then came information less reassuring. 
Following the carriage by some twelve 
hours were two mounted men, who had 
explained neither their business nor their 
destination, but had secured fresh horses 
and pushed on after a brief rest. 

Hasper was in a fever to be gone. The 
count endeavored to dissuade him by 
stating that the Vistula was not yet frozen 
over, and that a crossing of the river, in its 
present state, would be well-nigh impossi- 
ble. But if Vassalissa and the horsemen 
following her could get over, the captain 
saw no reason why he should not be able 
to do so. 

It was night when repairs to the carriage 
were finished, and he bade a grateful fare- 
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well to the hospitable starost and set out. 
Next day they reached the Vistula, and 
crossed without much difficulty in a ferry. 
A day later they were in Cracow, and three 
days later in Warsaw. 

At every stop along the way from Zator 
the captain made inquiries regarding the 
“ young boyar”’.and the two men on horse- 
back. At the Vistula, the ferryman report- 
ed the mounted men but five hours behind 
mademoiselle. Both parties had crossed on 
the preceding day, so the pursuers were 
twenty-four hours in advance of Hasper. 
Vassalissa, if reports were to be credited, 
had passed through Cracow still five hours 
in the lead of the horsemen. For some rea- 
son, perhaps an accident to their mounts, 
the pursuers had barely held their own. In 
Warsaw the captain’s eager inquiries 
brought no information. 

Warsaw was the capital of Poland, a 
large city with some imposing buildings, 
and yet without a single inn! In view of 
these conditions it was in no way remarka- 
ble that travelers should pass through the 
place unnoticed; yet in the absence of news, 
the captain’s forebodings increased. 

Ever since crossing the Vistula he had 
marshaled every effort to the one end— 
speed. He was worn in boudy, much 
troubled in mind, and sadly in need of 
rest. But there was no public house, and 
where was he to go? 

While he was debating this important 
question with Petroff and Piotr, a bearded 
man wearing a dress of sheepskins came 
hurriedly toward the carriage. He spoke 
to Hasper, but in a tongue which the Vir- 
ginian could not understand. 

“ What does he say, Petroff?” asked the 
captain. 

“ He says that if you are an American, 
and named Hasper, you are to accompany 
him to the house of the Marquis de Palmy, 
the French ambassador.” 

Surely there could be no trick or trap 
here, with such an illustrious person stand- 
ing sponsor for the messenger. Hasper ac- 
companied the man forthwith, and was 
brought to a fine establishment, where he 
was greeted by the courtly and hospitable 
gentleman who represented France at the 
court of Warsaw. 

“ Mile. Kirilovna, the lady who is pre- 
ceding you on the road,” explained the 
Marquis de Palmy, “ is known to me, mon- 
sieur. She halted at this house for a time, 
last evening, and before she left she bade 











me watch for you, entertain you, and give 
you this.” He passed a letter to the cap- 
tain. “ Being somewhat acquainted with 
mademoiselle’s misfortunes,” he went on, 
“and through her having learned a little 
about yourself, it is a pleasure to be able 
to serve both her and you. I imagine, 
monsieur, that you cannot remain in War- 
saw very long, but I beg of you to command 
this house as your own while in the city. 
Your lackeys will be cared for by my own 
servants.” 

Hasper thanked the nobleman with a full 
heart, and eagerly broke the seal of the 
letter: 


My DEAR FRIEND: 

The wolves of the secret police are following me. 
They had come from Russia, and were watching 
for me at Briinn. I had seen them before, and I 
was fortunate in seeing them at Briinn without 
their seeing me. I must try to reach Petersburg 
before they overtake me. If I succeed in this, as 
I hope and pray, we shall not meet until you reach 
your destination. All is in the hands of God. 

Beyond Riga I am on Russian ground, which is 
forbidden to me; but I go armed with innocence 
and justice and ‘right to appeal to the woman’s 
heart of Catherine. I must reach her presence 
and make my plea before the wolves interfere; 
otherwise I should be sent to the citadel, and 
given no chance of an audience with her majesty. 

God speed you, monsieur, and prosper. your 
mission ! LIssA. 


The captain read this with a heavy heart. 
It seemed to him that an undernote of 
despair ran through the letter, thinly veiled 
by words only half hopeful. His purpose 
to overtake the girl, however, was not 
shaken; and if he could come up with the 
wolves before they found her, he promised 
himself grimly that they should annoy her 
no more. 

Two hours only he spent at the home of 
the marquis, then resumed his journey with 
fresh horses. The cold, the snow, and the 
hard driving had told upon Petroff and 
Piotr, but the promise of extra gold held 
them relentlessly to the task of pushing on. 
A second time the Vistula was crossed, this 
time on the ice. On the 22nd they passed 
through Pierdeleiova, fen hours behind 
mademoiselle and seven behind the wolves. 
Next day, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
they reached Bialystok, with the thermom- 
eter eleven degrees below zero, but with 
little snow to impede their progress. 

At Bialystok Hasper received good news. 
The horse of one of the pursuers had fallen 
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upon the rocks, several versts westward of 
the town, and had broken its leg. It war 
necessary to shoot the animal, and the two 
men had ridden one horse to Bialystok, 
losing at least three hours by the accident, 
and placing mademoiselle fully six hours 
in the lead. 

That evening Hasper reached Sokolka 
Here he learned that Vassalissa was almost 
holding her own in the flight, and that her 
pursuers had gained only an hour. Hasper 
himself was slowly but surely creeping up 
on both parties. He began to have hope. 

For two days he steadily gained in the 
chase, although the horsemen were as 
steadily overhauling mademoiselle; then, 
at Olita, where he expected to cross the 
River Niemen, there fell a blow. The 
ferry-boat had been carried away by the 
current and the floating ice, after made- 
moiselle and the following horsemen had 
crossed, and it was necessary for Hasper 
to make a détour by Kovno. 

The captain smothered his disappoint- 
ment as best he could, halted at Kovno for 
a much needed rest, and on the 28th 
reached Mitau, the capital of Courland. 
He had not been following the track of 
mademoiselle and her pursuers, owing to 
his deviation from the direct road, and 
hence was completely in the dark as to 
what was happening. That he was far 
behind in the race he knew, but that merely 
increased his determination to press for- 
ward at speed. 

At Olin, on the afternoon of the day on 
which they passed Mitau, the captain 
crossed into Russian territory. Here human 
endurance could bear no more; the pos- 
tilions were nearly falling from their horses. 
Hasper ordered a halt of several hours and 
got down from the carriage at an inn, 
Barely had he entered the doors of the 
hostelry when a woman’s scream rang in 
his ears, and a form flung itself on the 
floor at his feet. The captain staggered 
back. - 

“ Tascha!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 

Yes, it was the maid. She still wore the 
garments that had disguised her sex while 
aboard the Yodel, but she seemed to care 
little about hiding her identity now. Her 
cap was gone, her hair streamed down 
about her shoulders, and as she knelt she 
grasped Hasper’s hand and sobbed in an ex- 
tremity of grief. 

“It could not be helped, monsieur,” she 
wailed. “ It could not be helped!” 
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“ What could not be helped?”. demand- 
ed the captain, a cold fear plunging at his 
heart. 

“ Matiushka, my lady, she — she —” 
Tascha grew incoherent with grief. 

“ Tell me!” said Hasper sternly, bending 
down. “She was arrested by the agents 
of the secret police?” 

“ Yes, yes!” moaned the maid. “ They 
left me here, and went on to Riga with 
mademoiselle! ” 

This was no more than the captain had 
expected, since his delay at the crossing of 
the Niemen; and yet, for a moment, he 
was stunned. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE INN CALLED KRIEG 


Arrer a few moments of reflection, the 
captain felt that he understood Vassalissa’s 
situation tolerably well. The officials of 
Catherine’s secret police could hardly place 
her under arrest in foreign territory. Very 
likely they had purposely delayed over- 
taking her until she had reached Russian 
soil. It had all along seemed strange to 


Hasper that two men on horseback had 
found it impossible to catch up with a 
lumbering carriage. 


Mademoiselle believed that now she 
would be taken to St. Petersburg, confined 
in the citadel, and debarred from all op- 
portunity for an audience with the empress. 
The American ground his teeth and 
clenched his fists. If he continued to live 
and breathe, he would see that she had her 
chance to appeal to Catherine. 

He felt that this was his duty. Vassalissa 
could have had the despatches for herself 
while they were on the Danube. Then, 
instead of being conducted to St. Peters- 
burg as a prisoner, she would have been 
escorted to the capital in state, the ban of 
exile would have been lifted from herself 
and her father, and the empress would have 
taken other means to restrain the unwel- 
come attentions of Bernadoff. 

Deliberately, however, mademoiselle had 
turned her back on the stern order to play 
thief and spy. She had spurned it as an 
insult, and had given the despatches over 
to Hasper. Because of that sacrifice alone 
she was entitled to Hasper’s aid, cost him 
what it might. 

Considerations of duty apart, he would 
have given the aid for personal reasons. As 
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the matter stood, then, he felt that he was 
under a double bond. Having gained com- 
mand of himself, he turned again to the 
maid. 

Tascha, weeping silently, had taken a 
chair. She was a forlorn-looking figure 
with her straggling hair, her haggard, tear- 
wet face, and the awkward attire which no 
longer served as a disguise. 

“Calm yourself, Tascha,” said the cap- 
tain. “ Something shall yet be done for 
your mistress. I want you to answer some 
questions.” 

His tone of quiet confidence had its ef- 
fect. The girl regained some of her com- 
posure. The two were alone in the room, 
for the moment and could talk without 
being overheard. 

“ First,” went on the captain, “ when 
did you and mademoiselle reach Olin?” 

“ Last evening, monsieur.”’ 

“The men of the secret police came be- 
fore you got away?” 

“They were here, monsieur. In some 
manner they had passed us, and when we 
came into the inn they rushed at my lady 
in this very room. Mademoiselle drew the 
sword she had at her side and tried to fight 
them off, but—” 

“She fought with the sword!” The 
captain’s heart swelled in his breast, and 
his eyes gleamed with excitement and sym- 
pathy. “’Tis a wonder, Tascha,” he 
added, “ that they did not kill her!” 

“Ah, monsieur, my lady knows how to 
fence! With the foils she could outpoint 
all the ladies at court. No, she was not 
hurt, but there were two against her, and she 
was disarmed. I could not help her, mon- 
sieur, for I was near fainting. All I could 
do was to wring my hands and beg for 
mercy.” 

“ She fought them!” murmured the cap- 
tain, more to himself than to the girl. “ She 
crossed swords with two men! Oh, this 
brave, wonderful princess! No one can 
make me believe that such a dauntless heart 
is not reserved for better fortunes.” Again 
he addressed the maid. “ What happened 
then, Tascha?” he asked. 

“ My lady was arrested and imprisoned 
in a room, monsieur. One man was always 
on guard at the door, and I was not allowed 
to go near her or to wait upon her. In 
my own room I lay down in my clothes, to 
be ready—I knew not for what. I was 
tired, worn out, and in spite of myself I 
fell asleep. This morning, before I 
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awakened, they fared on to Riga, my lady 
in her carriage and the police riding their 
horses. The master of the inn told me. So 
I was abandoned, monsieur, with no means 
of following mademoiselle. In the hours 
that have passed I nearly went mad. The 
sight of you was as a ray of hope from 
heaven.” Tascha clasped her hands con- 
vulsively. “ Oh, save her, monsieur!’’ she 
entreated. “ If they put her in the Fortress 
of Peter and Paul she will die!” 

“Tf it is in the power of one man to 
rescue her,” answered the captain, “I will 
do it. But tell me, how did your mistress 
stand the hard journey from Vienna? Was 
she well in health?” 

“ Nom de ciel! Monsieur, she seems all 
gossamer and velvet, but she is of iron! 
Ah, the struggle we had, fighting the snow 
and the cold and crossing the icy rivers! 
But always her cry to the postilion was 
‘ Speed!’ and ‘ More speed!’ Again and 
again I thought I should die, but my lady 
was ever bright and quick and tireless. I 
asked her once—it was when we ferried 
across the Vistula the first time—I asked 
her why she did not wait for you and let 
you help her. She answered, very softly, 
monsieur, and almost smiled: 

“* Monsieur le capitaine has a mission 
of his own, Tascha, and while these wolves 
are following me his danger is less.’ I give 
you her very words, gospodin.” 

The captain’s lips quivered. Vassalissa 
could think of him and his work even in 
the midst of her own bitter trials! 

“ T can take care of my work, and of her, 
too,” he declared. “ Will the police make 
a quick journey to St. Petersburg, do you 
know?” 

“T heard them say that the snow is deep 
beyond Riga, and that they might have to 
stop in that town for several hours in order 
to get a sledge for the rest of the journey. 
They must also, I think, report to the 
governor.” 

“ Did they say where they would stay 
in Riga?” 

“ At the inn called Krieg, monsieur.”’ 

“ Be ready to travel with me to-night, 
Tascha. You should never have been 
separated from your mistress, and you must 
return to her. Mademoiselle’s captors can 
hardly deny her your comfort and aid.” 

It was nearly midnight when Hasper left 
Olin. Tascha, with her luggage, rode at 
his side in the carriage. The roads were 
heavy with snow, and the coach made hard 
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wheeling. It was four o’clock in the morn- 
ing when they crossed the River Dwina on 
the ice, and five when they drove into Riga. 
Hasper had previously instructed Petroff 
not to stop at the Krieg Inn, but to proceed 
to some other hostelry in another part of 
the city. 

Of the two postilions Petroff seemed the 
more loyal and dependable. He had agreed 
to take Hasper all the way to the Russian 
capital, but Piotr had stipulated that he 
must be free to turn back at the frontier. 
The captain tried to secure the continued 
service of both men, but the Austrian, in 
spite of the temptation of higher pay, would 
go no farther than Riga. 

If he could not have two postilions, 
Hasper was pleased that Petroff was the 
one to remain with him. The dragoman 
was shrewd and gifted with intelligence 
much beyond others of his class. It was 
necessary now for the captain to take 
Petroff more into his confidence, and he 
felt that he could do so safely. 

The inn at which they stopped in Riga 
was a wretched establishment, but-it served 
well enough as a base for Captain Hasper’s 
operations. 

“What I want you to do, Tascha,” said 
he to the maid, “is to go on to the Krieg 
Inn with Petroff. You will say nothing 
about me, understand? Ask the two cap- 
tors of mademoiselle for permission to ac- 
company your mistress to St. Petersburg, 
and—” 

“ They will not give it, monsieur,” broke 
in Tascha. “ They showed that they would 
not have me along by abandoning me at 
Olin.” 

“You will put them under a spell,” said 
Hasper dryly, “ the spell of gold. I think 
it will accomplish our purpose. I am told 
it is the great open sesame in Russia. You 
will have to be wise and tactful, Tascha, 
for I want you to find out, as quickly as 
possible, how the two members of the 
secret police are to proceed toward St. 
Petersburg, and when they will start. 
Petroff will be at hand, so that you can get 
word to him, and he will bring the message 
to me. Tell mademoiselle that somewhere 
along the road I shall make an attempt at 
rescue. Are you willing to do this?” 

The maid was fearful, yet she was will- 
ing to go any length in order to be once 
more with her mistress. She agreed to do 
what she could. The captain gave her 
rubles enough to pay her way and to cross 
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the palms of the men who had Vassalissa 
in custody. 

Petroff assented readily to his part in 
the prospective transaction. Hasper also 
supplied him with gold, for any use which 
he saw fit to make of it, save the buying 
of vodka. 

“Leave the drink alone, Petroff,” he 
warned. “ You will need a clear head. Be 
faithful, and you will receive a handsome 
reward.” 

“ Monsieur may depend upon me,” the 
Russian answered earnestly. 

Having sent Petroff and Tascha to the 
Krieg Inn, the captain waited impatient- 
ly for news. He was the prey of many 
doubts, but behind all the uncertainty 
burned a determination to be of service to 
the Princess Lissa. He had faced tasks 
equally difficult and had succeeded, so why 
should he not be successful in this one? 
At any cost, mademoiselle must be taken 
from the hands of her captors. 

Morning came, but not Petroff. The 
captain sat down to a poor meal, but he 
scarcely noticed how poor it was, for he 
ate little. Again he was up and pacing the 
main room of the squalid hostelry, waiting, 
waiting. 

The day opened dull and cheerless. 
Leaden clouds overhung the sky, and the 
sun shone through them pale and indistinct. 
It was not until nine o’clock that Petroff 
put in an appearance. 

“ What luck?” Hasper demanded. 

“Your gold bought the favor of the 
guards, monsieur,” replied Petroff, “ and 
the girl is now with her mistress.” 

“ Did she discover nothing?” 

“T do not know—she was unable to re- 
port. You see, she was locked in the room 
with mademoiselle, and both are watched 
like cats. But I used my own ears, mon- 
sieur, One of the guards was bargaining 
for a sledge with a muzhik sent to him by 
the governor of Riga. The muzhik kept 
saying ‘ Prebavit, prebavit ’—meaning that 
he wanted more pay. 

“* Dog!’ shouted the guard. ‘ At Len- 
zenhof we meet Ivan, son of Ivan! He 
will know how to punish you for extortion.’ 

“ That was enough. Ivan Ivanovitch is 
the tiger of the secret police, and is known 
throughout all Russia as a monster. The 
muzhik took what was offered to him. The 
guard told him to report at the Krieg Inn 
directly after dinner. From this, mon- 
steur,” added Petroff, “ you will see that 
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the road they take is by Lenzenhof—the 
regular post-road—and that they do not 
start until early afternoon. We have the 
information you wanted without getting it 
from the maid.” 

“You have done well, Petroff,” said 
Hasper approvingly; “but there is much 
more to command your careful attention. 
First, I need a good saddle-horse. Next, 
I want you to instruct me exactly how to 
keep the post-road to Lenzenhof. After 
that, get a roomy, comfortable sledge— 
one that can carry three persons—and fol- 
low the guards when they leave Riga; fol- 
low, I say, but keep out of their sight. Be 
ready at Lenzenhof if I need you.” d 

“I shall have to have a little more gold, 
monsieur.”’ 

-Hasper gave it to him. Petroff asked no 
questions—that was one trait the captain 
liked about the fellow—but went without 
delay to find a saddle-horse. In an hour he 
was back with an excellent animal, fully 
equipped with riding-gear. Then, by 
means of a map, he showed Hasper how to 
keep to the main road and come safely to 
Lenzenhof. 

“ You will have little difficulty, monsieur, 
for there will be many sledges going and 
coming. You are to meet me at Lenzenhof, 
then?” 

“Yes. Take charge of my portmanteau, 
and, above all, do not let the guards with 
mademoiselle see you or know that you are 
traveling.” 

With a fur cap pulled down over his ears, 
his greatcoat buttoned snugly around him, 
his hands in gloves purchased in Vienna, 
and his feet in boots bought in Briinn, the 
captain left the inn and mounted his horse. 
Under the heavy coat was his sword, and 
in the breast of it his pistol, loaded and 
primed. 

He was ready now to give his best to 
the Princess Vassalissa. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IVAN, SON OF IVAN 


Many leagues lay between Riga and 
Lenzenhof, bitter leagues for a horseman at 
that time of the year, in the snow and the 
cold. The weather was the most severe 
that Hasper had yet experienced. Several 
sledges passed him, one a gay affair with 
flying foxtails at the horses’ heads, all 
bound toward Riga. 
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Hasper had not much difficulty in fol- 
lowing the route laid down by Petroff until 
late in the afternoon, when an icy wind 
began to blow and a thick snow to fall. It 
was impossible to see much more than his 
horse’s length in any direction, and the 
fair rate of speed he had hitherto main- 
tained slowed to a walk. To go on would 
probably have meant to stray from the 
trail and invite disaster, and just at night- 
fall he stopped at a hut by the roadside 
and asked for shelter. 

The occupants of the hut were muzhiks, 
but they were hospitable, and not only 
bade Hasper enter, but told him to bring 
his horse with him. This he did, for the 
‘animal would have fared badly if left out- 
side. The hovel—a mud khatka—had but 
one large room, and Hasper secured his 
mount to a staple in the wall. A man, his 
wife, and one son lived in the miserable 
place. There was no stove. A fagot fire 


burned in the middle of the floor, and its 
smoke found egress by a hole in the roof. 
Over this fire the woman was cooking the 
evening meal. 

It was impossible for the captain to talk 
with the muzhiks, but it was not hard for 


them to divine his need, and meaningless 
words were pieced out by the universal 
language of signs. Seats were rough 
benches, the two beds were mere armfuls 
of straw covered with sheepskin blankets, 
and the light was furnished by the uncov- 
ered fire. The clothes of the inmates were 
also of sheepskin, the wool inside, and they 
were not taken off from one week’s end to 
the other, save when the muzhiks enjoyed 
the rare luxury of a steam bath. 

A pitiful supply of fodder was brought 
for the horse, and Hasper was motioned to 
join the family at supper. The meal con- 
sisted of black bread and a large bowl of 
some sort of soup, into which all dipped 
their wooden spoons. Bits of meat were 
floating in the soup, and now and again 
mother, father, or son would thrust in their 
fingers and snatch a morsel. The captain’s 
captivity in the Barbary states had taught 
him to be not overly fastidious, and he was 
in sore need of food; so he contrived to 
make the best of his situation. 

He must precede Vassalissa and her 
guards into Lenzenhof; this delay, there- 
fore, chafed his soul. Yet he knew that 
the storm which caused him to seek shelter 
would likewise hold back those who fol- 
lowed. He managed to make it known to 
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his hosts that he was eager to reach the 
next village, but they opened the door, 
showed him the night with its whirling 
flakes, and shook their heads. 

He realized that to go on with the storm 
at its height would be the veriest folly, so 
he waited with what patience he could. 
The son would have given the stranger his 
own bed, but the captain preferred to doze 
on a bench with his back to the wall. 

Toward morning the storm abated, and 
as daylight grew Hasper secured the saddle 
to his horse’s back and prepared to leave. 
The father indicated his course, and the 
captain dropped a ruble into the muzhik’s 
hand. The latter, overcome by receiving 
an amount that was a mere trifle to the 
American, dropped to his knees and wildly 
mumbled his thanks. Probably he had not 
seen so much money in a year. 

Hasper plodded off along the snow- 
smothered road, the first to pass over it and 
to encounter the drifts since the storm. 
Had his horse not been carefully chosen 
by Petroff, he must have perished before 
reaching Lenzenhof. As it was, he came 
to the town in a half-frozen condition, and 
was barely able to tumble from his mount 
at the inn. For many versts his eyes had 
nearly been frozen shut, so that it had been 
difficult to keep sight of the painted posts 
that stuck out of the snow and indicated 
the road. 

Ready hands assisted him to enter the 
inn, and some one cared for his horse. 
Presently he was thawed out and was able 
to give some attention to the landlord. The 
latter addressed the weary traveler in Rus- 
sian, received an answer in French, and 
immediately began using that tongue—not 
very fluently, but well enough for con- 
versational purposes. 

“ Monsieur travels alone, and on a horse! 
It is a wonder he has not perished in this 
weather.” 

“TI came near it.” Hasper found him- 
self in a room so large and comfortable that 
he hardly believed himself in a public 
house. “ This is really an inn, my friend?” 
he asked. 

“ Aye, excellency, the inn of the Three 
Cossacks. Once it was the dwelling of a 
noble, but it fell into disuse and was taken 
over by the government for a post-house. 
I, excellency, am the lessee.” 

“ Have you any other guests?” 

“ Only yourself, at present. They come 
and they go. Does your excellency wish 
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lodging, or merely to dine and rest your 
horse?” 

Hasper was wondering about Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch. Had he not yet arrived? It was 
possible that the storm had delayed him. 

“T will have dinner, and then you may 
show me to a room. The way has been 
hard, and I am tired.” 

“ That may well be, excellency. You 
should travel in a sledge with a hood, and 
have a yamchik, You are not a Russian, 
and I presume you did not understand.” 

The landlord was a tall man of forty or 
forty-five years. He seemed fairly well-to- 
do and, like a good host, was most obliging. 
While the captain sat on the flat Russian 
stove — where, after the manner of the 
country, one could sleep as well as sit—a 
table was spread and a steaming hot meal 
brought in. The waitress could not speak 
a word of French, but presently the land- 
lord came in and seated himself near his 
guest. From him Hasper learned that his 


name was Alexis Nikoloff, and that the 
girl was his daughter, Annushka. His wife, 
now dead for some years, had been knocked 
down by the horses of a sledge—the sledge 
of a great boyar—and killed. 


Across 
Nikoloff’s throat, and down into the collar 
of his coat, ran the purplish welt of a knout- 
stroke. 

“Were I not of humble origin, ex- 
cellency,” said the landlord, “I should be 
Nikolovitch instead of Nikoloff. Please 
you ”—his face grew hard—“I am a serf, 
and of no account in the eyes of the law. 
What does it mean for a serf to have his 
wife slain by a boyar’s horses? Nothing! 
Or to be triced up and half killed with the 
knout? Nothing! Annushka and I are 
as the dust under our lord’s feet. At any 
time the master can summon us back to 
his estate, to whip us, to sell us, to do with 
us what he will. Our condition has given 
me a great pity for others who are per- 
secuted and imposed upon.” 

Nikoloff’s statement was a shock to 
Hasper. The Russian innkeeper had some 
education, he had a business, and he had 
a nature fitted for higher and better things 
than serfdom. Yet he was a chattel to be 
bought and sold, or scourged, or degraded 
according to his master’s whim. Hu- 
miliated as a man, there was a canker 
gnawing at his heart. Hasper was tempted 
to make a confidant of him in the matter 
of Vassalissa, and ask for his help, but 
thought better of it. 
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After dinner Annushka conducted the 
captain to a room on the second floor. The 
chamber was large and airy. Unlike most 
of the Russian houses that the captain had 
seen, this apartment was equipped with a 
fireplace, and pine-knots were snapping 
upon the hearth. There was ore window, 
the glass of which was covered with frost 
as with a curtain. One of the panes could 
be swung open, and the captain pulled it 
back and looked out. 

That side of the house overlooked a 
courtyard and the stables. Directly under 
the window was the roof of a shed; and 
beyond, straggling along either side of the 
post-road, were the huts of the village. 
Hasper drew back from the window and 
shut out the icy air. 

He felt it good to be alone and in com- 
fort. Before long the Princess Lissa would 
be under the same roof with him; and then 
it would be his business to plan and to 
execute. His very soul was crying out for 
that moment to come when he might dare 


" all for the girl’s sake. 


While he walked about the room, trying 
to forecast the probable details of the 
venture that lay before him, Hasper heard 
a jingle of bells approaching the Three 
Cossacks. A sledge! 

“ Mademoiselle!” he muttered. 

He threw open the pane in the window 
and peered out. A sledge drawn by three 
horses was just coming into the courtyard. 
The bells were attached to the duga, or 
wooden arch, which arose over the neck of 
the middle horse. The yamchik, or driver, 
sat upon the shaft in such a manner that 
he could trail one foot and steady the sledge 
whenever occasion required. But there was 
only one person under the hood—a man 
whose face the captain had never seen be- 
fore. This man tossed aside the warm 
robes of the kibitka and stepped gingerly 
out into the snow. 

He was a burly man, wearing the usual 
fur cap, fur-lined cloak, and knee-boots 
affected by the Russian natives at that 
time of year. Turning down his cloak col- 
lar and pushing up his cap, he stared about 
him. Hasper could see that his face was 
heavy and coarse of feature, ferocious and 
repulsive in every line. In a voice like a 
wild beast’s roar he ordered his yamchik to 
the stables with the horses. The man 
drove on hastily. 

“ Tvan, son of Ivan!” murmured the cap- 
tain. “ If his looks are to be credited, then 
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his unsavory reputation has been well 
earned.” 

The police official remained in the court- 
yard, looking in the direction of the road 
with an air of expectancy. Hasper won- 
dered at this; but a little later his wonder 
ceased. The jangle of more bells came 
musically through the frosty air, growing 
louder and louder by swift degrees. An- 
other sledge, drawn by three mares whose 
rough coats were frosted, came plunging 
into the yard. Two men sat in front, one 
driving, and two passengers occupied the 
kibitka. They were Princess Lissa and 
Tascha! 

Ivan Ivanovitch bellowed a greeting and 
started toward the sledge. One of the men 
in front had got down and was helping 
mademoiselle to alight. As she stepped 
into the snow, Ivanovitch seized her roughly 
by the arm and jerked the cap from her 
head. The girl shrank from him. 

Tascha, jumping out of the sledge, ran 
with a cry of fear to her mistress. Ivano- 
vitch gave vent to a hoarse, mocking laugh, 
cast mademoiselle from him, and turned 
and struck the maid on the face with the 
flat of his hand. The force of the blow 
caused her to slip and fall to her knees. 

Up at the window the captain, muttering 
to himself in a fury, had leveled his pistol 
through the open pane. Slowly the weapon 
dropped without being fired. 

“ Patience, patience!” whispered Hasper 
to himself. “ Ah, the brute!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AT SUNSET 


Hasper had retired to a room in order 
that he might be out of sight of the agents 
of the secret police when they should ar- 
rive at the Three Cossacks. Although his 
face would no doubt be strange to them, 
yet their suspicions might be aroused, and 
the task he had set for himself might be 
complicated. 

Not knowing what the exact situation 
was to be, the captain could formulate no 
plans. He hoped that the unfolding of 
events would bring him ‘his opportunity. 
If the guards and their prisoner remained 
all night at the inn, he was inclined to 
think that daylight would not come with- 
out giving him a chance. 

After the party in the courtyard had 
gone into the hotel, he listened at the door 
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of his room. Steps ascended the stairs and 
moved along the corridor. He heard the 
gruff orders of Ivanovitch, the smothered 
sobbing of Tascha, and the opening and 
closing of adoor. His heart leaped. These 
sounds indicated that the two women had 
been confined in an apartment not far 
from his, and that the guards would not 
continue their journey toward St. Peters- 
burg until morning. 

A measured footfall could be heard pass- 
ing up and down the corridor. That, cer- 
tainly, was one of the police doing sentry 
duty. 

Here was a condition of affairs that 
might be used to advantage. The captain 
promptly fell to thinking of ways and 
means, and he was hard at it when a sud- 
den hissing sound smote on his ears. He 
looked around, startled, but could see noth- 
ing. Again came that odd noise. He lifted 
his eyes to the ceiling, and was dumfounded 
to behold a traplike opening framing a 
man’s head and shoulders. And the face 
belonged to Petroff! 

The yamchik placed a cautious finger on 
his lips, dropped a rope downward, and 
descended to his employer’s side. 

“ Odd’s fish!” muttered the captain, 
scarcely believing his eyes. “ How in the 
world, Petroff, did you manage to get up 
there?” 

“ T believe, monsieur,” whispered Petroff, 
“that I understand why you preceded me 
to Lenzenhof. Two of mademoiselle’s 
guards have seen me once, and I did not 
dare let them see me again. The horses 
and sledge are in a stable not far from 
the inn. They can be ready whenever you 
want them. I came to the kitchen and 
made friends with Annushka. The son of 
Ivan had already struck her father, and 
neither the girl nor Nikoloff has any love 
for the wretch, or for the two men with 
him. I told Annushka that you were my 
master and a friend of the woman under 
arrest—”’ 

“ You went too far, Petroff!” 

“No!” asserted the driver. “ Nikoloff 
and the girl will help us. It was Annushka 
who gave me the rope, told me of the door 
in the ceiling, and showed me how to reach 
the loft. Monsieur, the innkeeper and his 
daughter are serfs, and their hearts are 
soft toward others who are being perse- 
cuted. They can be trusted. Besides, they 
—_ the son of Ivan — everybody hates 

m.” 
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“ He is a beast!” gritted Hasper. “ He 
will keep mademoiselle here to-night?” 

“Yes. Annushka says Ivanovitch had a 
hard time in the storm, and feels the need 
of rest. To-night, monsieur, comes your 
opportunity. One guard will be in the cor- 
ridor, and Ivanovitch and the other guard 
will be asleep. It will then be easy for you 
to open your door softly, spring upon the 
guard as he tramps his beat, and overpower 
him. You will have to use care in prevent- 
ing outcry. You will not be interfered with 
by Nikoloff, for he will pretend not to know 
anything about what is going on. Once 
the guard in the corridor is taken care of 
you can release mademoiselle and the maid. 
I will be waiting with the sledge, and the 
bells of the duga will be muffled. An early 
start, and by morning we ought to be well 
in the lead of Ivanovitch. Is it a good 
plan?” 

“ An excellent plan, Petroff!” returned 
the captain. ‘“ You have done wonderfully 
well, and I shall not forget it. Be ready 
with the sledge when I am ready, that is 
all.” 

“Do not leave your room, monsieur. 
Annushka will lower your supper down to 
you from the loft.” 

“ Good!” 

“ One thing more. After you rode from 
Riga, I learned that Piotr had been talking 
with the men who had mademoiselle in 
charge.” 

Hasper grew apprehensive on the instant. 

“The scoundrel!” he exclaimed. “ Do 
you think he told the police about me?” 

“ Undoubtedly; but he could not tell 
them you had come on to Lenzenhof, be- 
cause he did not know. A ruble, monsieur, 
would buy that Piotr’s soul.” 

“Let us hope he has said nothing to 
interfere with our work for mademoiselle. 
Be alert and careful, Petroff, and I promise 
you that if we come safely to St. Peters- 
burg with mademoiselle you shall have 
more gold than you ever had before in all 
your life!” 

“ Monsieur is kind. I am risking my 
head to serve him. When Ivanovitch and 
the guard off duty are in bed and asleep, I 
will throw a bit of frozen snow against the 
window. Then—strike!” 

Petroff climbed the rope without diffi- 
culty, hoisted himself through the trap, 
pulled up the rope, closed the opening— 
and was gone. The captain was delighted 


with the yamchik’s cleverness. The way 
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was now clear, and Hasper did not see how 
Petroff’s plans could be improved upon. 
He longed for night to come, so that op- 
erations might be started. 

Possibly two hours passed; then a heavy 
step was heard on the stairs, and other 
footfalls mingled with those of the guard 
in the corridor. A hoarse voice—that_of 
Ivanovitch—said something in Russian; 
the guard answered; a key rattled in a 
lock, and a door opened and closed. Fol- 
lowing this the steady tramping of the 
sentry continued, and to Hasper’s ears 
came faintly the bellowing tones of Ivano- 
vitch, muffled by two closed doors no less 
than by distance. 

The man was in the room with mad- 
emoiselle and Tascha, and he was demand- 
ing, threatening — what? Hasper’s blood 
boiled. He could scarcely keep himself 
from hurrying matters, flinging himself 
upon the sentry and then upon Ivanovitch. 
But “ prudence, prudence,” his brain whis- 
pered to his hot heart as he walked back 
and forth in his room like an animal caged. 
Once he thought he heard a shrill, agonized 
cry from Tascha, but he could not be sure. 

The interview with Vassalissa lasted for 
perhaps half an hour. Then the. door 
opened again. Mademoiselle’s voice could 
be heard in protest. Plainly she was in the 
hall with Ivanovitch. Breathing short and 
quick, Hasper leaned against his own door, 
listening with all his ears. The guard in 
the corridor went to the aid of Ivanovitch. 
From the sounds that reached him, Hasper 
judged that mademoiselle was being forci- 
bly taken down stairs. 

Had Ivanovitch changed his plans? Was 
he going to resume the journey to St. 
Petersburg that afternoon, instead of wait- 
ing until morning? Consternation seized 
the captain. 

He sprang to the window, opened the 
panel, and looked into the courtyard. The 
sledges of the police had not been made 
ready, and they were not leaving. What, 
then, could this new move mean? 

Some one was pounding on a door and 
crying hysterically. That was Tascha, 
locked in the room. Her mistress had been 
taken away and she had been left behind. 
This suggested evil things. Then, while 
the puzzled and wrathful American stood 
peering into the courtyard, a little group 
pushed out of the house and advanced a 
few yards over the trampled snow. First 
came Vassalissa, her golden hair uncovered, 

















a cloak thrown loosely over her shoulders, 
her face white as death. She was dragged 
by the two guards, one at each arm. Be- 
hind them stalked the burly Ivanovitch, 
his coarse features ablaze with wrath. 

When the four halted, Ivanovitch stepped 
in front of mademoiselle and made a furious 
demand. Hasper would have given much 
could he have had those words interpreted 
for him. The princess shook her head, but 
did not speak. Ivanovitch pushed his face 
up close to the girl’s and roared his de- 
mand again. Once more she shook her 
head, lifting her eyes upward to the cold, 
blue sky. 

The clouds had parted, and the rays of 
the setting sun broke in a glory over the 
snow. The landscape sparkled as_ if 
sprinkled with diamonds. A gleam rested 
upon the girl’s head like a caress. The 
pathos, the determination of that pallid 
face and those smileless lips struck Hasper 
to the heart. What was Ivanovitch de- 
mancing? Why did Vassalissa refuse to 
answer? 

Followed then a brief wait, Ivanovitch 
glaring at the upturned brown eyes. Sud- 
denly the man leaped backward and gave 
a husky order. One of the guards jerked 
the cloak from the girl’s shoulders and flung 
it in the snow; the other, with a quick 
movement, seized her arms and bowed for- 
ward, drawing her off her feet. 

Through the open pane Hasper saw what 
was happening, and yet he did not see. 
He stood as one in a dream of horror, too 
stunned to understand or to believe that 
he saw aright. 

Nothing but the cloak had covered the 
upper part of Vassalissa’s body. Now, in 
the biting cold, her dazzling white skin was 
revealed to the waist. She lay across the 
back of the guard, her hands helplessly 
clutched in his, her face hidden in the angle 
of his neck and shoulder. The thin, golden 
sunshine fell pityingly upon the soft curves 
of her throat and arms. Ivanovitch stepped 
behind her, a knout, drawn hastily from his 
cloak, clasped in his hands. 

She lifted her head, as if to beg for mercy, 
but roughly Ivanovitch reached out and 
pushed it down. He shouted again, fiercely, 
and paused an instant for reply. There 
was none. 

Ivanovitch retreated a few steps, meas- 
uring the distance with relentless eyes. 
Then, leaping backward, he gave a stroke 
with the end of the leather whip, calculated 
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to leave its cruel mark from the neck to 
the bottom of the back. But his feet 
slipped in the snow, and only a part of the 
stroke carried. On the girl’s ivory shoul- 
der appeared a line of red. 

She screamed, and that scream it was 
that broke the awful spell which had fallen 
upon Hasper. Snatching the pistol from 
the breast of his coat, he aimed it fairly 
through the opened pane. 

An oath broke from the lips of Ivano- 
vitch. Once more he gathered himself for 
a blow. As he leaped backward, the leather 
thong high in air, Hasper fired. 

The explosion echoed dully in the frosty 
air, and a film of smoke shrouded the win- 
dow. The wind whiffed it away instantly, 
and Ivanovitch could be seen in the snow, 
supporting himself on one arm, his free 
hand pressed to his breast and agony dis- 
torting his face. 

“ His passport to Gehenna, by Heaven!” 
shouted Hasper. 

Flinging the pistol aside, he jumped back, 
tore off his heavy coat, jerked his sword 
from its sheath, and smashed the window. 
Glass and sash flew in fragments. Through 
the breach the Virginian leaped to the top 
of the shed. Slipping and sliding down 
the slope of the roof, he shot off the edge. 
The devil was loose in his soul, and he 
burned to kill. 

The startled guard had flung Vassalissa 
from him. She lay in the snow, motionless, 
overcome by the terrible blow Ivanovitch 
had dealt her. A pistol flashed in the hands 
of the other guard, and a ball crooned past 
the American’s ear. Ivanovitch, with a 
frantic effort, shouted something and then 
collapsed in an inanimate heap. Both 
guards drew their swords and set upon ~ 
Hasper like a pair of tigers. 

The captain, out of the tail of his eye, 
caught a glimpse of Annushka and Tascha 
flying toward mademoiselle. Nikoloff’s 
daughter must have released the maid. 

“ Look to mademoiselle!”’ shouted Has- 
per in French as he cut and parried. 

He was like a demon. Breaking down 
the guard of one antagonist, he struck, and 
the man fell. The blade of the other 
pierced his sleeve, but he whirled, drove 
the fellow against the side of the shed, and 
pinned him to the boards. 

As the second victim drooped forward 
and dropped in his tracks, Petroff, with a 
blade of his own, came running into the 
courtyard. 
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“ Oh, I could kiss your hand, monsieur! ” 
he cried; “ but a devil’s pot will boil for 
this! We must leave. Have mademoiselle 
ready, and I will go for the sledge and 
horses.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A LITTLE TIME TO THINK 


Petrorr vanished as quickly as he had 
come. Mademoiselle had been borne into 
the inn by the two women. Passion, which 
had held Hasper in its seething toils, 
dropped from him like an ugly cloak. Now 
his brain was cool. Methodically he picked 
up a handful of snow and cleansed his 
blade. 

He looked around him as he dried his 
steel on his clothes. The man by the shed 
was writhing. The other guard lay on his 
back, his hands pressed to his wound, 
staring in a sort of dumb wonder at the 
tall, gaunt figure of the American. 

Hasper went to one of the guards and 
then to the other. Neither had a mortal 
hurt. But Ivanovitch! He had no pulse, 
and Hasper could not detect the slightest 
flutter of breath at his lips. 

The captain now had a little time to 
think. He regretted nothing. Never had 
he fleshed his sword in a worthier cause, 
nor used a pistol to better purpose. Ivano- 
vitch had shamed mademoiselle before the 
eyes of men, and he would have rained 
blows of the knout upon her frail form and 
killed her. A dog he was, an inhuman 
monster, and the world was better off with- 
out him. 

Hasper dropped his sword into its sheath 
and started toward the rear door of the 
inn. Nikoloff came out and met him at 
the threshold. The landlord wore a strange 
look, half anxiety, half joy. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “ even a good deed 
may bear black fruit. I fear your life will 
pay for this; but not through anything that 
I may do. Take the lady and flee. I will 
hold pursuit in check as long as possible— 
until morning, and perhaps longer. De- 
fender of the weak, I salute you! But be 
gone while there is time.” 

Hasper went on into the big room where 
he had rested and warmed himself after his 
ride, and in which Annushka had served 
his dinner. A robe had been laid on the 


flat-topped stove, and mademoiselle re- 
posed upon it. 


Tascha knelt by her side, 
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sobbing in her hands. Annushka lifted an 
edge of the robe and placed it across Vas- 
salissa’s bosom; then she straightened and 
turned her bright, sparkling eyes upon the 
captain. 

““ My lady has revived, monsieur,” said 
Tascha, looking up in a shower of tears. 
“We have told her what happened, An- 
nushka and I.” 

The captain stepped closer. Vassalissa’s 
face was still white and drawn with pain. 
What did he see in the brown eyes as he 
smiled down into them? Not being 
schooled in such things, he did not know 
what they expressed. 

“ What happened to the son of Ivan and 
the two guards, monsieur? ” whispered the 

irl. 

“ The guards came off rather better than 
Ivanovitch,” answered Hasper. “ That 
snake I scotched, I hope. The others were 
but hirelings, mademoiselle, and I had not 
the same score against them. Had Ivano- 
vitch possessed as many lives as a cat, I 
should have taken them all to pay for that 
one blow!” 

She lifted her arms as he bent over her. 
Taking his face in her trembling hands, she 
pulled it down close and peered into his 
eyes. 

“ You have destroyed yourself, /ubesnoi,” 
she murmured, “ and for me!” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“That is as may be!” he answered 
thickly. “ To accomplish what I did I am 
willing to pay the price. You have earned 
my protection; I have given you that as 
best I could, Lissa, and God knows I have 
given you more!” 

He released her suddenly, but not until 
her warm lips had pressed themselves 
eagerly, swiftly, against his forehead. He 
rose hastily. 

“ We will get to St. Petersburg,” he add- 
ed huskily, “ and you shall see your em- 
press. Be ready!” 

He bolted from the room, his heart afire 
with happiness. Pay! If he had done any- 
thing for mademoiselle, already she had re- 
warded him a hundredfold, a thousandfold. 
That paynim scar on his temple, just 
touched by her lips, had been hallowed to 
him for all time. He was Captain Hotspur, 
now, in very truth! 

On looking from the shattered window 
of his room, he saw that the prostrate forms 
had been removed from the courtyard. A 
brooding silence hovered over the place. 
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The knout, which Ivanovitch had used to 
his own undoing rather than to that of 
mademoiselle, lay in the snow where it had 
been dropped. Hasper turned away, still 
unawed by the prospect of dangerous con- 
sequences which that brief battle held out 
for him. 

Picking up the pistol from where he had 
thrown it, he loaded and primed the piece; 
then, with some care, he smoothed out the 
disorder of his clothes, put on his great- 
coat, took his portmanteau, and went be- 
low. Vassalissa and the maid were ready, 
and Petroff had the sledge waiting for him 
at the door. 

To store the luggage required but a few 
moments. The sledge was large and roomy, 
and the kibitka was lined with mats and 
heaped with furs. Hasper would have car- 
ried the princess to the waiting conveyance, 
but she rose to her feet and walked with 
the support of his arm. 

At the last the captain placed half a 
dozen rubles in Nikoloff’s hand. The look 
of anxiety still hung upon the innkeeper’s 
face. 

“ Bog s’teba!” he said solemnly. “ Let 
your horses show their heels, gospodin! ” 

Petroff had freed the clappers of the bells, 
and when he cracked his whip and the 
horses set off at a gallop, a wild jingle filled 
the air. Hasper was riding with him in 
front, leaving mademoiselle and Tascha to 
rest under the hood, and to sleep if it 
pleased them. 

The sky had cleared. In the.steely blue 
of the heavens the stars burst forth. The 
sledge was crossing a vast white plain 
whose edges were lost in the misty shadows 
of the horizon. 

“ What will you do, monsieur?” asked 
Petroff suddenly; for he could drive and 
steady the rushing runners and talk at the 
same time. 

“ Do?” repeated Hasper. “ Why, get to 
St. Petersburg before we can be overtaken.” 

“ But when you get to St. Petersburg, 
what then?” 

“ Fate will take care of that.” 

For some time Petroff watched his troika 
in silence. 

“ The knout is used in three ways, mon- 
sieur,” said he, after a time. “ The merci- 
ful way is the first, for the lash strikes only 
the back, and people have been known to 
pass through the ordeal and live. In the 
second way, the lash encircles the body 
and cuts to the bone. Death comes but 
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slowly and with a torment of suffering. The 
third way is a breaking of the spine, and 
life is snuffed out in an eye-wink. Which 
way did Ivanovitch try?” 

“T know not, Petroff, and I think the 
matter needs no discussion.” 

“ Well, anyhow, the son of Ivan is meat 
for dogs. It will be blessed news for many, 
monsieur. Where will you go in the city?” 

“To the house of the French ambassa- 
dor, the Comte de Ségur.” 

“ That is well. The Comte de Ségur, I 
am told, has more influence with the em- 
press than even her prime minister. Mon- 
sieur ”’—the driver’s voice grew very earnest 
—“ tell the count all, and place yourself 
under his protection.” 

“T am an American citizen, Petroff, and 
not a Frenchman.” 

“ Then be a Frenchman, monsieur, until 
the ambassador has time to save your 
neck.” 

The captain smiled at Petroff’s earnest- 
ness. 

“T am hunting for a countryman, Pe- 
troff,” said Hasper, “ and I think he is on 
the Black Sea, fighting the Turks. I shall 
find out definitely about this from the am- 
bassador. In case I must go on, say, to 
Kherson, will you go with me?” 

“T would go with you, monsieur, to the 
end of the world! It is a pleasure to serve 
a master who cares not for law, man, or 
devil, whose heart is kindly, and who would 
rather fight than eat.” 

The captain winced at these words, al- 
though they were plainly intended as a 
compliment. Petroff, it seemed, considered 
him a picturesque swashbuckler, a reckless 
fire-eater. Hasper sighed as he pulled the 
cape of his coat closer around his face. 
Why would people persist in misreading 
his character? 

The horses were in fine fettle. Petroff 
ran the first post, and made twenty-five 
leagues to the second beyond Lenzenhof. 
Here, it developed, the postmaster had no 
more than the six horses necessary for the 
use of court messengers, and he could fur- 
nish Hasper with no relay. 

After two hours’ delay, Petroff succeeded 
in securing three horses from the farmer of 
a large estate near the post, and the journey 
was continued. While Vassalissa and her 
maid slept in the sledge, the captain passed 
his time watching sharply for pursuit. He 
had fears, in spite of the reassuring words 
of Nikoloff. However, no pursuers showed 
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themselves. Shortly after sunrise they 
came into the town of Dorpat, where they 
halted at an inn for breakfast. 

Mademoiselle bore the hardships of the 
road with her usual fortitude, but that she 
was oppressed by events that had taken 

lace at the Three Cossacks was clearly to 
Be seen. From the way her lustrous, brown 
eyes regarded Hasper, it was equally clear 
that her anxiety was more for him than 
for herself. 

“ What was it, mademoiselle, that Ivano- 
vitch tried so hard to make you tell him?” 
he asked. 

The girl, however, evaded answering. She 
turned the topic, mentioning friends in St. 
Petersburg with whom she wished to stay 
pending her interview with the empress; 
and she must go to these friends by stealth, 
she declared, and remain with them secret- 
ly, or the weight of Catherine’s displeasure 

.would rest upon them for harboring an 
exile. 

Tascha, seizing a favorable moment to 
speak privately with the captain just be- 
fore leaving Dorpat, answered the question 
which the princess had evaded. 

“ Tvanovitch, monsieur, had heard about 
you from the two guards, who secured in- 
formation from your former yamchik Piotr. 
The son of Ivan demanded to know where 
you were, and what were your plans, and 
why mademoiselle had failed to secure cer- 
tain important documents which you were 
supposed to have upon your person. She 
would not answer his questions. He would 
have killed her with the knout had you not 
interfered.” 

So the captain and his mission had been 
responsible for Vassalissa’s terrifying ordeal 
at the Three Cossacks! She would not 
tell him of that, fearing lest it should add 
to the obligation that he felt he owed her. 
Her consideration touched the captain 
very deeply, but for the present he locked 
his emotions in his breast. Some time, if 
fate were kind, he would be free to speak 
his heart! 

Two days after leaving Dorpat they 
came to the Russian capital, a much smaller 
city at that time, eighty-five years after 
its foundation, than it is now. Entering it 
by the famous street of the Nevski Pros- 
pekt, they passed a convent and a church- 
yard. Farther along were small, low houses 
of wood, cattle-markets, and liquor-shops. 

Then came better buildings, some of brick 
and two stories in height — warehouses, 
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bazaars, and magazines stocked with ar- 
ticles of trade and barter, every structure 
painted in red and yellow, after the old 
Russian fashion. Citizens with great 
beards, and wearing caftans, were much in 
evidence. Sledges thickened in the streets, 
and the buzz of the human hive began to 
manifest itself. 

One or two bridges were crossed, and the 
heart of the city began to unfold itself. 
Palaces of three and four stories appeared 
to right and left. Flying sledges continued 
to thicken, their courses tangling, and the 
warning shouts of “ Padji! Padji!” by 
the drivers seemed hardly sufficient to clear 
the way. 

As Hasper crossed another bridge, the 
Politzeiski, a royal sledge appeared, with 
foxtails flapping at its horses’ ears and 
plumes flying on either side of the driver. 
Mounted outriders led the way, shouting 
“ Gossudar! Gossudar! Padji! Padji!” 
—meaning, “‘ Make way for the master!” 

This galloping advance-guard turned out 
for none, and to Petroff the command of 
“ Prawije””—“ To the right ”—was shout- 
ed. Petroff turned, and the glittering 
sledge with its silver bells sped on. 

A youngish man, wrapped in the most 
expensive furs, was the sole occupant of 
the conveyance. He lolled at ease upon 
the robes, and his darkly handsome face 
turned neither to one side nor the other. 
In a flash he had swept by Hasper’s sledge 
and was gone. A smothered cry escaped 
Vassalissa. 

“ Did you see?” she cried to the captain. 
“ That was Bernadoff!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


BEeRNADOFF! The name caused Hasper’s 
lips to tighten and his eyes to flash. In that 
speeding sledge, with all its pomp of out- 
riders, flying plumes, and jangle of silver 
bells, rode the contemptible man who had 
caused mademoiselle’s misfortunes. But 
the captain’s anger was useless for the 
time; later, if the affair at the Three Cos- 
sacks did not result too seriously, he might 
have a chance to settle scores with the im- 
perial favorite. 

Vassalissa and her maid were set down 
before a house from which they expected 
to make their way to the home of a cousin 
of mademoiselle’s. After weeks of trials 
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and dangers on the road from Paris, the 
time of parting had come. Hasper looked 
at the girl in silence. Neither of them 
could speak; yet they dared not linger for 
a lengthened adieu. 

If perils had been great on the way, they 
were infinitely greater there in St. Peters- 
burg itself. The fortunes of both lay on 
the knees of the gods. They might meet 
again, and they might not. Peace and 
safety might come to the one, and misery 
and despair be the lot of the other. At that 
moment, perhaps, they were being watched 
by the hidden eyes of the secret police, and 
every word, every look, every movement 
noted. 

Lissa returned the captain’s look, her 
brown eyes brimmed with tears; then, reso- 
lutely, she turned away. 

“ Drive on, Petroff,” said the captain 
huskily. 

He would have preferred to take lodgings 
at some inn, and prepare himself for his 
call on the French ambassador; but time 
pressed, and with every hour it became 
more and more probable that information 
would arrive from Lenzenhof. De Ségur 
was a loyal and powerful friend of the 
Chevalier Jones. In case Hasper was pre- 
vented from leaving St. Petersburg for 
Kherson, the despatches could be safely en- 
trusted to the ambassador. 

Petroff, well aware that the police strike 
quickly in St. Petersburg, drove rapidly to 
the palace of the Comte de Ségur, and pres- 
ently drew the sledge to a halt at the mar- 
ble gateway. There was no need to give 
the driver instructions, for he had already 
been told what was expected of him. He 
had friends at no great distance, with 
whom he could lodge, and he would con- 
stantly keep in touch with Hasper through 
the ambassador, ready to go on to Kher- 
son at an hour’s notice whenever his master 
should give the word. 

Petroff drove away, and Hasper, port- 
manteau in hand, climbed the broad steps. 
Already, although in the heart of Russia, 
he was treading a bit of French territory, 
and his breath came more freely. He had 
the great names of Jefferson and Paul Jones 
to conjure with, and he felt assured of the 
count’s assistance. 

At the door he was met by a French 
lackey in a livery of blue cloth and gold 
lace. Bearing his own luggage, and pre- 
senting an unshaven face and an appear- 
ance that speke of travel and hardship, he 
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did not wonder at the suspicion that rose 
in the servitor’s eyes. 

“T must see his excellency, the Comte 
de Ségur,” said he. 

“ Your name?” said the lackey briefly. 

“ Captain Richard Hasper,”’ answered 
the American. “ Tell his excellency that I 
am a friend of the Chevalier Paul Jones, 
and that I have come from Paris on im- 
portant business.” 

He was made to wait in the entrance hall 
while his request for an audience was car- 
ried to the ambassador. It was a stately 
hall, hung with tapestries and mirrors and 
pictures. De Ségur was not only a man of 
wealth but a connoisseur of art, and if he 
dazzled the eyes of St. Petersburg with his 
splendor it was all for the prestige and glory 
of France. 

When the lackey returned, his manner 
had undergone a complete change, and was 
obliging to the point of obsequiousness. He | 
called another servant to take the Vir- 
ginian’s portmanteau, and conducted the 
caller through one magnificent salon after 
another to the private closet of the master 
of the house. 

Here, before the door, sat a secretary at 
a writing-table. As he arose to greet the 
American, a tall man emerged from the 
conference chamber of the ambassador—a 
man who was plainly a high Russian offi- 
cial, for his military coat blazed with dec- 
orations—and passed slowly on toward the 
front entrance. 

‘* Captain Richard Hasper?” inquired the 
secretary, with a friendly smile. 

The American saw the retreating Rus- 
sian halt abruptly and turn and give him 
a sharp glance. 

“The same,” Hasper answered. 

“ His excellency will see you at once. 
This way, if you please.” 

The secretary opened the door, and 
Hasper passed into a small but luxurious 
apartment where a stately gentleman arose 
from a chair and took him by the hand. 

“ This is indeed a pleasure, monsieur le 
capitaine,” said the Comte de Ségur. “ The 
vice-admiral has spoken to me of you, and 
an esteemed friend of his is also a friend 
of mine.” His eyes wandered from Hasper 
to the portmanteau which, at that moment, 
was deposited in the room. “ You are just 
arriving from a journey?” queried the 
ambassador. 

“‘ Something more than seven weeks from 
Paris, your excellency,”’ answered the cap- 
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tain, “ by Strasbourg, Ulm, Vienna, and 
Warsaw.” 

“ Mon Dieu, but you have made won- 
derful time for this season of the year! I 
am honored by having you come to me at 
once upon your arrival. You are weary. 
Monsieur, my hospitality is at your dis- 
posal. I will have you conducted to an 
apartment where you can rest; afterward, 
if you please, we will discuss your busi- 
ness.” 

He was reaching to touch a bell when 
Hasper stayed him. 

“ Excellency, my business is of such 
urgency that it may not wait. I come at 
the express command of our minister to 
France, M. Jefferson, and I bear des- 
patches of great importance for the Cheva- 
lier Paul Jones. I have called to ask where 
my friend can be found. If at Kherson, 
then I must proceed to that place without 
delay.” 

The count smiled genially. 

“ You are fortunate, monsieur,” said he, 
“ for at this very moment the chevalier is 
in St. Petersburg, in apartments on the 
Great Morskaya. He will welcome his old 
friend with open arms; and ”—here a 
strange, troubled look crossed the envoy’s 
countenance—“ at this time the face of an 
old comrade will be doubly pleasant to 
him.” 

“ My good star,” cried Hasper, delight- 
ed, “seems to be rising out of my diffi- 
culties! Paul here at the capital! ’Tis 
better luck than I had dared to hope for.” 

“Tf you are in haste, monsieur,” re- 
turned the count, “I shall be delighted to 
place one of my own conveyances at your 
disposal, and to accompany you to the 
admiral.” 

“ First, your excellency,” went on Has- 
per, “I must tell you of some troubles I 
have had with the secret police, and then 
you shall judge whether it is safer for me 
to call on the chevalier in person, or to 
give the despatches to you for delivery.” 

The ambassador’s eyes opened wide at 
this. The anxious look in the American’s 
face impressed him deeply, and his own 
countenance became grave. Drawing a 
fauteuil close to the open fire, he bade 
Hasper lay aside his greatcoat and make 
himself comfortable; then he called for 


brandy, told his secretary to deny him to 
all other callers, and was presently seated 
attentively, ready to hear all that was to 
be said. 
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“T never met you in America,” said he, 
“ but we served together in the same noble 
cause, monsieur, and, like the chevalier, I 
have the right to call you comrade. Give 
me your full confidence, to the end that I 
may serve you more intelligently.” 

At this time Louis Philippe, Comte de 
Ségur, was Hasper’s own age—thirty-five. 
Of one of the oldest lines of the noblesse, 
he was a profound admirer of Lafayette, 
and an ardent supporter of the party of 
“ Young France,” of which Lafayette was 
the most conspicuous exponent. He had 
joined Comte d’Estaing’s expedition, sent 
to aid the struggling colonies, and had 
served with the French forces in America 
until after the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 

Hasper’s duties as an aid to General 
Washington, however, had never brought 
him into contact with De Ségur, who was 
most of the time afloat. To such a man 
the captain could speak without diffidence, 
and he proceeded to give an account of his 
journey, with especial reference to the work 
of the secret agents of Russia. 

The ambassador followed the recital 
with deep interest. He frowned over the 
activities of Myroslavsky, and became ex- | 
ceedingly grave at mention of the Princess 
Vassalissa. After the affair at the Three 
Cossacks had been laid before him he arose 
and paced thoughtfully back and forth. 
Hasper waited with some anxiety for him 
to express himself. 

At last the count halted and poured him- 
self a little brandy. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, a moment later, 
“ France, acting through M. Jefferson, had 
much to do with inducing the Chevalier 
Jones to accept service in the navy of 
Catherine. But the action was ill-advised. 
It could not be foreseen what a nest of 
intrigue and jealousy the chevalier was be- 
ing forced into. On the Black Sea he has 
covered himself with honor by winning a 
hard-fought contest with the Turks; but 
Potemkin and Nassau-Siegen have con- 
spired to rob him of all the glory. Potem- 
kin is the prince-marshal in charge of op- 
erations by land and water; a former 
favorite of the empress, and a man, even 
now when he is no longer the reigning 
favorite, of vast power and influence. Nas- 
sau-Siegen is a German princeling, who 
sought service during your War of Inde- 
pendence, but retired forthwith when he 
found that he would otherwise see hard 

















fighting with Commodore Jones on the 
Bon Homme Richard. A sycophant, a 
trickster, and a coward, he is sparing no 
pains in his effort to discredit and dishonor 
the chevalier. 

“There are others—powerful officials— 
who are jealous and dissatisfied, and are 
now weaving intrigues about our friend. 
Something of serious import will happen, 
I fear, but just what form the blow will 
take I do not know. The chevalier him- 
self is too trustful, too prone to forgive 
his enemies and to rely upon the goodness 
and justice of Catherine. I speak plainly, 
monsieur, for it is a grievous matter and 
must be handled without gloves. Like 
yourself, I express my opinions in strictest 
confidence. Your difficulties on the road 
from Paris point to the far-reaching ac- 
tivities of the chevalier’s secret enemies. 
They seek to hector him in every way, 
hoping ultimately to drive him from the 
service of the empress.” 

The ambassador paused for a space, his 
handsome features steeped in gloomy re- 
flections. 

“So far as mademoiselle is concerned,” 
he went on, “crossing your destiny with 
hers was most unfortunate for you; but no 
man with red blood in his veins could have 
acted differently. Your motives and feel- 
ings, however, are outside the status of the 
present situation. You have slain Ivano- 
vitch, the pet prowler of the secret police; 
yet you acted, I believe, while he was in- 
humanly exceeding his instructions. This 
may be a point in your favor. Mlle. Vas- 
salissa is of the Dalgouryski family, the 
daughter of Prince Kiril Dalgouryski. The 
prince, innocently enough, fell into dis- 
grace while mademoiselle was one of her 
majesty’s ladies in waiting; and then Ber- 
nadoff, as contemptible but as determined 
a person as there is at court, began paying 
her his unwelcome attentions. Catherine 
heard of it, and, in her anger, banished 
both father and daughter—the prince to 
Siberia and the daughter to France. In 
America, monsieur, you have no royalty, 
no courts, and for this you should count 
your country blessed! 

“ The mother of Vassalissa was a French 
marquise, a noble character who could not 
long survive this rigorous Russian climate. 
Because of this, my sympathy for the prin- 
cess is very great; and it was through me 
that the Chevalier Jones became interested 
in her, and sent her with a letter to Mlle. 
12 
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de Telison. But even in France the terri- 
ble powers of the secret police would not 
give the princess any rest. In aiding you, 
monsieur, she has deliberately forfeited any 
consideration she might have hoped for, 
and her appeal to the empress will surely 
be without avail. Grieved as I am to say 
so, yet I think the best she may hope 
for is solitary confinement in one of the 
many state prisons of Russia—a fate worse 
than death. If left free, she would be com- 
pelled to suffer from the continued atten- 
tions of Bernadoff.” 

“Tf I am spared,” declared Hasper pas- 
sionately, “ I shall put this Bernadoff where 
he will never—” 

“ Monsieur!” broke in the ambassador. 
“You speak rashly, you know not what 
you say. Your fortunes already are black 
enough; do not, I beg of you, increase your 
difficulties.” 

Just here a hand tapped on the panel, 
and the door opened. 

“ Monsieur the prime minister, excel- 
lency,” announced the secretary. “ He 
wishes an audience with your excellency, 
and comes in haste.” 

“ Dieu!” muttered De Ségur. “ Not 
often am I thus honored. I cannot but 
conclude that he comes upon your affairs, 
M. Hasper. Spies have reported to him, 
and presto, he is here! Of course, he must 
be seen, and immediately. Will you kindly 
step this way?” 

The ambassador opened a door at the 
side of the room, gave the captain his coat 
and portmanteau, and closed him out of 


‘the way. Not until he had done that would 


he receive the prime minister. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
THE ADMIRAL 


For more than an hour Captain Hasper 
cooled his heels in the small room. He had 
plenty of food for thought, but his reflec- 
tions were distinctly unpleasant, and hard- 


ly served to beguile his period @f waiting. 
A mumble of voices came to hit the 
count’s private chamber. He dis- 


tinguish nothing of what was said, however, . 
and whether or not he was the object of 
discussion remained a mystery. 

The ambassador’s hopeless view of made- 
moiselle’s case had saddened the American. 
No one outside the immediate household 
of the Empress Catherine had a clearer 
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first-hand knowledge of her character 
than the French envoy. His influence at 
the Russian court was so powerful that the 
English ambassador once said, with a sneer, 
in answering a request for an introduction 
to the prime minister: 

“Tf you wish to transact any real busi- 
ness at court, you should first see the 
Comte de Ségur.” 

And on another occasion the jealous en- 
voy declared: 

“The empress does not tell her min- 
isters what to do until Ségur has first ad- 
vised with her.” 

If this great influence was powerless to 
mitigate the sufferings of mademoiselle, 
part French as she was, and with a strong 
claim on M. de Ségur’s sympathies, then 
for her the prospect was black indeed. 
Hasper, himself harried with dangers, felt 
his helplessness keenly. 

In due course the count opened the door 
and requested the captain to come into the 
other room. The ambassador’s color was 
heightened, and his eyes were snapping. 
His interview with Count Besborodko had 
evidently taken a turn where smoothness 
and diplomacy had yielded to personal 
feeling. 

“Tt is as I divined, my dear monsieur,” 
said he. “ No less a person than the Eng- 
lish spy, Rawson, has reached St. Peters- 
burg, and he brings a pretty tale. What 
he says concerns mademoiselle and your- 
self about equally. The count is too wise 
to mention the despatches for the chevalier; 
he merely asks that you should be allowed 


to leave this haven of refuge and go before - 


the police authorities to be interrogated. 
You see, he knew infallibly that you were 
under my roof. Of course, I refused his 
request.. Once you were in the power of 
the police you would be out of my hands 
entirely. Count Besborodko, upon hearing 
my refusal, questioned my authority in 
giving asylum to an American. I did not 
tell him that you bore messages to one 
whom Louis XVI had knighted from one 
who had a great claim on the consideration 
of Louis XV, and hence deserved my pro- 
tection. I simply told him that you were 
under the flag of France, and that you 
would be surrendered only on the express 
command of the empress herself. He was 
suave as silk, yet I could see that he left 
in a temper. 

“T have taken means, monsieur, to dis- 
cover just what is going forward in your 
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affairs and mademoiselle’s. I have my own 
corps of secret agents, devoted to me per- 
sonally and to the service of my king. The 
keenest of these I have sent abroad to 
gather such news as does not appear on 
the surface. When they report, we shall 
be better able to judge of your situation 
and of mademoiselle’s. I have also sent 
for monsieur le chevalier. I must warn 
you that for you to venture forth from 
the embassy, at present, is out of the 
question.” 

“T am causing your excellency a good 
deal of trouble,” said Hasper regretfully. 
“ Being a man, I can swallow a bitter dose 
for what I have done. If there is any way 
of helping mademoiselle, even at my ex- 
pense, I pray you to do it.” 

The ambassador looked at the captain 
shrewdly. 

“ Monsieur, your heart seems vastly con- 
cerned,” said he. “ For you, in more ways 
than one, the princess is My Lady 
Perilous.” 

A flush stole into Hasper’s brown cheek. 

“We have no peerage in America,” he 
answered, “ but the name of Hasper stands 
high in the annals of Virginia and the 
nation.” 

“You misunderstand! If there were 
any yielding on the score of rank, in an 
alliance with mademoiselle, you would not 
be the one to bow. I do not mean that. 
But she is under the ban, not for political 
reasons, but for reasons that reach deeper 
and touch the very heart of Catherine. 
Since the death of Lanskoi, the empress 
has had but two avowed favorites, Yer- 
molof and Momonof. Yermolof was dis- 
missed on the demand of Potemkin—and 
here you discover the great power of the 
prince-marshal. Momonof rebels against 
the thrall in which he is held. He is really 
a man of fine mind and wondrously gifted; 
it is not surprising that he tired of writing 
sonnets to the sixty-year-old empress when 
he is but twenty-six. Catherine was piqued, 
and took Bernadoff partly into favor; then 
Bernadoff succumbs to the charms of the 
Princess Vassalissa Kirilovna. The pride 
of the jealous empress is touched and her 
affections wounded. She exercises her regal 
authority, and the princess pays. But 
Bernadoff’s hour will presently strike. If 
that should happen soon, then the princess 
is saved—from the anger of the empress, if 
not from the persecutions of Bernadoff. I 
believe—”’ 
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At this moment Admiral Jones was an- 
nounced. Hasper sprang to his feet and 
turned a glance of pleasure and expectancy 
toward the door. The chevalier entered 
briskly. 

“ Dick, my old friend!” he cried, and 
took the captain in his arms. 

Jones, at this time, was only forty-one, 
yet he had changed greatly since the day, 
two years before, when Hasper had left 
him in Paris to ransom a cousin from the 
Dey of Algiers. Russian intrigue and 
calumny had ground his spirit. His slight, 
graceful figure seemed slighter, his face was 
touched with care, and only his dark eyes 
appeared to reflect a soul as dauntless as 
of yore. 

As soon as Jones had released him, 
Hasper drew from his breast the packet 
consigned to his care he the American 
minister. 

“ When I place this in n your hand, Paul,” 
said he, “I am freeing myself of a pledge 
as dear to me as my life or my personal 
honor.” 

“ How well he has guarded his trust, 
chevalier, ” spoke up the Comte de Ségur, 

“he shall tell you.’ 


“ Letters!” exclaimed Jones eagerly, his 


busy fingers undoing the packet. “I have 
had none in months, and had thought my 
friends were forgetting me.” 

“ Your letters have undoubtedly been in- 
tercepted, as I think you know,” said Has- 
per. “TI have had to fight to sete these 
in my possession.” 

Jones looked up, his face hardening. 

“So the plots of my enemies involved 
even you!” he exclaimed. “ De Ségur ”— 
he turned to the ambassador—“ is there to 
be no end to them?” 

“ Tt seems not,” was the gloomy answer. 
“T know your anxiety regarding matters 
in Paris,” he went on. “Step into the 
other apartment, my dear chevalier, and 
digest your correspondence. Afterward, 
we have some matters concerning Hasper 
to claim our attention.” 

“We'll let Dick’s affairs come first,” 
Jones answered. 

“ No,” insisted Hasper, “ my own busi- 
ness can wait. Those despatches from Mr. 
Jefferson, Paul, are important.” 

Thus importuned, the chevalier retired 
with his packet. For an hour the am- 
bassador chatted with the captain, relating 
incidents of the Russian court, all calcu- 
lated to open the American’s eyes to the 
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true situation of mademoiselle. At last 
Jones returned, his face suffused with hap- 
piness. 

* All goes well in Paris,” he announced. 
“* My little friend Aimée is in good health 
and prattles much about Versailles. The 
most of that I can consider again and at 
leisure. The good Jefferson touches upon 
matters which I would not have reach my 
Russian enemies for all the prize-money. I 
have in Holland. Dick, had your papers 
fallen into unfriendly hands, the enemy 
here would have had a broadside with which 
to sink me. Old comrade, in guarding 
those despatches you have guarded my life 
and honor. But come to my apartments! 
I will have you with me during your stay 
in Petersburg. Egad, I'll present you to 
our good empress! She has a fine ap- 
preciation of men who have tasted powder 
and know a sword’s edge.” 

He whirled brightly on De Ségur. 

“ Count,” he went on, “ this Hasper has 
the best sword in all Christendom and the 
lands of the paynim. The Turks call him 
the Sword of the Prophet; and his best 
friends ”—he stole a droll glance at the 
captain—‘“ now and again take the risk 
of being run through by naming him Cap- 
tain Hotspur. I could tell you of many a 
gallant thing he did in our American 
war. But you will excuse him and turn 
him over to me? He and I have much to 
talk about.” 

“‘ Chevalier,” said the ambassador, “ the 
moment he stirs from this house he will 
find himself before the police, or else will 
be taken direct to Petropaulovski Fortress. 
I think,” he finished dryly, “ that Captain 
Hasper had better remain under the shelter- 
ing wing of France!” 

Jones looked from one to the other in 
astonishment. 

“ Ah!” he observed. “ This must trench 
upon the matters you said would be up for 
discussion. Dick, I suppose, has been ac- 
tive. It is impossible for him to hide his 
light under a bushel. Well ”—he seated 
himself—“ let’s get to the gist of the busi- 
ness. What is in the wind?” 

Explanations followed. The chevalier’s 
interest was profound. Although he was 
greatly stirred as the recital proceeded, 
only his feelings found reflection in his face, 
for he did not speak. 

Silence followed Hasper’s final word. 
Then the chevalier’s glances crossed those 
of the ambassador. 
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“ Of what are you thinking, Paul?” in- 
quired M. de Ségur. 

“ Egad, I was thinking how I should 
like to have been at the Three Cossacks!” 
was the answer; “ and at the inn in Vienna. 
Rawson, when I had finished with him, 
would have been in no condition to leave 
that closet. Dick should have a decora- 
tion for his good work in killing that brute 
Ivanovitch. Thank Heaven, there was 
one good American to stand by Mlle. Vas- 
salissa Kirilovna!”’ 

He reached out and wrung both of Has- 
per’s hands. 

“ That is all very well,” commented the 
Comte de Ségur. “I myself can glory in 
the captain’s deeds of chivalry, but you 
understand very well in what a dangerous 
position they leave him here in St. Peters- 
burg. Mademoiselle has returned. It is 
known to the police that she is in the city, 
and that the captain is under my roof. 
What is to follow?” 

“ T shall appeal personally to Catherine,” 
declared Jones. “She has a warm heart, 
and she will not for a moment countenance 
the conduct of the secret agents in trying 
to secure my despatches. Nor will she 
waste any tears on Ivanovitch. She will ap- 
plaud Hasper’s act in shooting the wretch. 
What man,” hotly demanded the chevalier, 
“would stand supinely by while a woman 
like mademoiselle was being stripped and 
knouted?” 

The impulsive sailor tossed his arms in 
his indignation. De Ségur smiled tolerantly. 

“My dear chevalier,” said he, “ your 
brave heart blinds your eyes. So far as 
the despatches are concerned, that detail 
can rest. You have your letters. What the 
captain has endured in getting them to 
you may serve to point out those responsi- 
ble for intercepting your correspondence. 
This Ivanovitch incident is quite different. 
Unfortunately, as you are aware, that 
touches upon affairs very close to the pride 
and affections of the empress. We are 
faced with a—” 

The secretary announced at this mo- 
ment the chamberlain of her imperial 
majesty bearing a letter of importance. 

“Ma foi!” muttered the Comte de 
Ségur, “it never rains but it pours! Ex- 
cusez, messieurs!” 

He went out to meet the chamberlain 
and to receive the imperial message. When 
he returned, he carried the letter open in 
his hand. 
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“ This is direct from the throne,” said 
he, “ and it is a mandate not to be ignored. 
Read it, chevalier. Then tell me if the em- 
press is not greatly concerned.” 

The letter was in French. The chevalier 
read it aloud, then sank back in his chair 
with moody, sympathetic eyes upon Hasper. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 


“Gapzooxs!” growled the captain. 
“ Don’t bury me till I’m dead, Paul! Tell 
me the worst and let it go at that.” 

“ Listen!” 
Jones gathered up the paper and read 


the imperial message, which ran thus: 


According to our imperial desire, the Comte 
de Ségur’s guest, Captain Richard Hasper, will be 
permitted to appear before us and explain certain 
matters which have to do with the peace and 
safety of the realm. His excellency the count will 
accompany M. Hasper, and they will, without 
ceremony and no later than to-morrow, present 
themselves at our Palace of the Hermitage. 


CATHERINE. 


“ What is there in that,” inquired the 
captain innocently, “ to make one draw a 
long face?” 

“You do not comprehend,” explained 
the ambassador, “ how the honeyed words 
of court etiquette may be dipped in gall. I 
told Besborodko that you should not leave 
the embassy except by express order of the 
empress. You see how quickly the order 
comes.” 

“TI cannot hide behind the power of 
France indefinitely. If the thing is to be 
faced at all, your excellency, ’twere well to 
face it quickly. I am a stranger to ways 
of court, but in my ears that order has a 
friendly ring.” 

“ Catherine,” continued De Ségur, “ be- 
lieves in covering the iron hand with a 
velvet glove. She takes the affair away 
from the police because she wishes to con- 
sider mademoiselle’s part in it to the ex- 
clusion of all the other details.” 

“ But the empress has summoned Dick 
to the Hermitage,” said Jones, trying to 
be more hopeful, “ and we all know that 
that is the scene of her informal gather- 
ings. Perhaps the situation is not so bad, 
after all.” 

“* Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned,’” quoted De Ségur; “ and when 
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that woman happens to be an empress, with 
a means of reprisal clutched hard and fast 
in her fingers, she will twist like a torturer 
at a thumbscrew. But, captain ”— he 
looked toward Hasper resolutely—‘“ I have 
influence, and I shall use it firmly in your 
behalf. I could accomplish something in a 
matter of state, but in a personal affair like 
this I have my doubts.” 

“ Don’t bother about me,” returned Has- 
per, “but do what you can for made- 
moiselle.” 

“ You are both in the same coil—that is 
what makes the situation so difficult; and 
in untangling one we are helping to free 
the other.” 

“The order does not expressly include 
me,” said the chevalier; “ but inasmuch 
as I am the indirect cause of all these 
troubles, I feel that I should go to the 
Hermitage with you.” 

The ambassador looked at Jones doubt- 
fully, although it was plain that he rec- 
ognized the logic of his contention. 

“ T will take the responsibility of inviting 
you, chevalier,” he remarked, “ providing 
you will leave me to conduct the case in 
the imperial presence.” 


“ That you may do and welcome,” agreed 
Jones, rising. “I am sorry, Dick,” he add- 
ed, turning to the captain, “ that we cannot 
have this evening to ourselves, but I shall 
hope for many evenings with you after you 


weather the storm at the Hermitage.” He 
took his friend’s hand warmly. “I owe 
you much for bringing my letters ” — he 
spoke with fine feeling—‘ and I shall dare 
everything to help you. For the present, 
au revoir.” 

As soon as Jones had gone, the count 
conducted his guest to a suite of apart- 
ments. It was already evening, and candles 
were lighted. 

“ You are tired, my friend,” said the am- 
bassador, “‘ and you must rest and prepare 
yourself for to-morrow’s ordeal. I am 
taking supper with the English representa- 
tive—’tis an engagement I may not break 
—and I will have your meal served here. 
Nothing impresses the empress so much as 
a military port, and I shall take the liberty 
of sending you a uniform in the morning. 
A valet is at your service, and my orders 
are that he shall anticipate your slightest 
wish.” 

Thus Hasper was left to himself, and 
grateful he was for a rest after a day of 
such physical and mental trial?’ He passed 
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the evening in thought, with the miniature 
of Princess Lissa facing him on a writing- 
table. His reflections ran into waking 
dreams, from which thoughts of the true 
situation aroused him with a shock; but he 
was not one to anticipate troubles. He 
cast his worries from him, poured some 
wine from a decanter, and lifted it to the 
fair face with the golden hair and the brown 
eyes. 

“My Lady Perilous!” said he. “One 
fate for us both—that will be happiness 
enough!” 

He slept that night without a dream, 
slept as had been his wont among the tents 
of the Moors after a day of slavery with 
the camels. Awaking late next morning, 
he was served with déjeuner in bed, and 
afterward had his bath and submitted to 
the attentions of the valet. The uniform 
supplied by the count was of dark blue, en- 
riched with gold braiding, and fitted Hasper 
as if made for him. When all was done, 
and he stood ready to wait upon the am- 
bassador, the valet drew back and gazed 
in admiration. 

“ Your pardon, monsieur,”’ said the man, 
“but a handsomer figure it would be hard 
to find. The broad shoulders, the deep 
chest, the poise of the head—ah, there is 
nothing like a uniform to set off a person 
who is well-favored!” 

““ Never mind about that,” answered the 
captain genially, “ but be kind enough to 
conduct me to my generous friend, the 
Comte de Ségur.” 

The ambassador was waiting in the pri- 
vate room. He was standing by a frosted 
window, and a frown puckered his brows. 
As Hasper entered, the frown vanished, and 
he looked his guest over with an apprecia- 
tive eye. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “I think you will 
make a favorable impression at the Her- 
mitage; and I am glad. By St. Denis, we 
shall need all our arts to bring you away 
safely from this audience! My. secret 
agents have reported. There is a pot of 
trouble brewing.” 

“You have heard of mademoiselle? ” in- 
quired the captain, all eagerness. 

“She was taken into custody half an 
hour after you left her and sequestrated by 
the police. My men were unable to dis- 
cover to what place of detention she was 
taken. Bernadoff is beside himself, and 
scandalizes his royal patroness by acting 
the fool. Catherine has her mind set upon 
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something—and when she wills, the laws 
are made. The stage is set. For a tragedy? 
Heaven alone knows, and I have my 
fears.” 

Hasper’s heart grew heavy. 

“ When do we go to the Hermitage, your 
excellency?” he asked. 

“In the Winter Palace her majesty rises 
at six, invariably at six. The bell-ringer 
of the palace rings the hour. Following 
the attentions of her femme de chamodre 
she goes into her workroom, where coffee 
is waiting. She gives herself to her cor- 
‘ respondence until nine. At that hour pre- 
cisely she leaves her writing and receives 
officials who have come to report. The 
prefect of police is first to enter, and this 
morning he has had something to say about 
you and mademoiselle, never fear. When 
the prefect of police retires, there comes her 
secret chancellor, Stephen Ivanovitch 
Chechkofski, a man whose hand and eye are 
everywhere, and for whom Ivan son of Ivan 
mustered all his cruelty and cunning. 
Chechkofski has had much to say about 
you, I think, monsieur. After him come 
high dignitaries, ministers, and generals; 
then, finally, Bernadoff. At one the em- 
press dines, ordinarily with a dozen guests, 
first among whom is Bernadoff again. Fol- 
lowing dinner, embroidery, reading, con- 
versation. Perhaps a courier is received 
and his despatches considered. Officials 
come for instructions — and to-day there 
will no doubt be orders concerning you and 
mademoiselle. At four o’clock, she will be- 
take herself through the covered gallery to 
the Hermitage, and there she will expect us 
at, say, four thirty. Everything will have 
been arranged, down to the most minute 
detail, to carry out Catherine’s imperia] 
will.” 

“Don’t prate to me of Catherine’s 
justice, then!” cried Hasper. “ She judges 
before she hears me, and makes ready to 
carry out the sentence!” 

“ All you can tell her, monsieur, she 
knows—and more. I am convinced that 
she is at the parting of the ways with 
Bernadoff.” 

“In that case there may be hope for 
mademoiselle? ” 

“T cannot think so, now. Why has the 
princess been arrested, and where has she 
been immured? Developments look ill for 
mademoiselle. It may be that the wretched 
Bernadoff is to be broken, and the former 
lady in waiting along with him. Perhaps 
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the plan includes you also, but I shall fight 
against it.” 

The chevalier arrived at that moment, a 
litile downcast, but doggedly hopeful none 
the less. 

“ Rumor has it that Bernadoff is in dis- 
grace,” Jones reported; “ and yet facts give 
the lie to rumor, for the fellow still has the 
entrée of the palace.” 

“Sometimes her majesty works by the 
rule of contraries,” replied the ambassador. 
“ She tolerates until she strikes. Make no 
doubt, admiral, that for every pang Berna- 
doff has caused her she will have a pang in 
return. You are to dine with me and with 
the captain, Paul. Until that time I will 
leave you to yourselves. Live over the old 
days, comrades. To-day may be your last 
chance.” 

Together, in Hasper’s apartment, the 
friends chatted as if no clouds lowered upon 
their horizon. They lost themselves among 
the Virginia plantations, they revived the 
scenes of war, they referred reverently to 
Washington and Franklin, and they dis- 
cussed the Sage of Monticello, Paris, and 
the growing mutterings of the French 
canaille. Then a sumptuous dinner with 
the Comte de Ségur, and again they re- 
sumed their reminiscences, glowing with 
happiness as the incidents of the old times 
passed in review. 

The chevalier at last told of the Black 
Sea, of his battle with the Turks, of his 
friend Suvaroff, of his difficulties with Po- 
temkin and Nassau-Siegen. He blamed the 
English malcontents for his troubles, but 
Hasper took issue with him and declared 
that a deeper cause than that must be 
sought for. 

On his own part, the captain narrated 
his experiences in the Barbary states; and 
he and the chevalier were still deep in the 
past when a summons from the Comte de 
Ségur reminded them of the present. It 
was four, and the ambassador’s sledge was 
at the gate to convey them to the Her- 
mitage. Jones drew a long breath as he 
got up. 

“ Dick,” said he, “ whatever comes of 
this audience with her majesty, I shall in- 
sist on facing your fortunes with you, be 
they good or evil.” 

“Tut!” deprecated the captain, laying 
an affectionate hand on the other’s arm. 
“ You have troubles of your own, Paul, and 
you will find that they are infinitely worse 
than mine.” 





At the gate, on the way to the waiting 
sledge, Petroff suddenly appeared. 

“ Monsieur,’ said he, “what is the 
word?” 

Hasper turned to the ambassador. 

“ My yamchik, excellency,” said he; “a 
faithful fellow who served me well in that 
little affair at the Three Cossacks, and who 
has been my right hand ever since I left 
Vienna. He is still in my service, and 
he wishes to know what I shall require of 
him further.” 

“Let him bide here,” answered the 
count, “ until he hears from me again.” 

He gave the necessary orders to a lackey, 
and Petroff was led toward the rear of 
the great house. 

“To the death, monsieur, if you need 
me!” the Russian called back. 

“ Gad!” murmured the chevalier. 
man seems faithful enough.” 

“ He is clever and resourceful,” said the 
captain, “ and knows more than you might 
think.” 

In the ambassador’s sledge, a splendid 
conveyance, the party was whisked away 
toward that wing of the Winter Palace 
known as the Hermitage. All were silent, 
ruminative, fearful. The-winter sun was 
close to its setting, and its rays gilded the 
facade of the Imperial Theater and cast a 
halo over the Marble Palace. The sledge 
flew by, through a spinning web of gorgeous 
conveyances, from which came happy 
shouts and gay laughter. Then, at its des- 
tination, the vehicle halted. 

At a little distance stood two lines of 
soldiers, muskets in hand, apparently 
guarding a gloomy ¢troika and a gloomier 
driver. 

“ The escort of the governor of the cita- 
del,” remarked the Comte de Ségur, lead- 
ing the way past the soldiers. “ Why is he 
here, at such a time?” 

The chevalier muttered under his breath. 
It was an ominous circumstance. 


“ The 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH 


ForMALITY was often thrown to the 
winds at the Hermitage, where the great 
Russian empress posed as a patroness of 
literature and art. Room after room was 
hung with priceless paintings, and other 
apartments held stores of books. Here 
Catherine had a room where she worked 
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in ivory, when the mood seized her; here 
she held her great levees, her smaller re- 
ceptions, and, still more privately, her 


petites soirées. There was a theater, and 
balls alternated with dramatic perform- 
ances. In short, the Hermitage was a 
pleasant retreat, although in its magnifi- 
cence the palace scarcely lived up —or 
down—to its name. 

Indicative of the atmosphere that Cath- 
erine sought to give this splendid place, 
the text of various notices on the walls 
claimed consideration. According to these 
curious warnings, it was forbidden to rise 
before the sovereign, even if one was sitting 
down and the empress chose to approach 
and, while standing, join in the conversa- 
tion. It was forbidden within the walls of 
the Hermitage to have an ill-tempered air, 
to utter unkind words, or to speak ill of 
any one. It was forbidden to remember 
the quarrels or the friendships one may 
have contracted without the walls; they 
were to be left at the door with the sword 
and chapeau. It was forbidden to lie, or 
to talk to no purpose. 

The fine for an infringement of these 
rules was ten kopecks to be placed in the 
poor-box; and there were other penalties 
which the empress herself sometimes paid 
in perfect good nature. Cheerfully she 
would stand on a chair in a corner, sit on 
the floor, drain a glass of water at a gulp, 
as might be demanded of her. 

It was such a place that Catherine had 
chosen for the interview with Captain Has- 
per—an environment which might suggest 
mercy and friendship, unless the rule of 
contraries were invoked. 

Lackeys at the door, clad in imperial 
liveries, took the swords and hats. Then 
the Comte de Ségur and his friends were 
met by the grand chamberlain in his rich- 
est robes and conducted toward the interior 
of the palace between two lines of soldiers. 
These men were of the foot-guards — gi- 
gantic fellows resplendent in uniforms of 
dark green coats relieved by crimson cuffs 
and capes, white waistcoats and breeches, 
and silver-plated helmets ornamented with 
immense plumes of varicolored feathers, 
the whole fastened under the chin with a 
silver buckle. 

Hasper had never come face to face with 
royalty before, and was unused to the 
claptrap of courts, yet he stalked along 
between the count and the chevalier at the 
heels of the chamberlain, perfectly at his 
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ease, and anxious only to say something 
that would help mademoiselle. 

The course taken by the chamberlain 
led through a series of rooms and galleries 
toward the salle de spectacle. Hasper took 
a hasty survey of the apartments as he 
passed, and their glittering gorgeousness 
fairly dazzled him. 

“ This,” breathed the chevalier in the 
captain’s ear, “is what it means to be a 
Semiramis of the north, a conqueror and 
a builder.” 

“Tn a country of serfs—a country where 
the rights of man are completely ignored,” 
grunted the captain. 

“ Hush!” warned the tactful ambassador. 

“T am speaking to my friend Paul,” 
whispered Hasper, “and not to her im- 
perial highness.” 

Presently peal upon peal of laughter 
came from a distance. Those with the em- 


press were enjoying themselves, it seemed. 
Passing through a broad doorway, Hasper 
found himself suddenly in the presence of 
the royal group. 

Here was an apartment glistening with 
gilt and paneled in rich marbles, the floor 
spread with wonderful rugs from the Orient, 


and myriad tapers shedding a subdued 
light. Perhaps half a dozen ladies and gen- 
tlemen were with the empress, and all were 
enjoying the antics of Léon Naryshkin, 
equerry and court fool. A silence fell at 
the entrance of the Comte de Ségur and his 
companions. The ambassador stepped for- 
ward to salute the hand of the empress, 
to deliver a few courtly phrases, and to ex- 
plain the presence of the admiral. While 
this proceeded, Hasper used his eyes rather 
than his ears. 

The empress, although in her sixtieth 
year and somewhat stout, still retained 
traces of her once striking beauty. She was 
simply gowned in violet silk, and wore no 
jewels of any kind, nor decorations indica- 
tive of rank. She sat on a couch; near her, 
in a chair, was a lady in waiting. 

At a little distance sat Bernadoff—Has- 
per had seen him once and now recognized 
him. He wore the uniform of an officer 
of the Preobrajenski Guards. If the cap- 
tain could judge from his face, he was 
nervous and ill at ease. All the other 
courtiers hovered in the vicinity of the 
royal presence. 

When the count had finished, and had 
received a smile and a kindly word, 
Catherine beckoned to the chevalier: The 
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latter advanced and brought the hand of 
the empress to his lips. 

“T am pleased to see my vice-admiral,” 
said Catherine graciously in French. 
“ You come not often to court, a fact which 
I regret. You are in good health, 
chevalier?” 

“Yes, your highness, and I prize my 
health because of the service it enables me 
to render the cause of Russia,” said the 
chevalier. “I forced myself upon the for- 
bearance of his excellency the French am- 
bassador, in order to accompany my friend 
and comrade.” 

All eyes were turned upon Hasper. 
bore the scrutiny well. 

“Ah!” said Catherine, the imperial 
glance plainly displaying interest. “ You 
were comrades during the American war, 
were you not?” 

“In the spirit, your majesty,” replied 
Jones; “ for while I served on the sea the 
captain served ashore, as aid to General 
Washington.” 

“ Ma foi, but he comes well recommend- 

ed. Present him, chevalier!” 
" “T am honored, your majesty, in pre- 
senting Captain Richard Hasper, of Vir- 
ginia, the friend of Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson.” 

Catherine looked into Hasper’s face and 
smiled. It was a friendly smile, and yet 
tinged with a mystery the captain could 
not fathom. She extended her hand, and 
he bent over it. 

“You came as a courier from M. Jeffer- 
son to my good admiral?” the empress 
asked. 

“ Yes, your majesty.” 

“From Paris to Petersburg in eight 
weeks?” 

“A little less, your majesty.” 

The empress swerved her eyes to Berna- 
doff, who was nervously toying with his 
empty sword-knot. 

“You have done well,” she said, with 
peculiar emphasis, and the favorite flushed. 
“ Be seated, count, and you, admiral. As 
you perhaps know, it is our custom to 
abjure many of the court conventions in 
the Hermitage. We have matters to dis- 
cuss with Captain Hasper, and a proposi- 
tion to make.” 

A flicker of doubt crossed the chevalier’s 
countenance at that word “ proposition.” 
The ambassador grew thoughtful. A ten- 
sion of suppressed excitement was in the 
air, and was particularly in evidence in the 


He 
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looks and attitudes of the empress’s 
attendants. 

“ Captain,” pursued her majesty, “ you 
had a companion during a part of your 
journey?” 

“T did, your highness,” replied Hasper 
calmly; “ a companion who saved my mis- 
sion from failure and earned my lasting 
gratitude.” 

Again the imperial glance rested ypon 
Bernadoff. The favorite’s agitation was 
great. He dropped his eyes and continued 
to fumble with the sword-knot. 

“ You gave this companion,” pursued the 
empress, “a rather emphatic testimonial 
of your gratitude at the inn called the 
Three Cossacks?” 

“That was not a testimonial of grati- 
tude,” answered the captain, rising to his 
full height. “It was a deed of justice and 
mercy.” 

The reply made a striking impression, 
if the play of the royal features was to be 
believed. A half smile of approval touched 
the ambassador’s lips. 

“ Does not the law of our realm enter 
into the question, captain?” asked 
Catherine. 


“The laws of the great Catherine are 
based upon justice, even as her heart in- 
clines to mercy. Justice and mercy set 
aside no earthly laws, but are laws unto 
themselves.” 

Speaking in a tone that was a happy 
mixture of courteous deference and manly 


frankness, Hasper struck a.note that 
pleased the empress. Again she smiled, 
and now with genuine pleasure. 

“T’ll warrant, captain, such sentiments 
did not come to you among the Moors and 
Turks,” observed Catherine. 

“ Nothing came to me among the Moors 
and Turks, your majesty, save slavery and 
hardships.” 

“You have skill with the sword?” 

“ A little, your highness.” 

“ You are unmarried?” 

The bluntness of the question brought 
an indignant red to the captain’s face. 

“Tt has pleased fate to leave me so,” he 
answered shortly. 

“Then you are heart-whole, Captain 
Hasper?” 

Flinging back his head, the captain 
looked fairly into the eyes of the empress. 

““ No queen in all the world has the right 
to ask that question of any man!” he 
declared. 
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A look of horror convulsed the counte- 
nance of the chamberlain. He started for- 
ward. The count and the chevalier rose 
to their feet. The ladies and gentlemen 
of the court appeared scandalized. With 
an expression a trifle grim, Catherine 
waved her chamberlain haughtily aside and 
repressed the ambassador and the admiral 
with a look. 

“TI see, in truth, that you are a brave 
man,” said the empress acidly. 

“ Your highness,” answered Hasper in 
unruffied tones, “I seek to avoid the fine 
of ten kopeks. My friendships and my 
enmities were left at the door.” 

Her majesty laughed. The courtiers 


' nodded and smiled. Bernadoff scowled in 


disappointment. The tension of the mo- 
ment had given way suddenly, and the am- 
bassador breathed again. 

“Was it a deed of mercy and justice, 
captain,” continued the empress, “ to bring 
an exile into our dominions over the im- 
perial will?” 

Bernadoff shifted uneasily. He liked 
but little these turns of the questioning. 
Again Hasper was pushed into a corner. 
The word-play of the empress on the sub- 
ject of mademoiselle nettled him. 

“I did not bring an exile to an empress, 
your majesty,” said he, “ but I brought one 
woman to another—not seeking to cross 
the imperial will, but hoping to touch the 
imperial heart.” 

It was quite plain that the Comte de 
Ségur was extraordinarily pleased, and sur- 
prised as well, at the captain’s apt re- 
sponses. The chevalier, who could turn a 
pretty phrase himself and possessed a quick 
wit, made no attempt to conceal his ad- 
miration. There were times when Hasper 
was overbold, yet even in that his manli- 
ness showed to fine advantage—and Cath- 
erine had ever a favoring eye for men of 
daring. 

“It is not the imperial heart that is in- 
volved in this, Captain Hasper,” said she, 
“but your own and Princess Vassalissa 
Dalgouryski’s. You and she may either 
leave the Hermitage free as air, or be taken 
hence to the citadel, to answer for your 
offenses against the law of Russia. That 
is our will, monsieur. In your own hearts 
lies your fate.” 

She clapped her hands. Instantly two 
wide doors opened on the right, revealing 
a cabinet of wondrous beauty lighted with 
shaded candles. Against a background of 
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silken tapestry stood a slender figure 
gowned in white, trimmed with ermine. A 
star of diamonds sparkled on the heaving 
bosom. Dainty slippers of white satin, 
with jeweled buckles, covered the small feet. 
The beautiful face was void of color, the 
delicate, shapely hands were clasped tight- 
ly, and the brown eyes looked out upon the 
empress with haunting fear. 

Silence filled all the place. It was as 
if a picture had been uncovered at the 
wave of a magician’s wand. Boris Berna- 
doff partly rose, his face shining, his lips 
half parted. 

“ Lissa!” cried the captain, forgetting 
his surroundings, and seeing and thinking 
only of the woman whom he had vowed to 
make mistress of Hasper Hall. 

The brown eyes swerved in his direction; 
and what they said to him brought him a 
look of hate from Bernadoff. Catherine 
fixed an icy stare upon the favorite, and 
her lip curled. She turned presently to 
meet the wondering, apprehensive glances 
of others in the room. 

“ Princess, your knight,” said she, smi- 
ling wickedly. “Captain, your lady! 
Vassalissa, it is our imperial will that you 


should give this bold American the right 


to protect you. Refuse, and it means the 
citadel for you both!” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
BY BOOK AND TAPER 


Surprise after surprise was falling upon 
the captain with hammerlike blows. There 
could be no mistaking Catherine’s meaning. 
She had planned her revenge against Berna- 
doft, and would have it though the heavens 
fell. The discomfited favorite writhed in 
shame and rage, yet he could say nothing, 
do nothing. 

As the captain’s amazement passed, and 
he came to understand the royal purpose, 
a great happiness filled and transformed 
him. By order of the empress, the one 
desire of his life approached complete and 
immediate fulfilment! 

He understood that he and mademoiselle 
were merely pawns in the game of reprisal 
that Catherine was playing. She would as 
quickly have sent them to a dungeon, in 
order to sweep Vassalissa from Bernadoff’s 
path, but such a course would not have 
punished the favorite as he should be pun- 
ished. His star had set. He was at the 
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parting of the ways, yet could not leave the 
court until he had felt to the uttermost the 
royal displeasure. 

“ The citadel or the altar, captain,” said 
she dryly, breaking the deep stillness. 
“ Which is it to be?” 

“ You are not asking me to pay a price 
for my liberty, your majesty,” answered 
Hasper, his voice thrilling with joy; “ but 
you, are offering me a prize beyond my 
fondest hopes and my poor deserts. Yet, 
powerful as you are, the heart of Princess 
Vassalissa is not yours to give.” 

The empress flashed a look at mademoi- 
selle. 

“ What says the Princess Dalgouryski?” 
she asked. 

Slowly, falteringly, mademoiselle came 
into the audience-chamber. Her face was 
cold and white as marble, and her eyes were 
downcast. Suddenly she flung herself on 
her knees at Catherine’s feet. 

“* Oh, little mother, what would you do?” 
she cried brokenly. “Am I not to be al- 
lowed to center my affections where I will? 
I—I cannot consent!” 

An icy chill struck at the captain’s heart. 
Vassalissa had refused! Triumph flamed 
in the darkly handsome face of Bernadoff. 
Hasper could have killed him. Was it pos- 
sible that the wretch had any claim upon 
mademoiselle’s favor? 

“ This American,” said the empress cold- 
ly, “ has placed his life in hazard to serve 
you. You, on your part, have dared the 
powers of the throne in aiding him. Minx! 
Have you played with a brave man’s 
heart?” 

Overcome by the words, the princess 
dropped her face in her folded arms. The 
captain stepped forward. 

“Your highness,” said he, “I implore 
you to be merciful with mademoiselle. 
You are not to coerce her with what I did 
at the Three Cossacks. The responsibility 
for that rests upon my own shoulders 
alone. She has broken no law, and in all 
her misfortunes she stands forth as helpless 
as she is innocent. Send me to the citadel, 
to Siberia, to the knout, but let her have 
her freedom!” 

The Comte de Ségur was on his feet 
instantly. 

“ Imperial highness,” said he, “ Captain 
Hasper is speaking from the heart and not 
from the head. I beg you to remember 
that France is between him and any pun- 
ishment whatsoever.” 
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“ And I,” put in the chevalier passionate- 
ly, “ who owe so much to the royal kind- 
ness and favor, would stand or fall at the 
side of my gallant comrade!” 

Almost humorously the empress regard- 
ed the French ambassador and her Scottish- 
American vice-admiral. 

“ Messieurs,” said she, “ there is no oc- 
casion for heroics. Here is merely a matter 
for the priest or for the governor of the 
citadel. Both functionaries await my 
pleasure in near-by apartments. The cap- 
tain and the princess are the ones with 
whom I am dealing, at present.” She 
dropped her eyes to the kneeling form be- 
fore her. “ Dost love the American, milin- 
koi? ” she asked softly. 

The white, slender form contracted con- 
vulsively, but there was no answer. 

“Or,” pursued Catherine relentlessly, 
“ is your heart with yonder man?” and she 
pointed to Bernadoff. 

The golden head was lifted quickly. 

“ Little mother, do me justice in this!” 
cried mademoiselle. “M. Bernadoff is 
nothing to me save a source of despair and 
trouble, nor has he ever been!” 

“ Then why do you cross our will?” 

The head dropped, and again the sad 
lips refused to answer. 

“ Listen,” pursued the empress. “ Your 
father, the prince, whom we sent to Siberia, 
won to Archangel on the White Sea, and 
secured passage to America in a trading 


“My father!” breathed mademoiselle 


wildly. “ Escaped!” 

“ It was less by his resourcefulness than 
by our mercy,” continued Catherine. 
“Where he is, there I knew you would 
wish to be. The property belonging to him 
is still under seal and remains in the control 
of your family. This shall be so if you 
will do as I bid. Otherwise, your American 
captain shall be sentenced to take your 
father’s place in the mines—a just fate 
for one who dares to break Russia’s laws. 
Will you sacrifice him?” 

“ Your majesty,” put in Hasper sternly, 
“ for my future happiness I would not have 
you hold my fate over the head of made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Peace!” returned the empress, her 
brown eyes showing glints of blue, as was 
their wont in moments of passion. “ Prin- 
cess, I have asked you a question.” 

“Will you send M. Bernadoff to the 
citadel, little mother?” asked mademoiselle. 
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“ Methinks Captain Hasper would only 
sacrifice himself by yielding to your de- 
mands, with M. Bernadoff free to plot 
against him!” 

“Ah!” said Catherine sarcastically. 
“ Then his right arm is not powerful enough 
to protect either you or himself? That is 
why you hesitate! You have doubts, 
doubts.” 

“T doubt him not, little mother, but I 
know the evil power of him whom he would 
make his deadly enemy by yielding to your 
will.” 

“This I would stipulate,” continued 
Catherine, “ that after your marriage you 
are both to leave these dominions forth- 
with, seeking safety and happiness beyond 
the frontiers. Against my forces of law 
and order you shall have a writing of pro- 
tection. Against lawless acts the captain, 
who has been lawless himself, must engage 
in his own defense. M. Bernadoff does not 
go to the citadel.” 

“ Highness,” interposed Hasper, shamed 
to have his peril urged as a stay in pro- 
ceedings, “I have never asked protection 
from man or devil. As for M. Bernadoff, 
I would take pleasure in measuring swords 
with him. That is something I have 
promised myself, and I should take it ill 
if you cast him into prison merely as a 
safeguard for me.” 

“ Spoken like a brave man, captain!” ex- 
claimed Catherine. “I would it were pos- 
sible for you to remain in Russia, for I 
should gladly give you a commission under 
Suvaroff.” She arose from her seat, and 
in an instant grew terrible in her aspect of 
majesty and power. “Come, my patience 
is wearing out,” she went on. “ Tell me 
at once, princess, will you bow to the royal 
will, or not?” 

Her words rang through the room. She 
was now the autocrat, whose wish was law. 
Mademoiselle looked up into her stern face 
and spoke with frightened lips. The girl’s 
voice was so low and terrified that none 
heard her answer save Catherine. 

At once the stern mood of the empress 
melted. Bending down she lifted Vassalissa 
to her feet, kissed her pallid brow, took her 
right hand, and placed it in the captain’s. 
Then, once more, she clapped her hands. 
Two doors on the left flew ajar as if by 
magic. 

A little chapel was revealed to the eyes 
of those in the audience-chamber. Before 
the iconostase stood a priest in full vest- 
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ments, and at his side was a table bearing 
book and taper. Every preliminary had 
been attended to, and the priest was wait- 
ing. Calmly Catherine waved Hasper and 
Vassalissa toward the chapel. 

No one spoke. There was no need for 
words. Hasper felt the little hand, cold 
as ice, clutch his. Mademoiselle kept her 
eyes lowered, and he led her across the 
threshold. 

“You are Richard Hasper?” inquired 
the priest in French. 

The captain answered in a firm voice. 

“ And you,” went on the priest to made- 
moiselle, “are Vassalissa, daughter of 
Kiril Dalgouryski?” 

The girl’s lips fluttered. The spoken 
“ Yes ” was low yet distinct. 

There followed an offering of viands in 
accordance with the ritual of the Greek 
church. Then, while bride and groom stood 
on a square of red carpet, with a canopy 
held over their heads, the sacred rite pro- 
ceeded. The holy image was elevated, and 
the priest asked the two before him, thrice, 
if they married of their own free will. The 
proper answers were given. Their hands 
were joined, and the priest chanted a psalm. 

Hasper was in a sort of waking dream. 
He was bewildered with the suddenness of 
it all, and overwhelmed with the transcend- 
ent happiness which, through Catherine, 
had thus unexpectedly come to him. Be- 
fore he was aware, the ceremony was fin- 
ished and he and his bride were once more 
in the audience-chamber. 

The chamberlain handed the empress a 
morocco case bearing the imperial arms in 
gold. Catherine opened it, removed a neck- 
lace of diamonds and rubies, and placed it 
about the white throat of the princess. 

“Our best wishes for your happiness, 
golubtschik,” she murmured; “ and when, 
in far-away America, you think of the Em- 
press Catherine, forgive her for your mis- 
fortunes and bless her for your happiness.” 

For a moment she took the princess in 
her arms, then released her and turned to 
the captain. 

“T charge you, captain,” said she, “ to 
guard her happiness. Look to her safety 
from lawless ones until you pass the 
frontiers; but if you should encounter 
troubles, this will be your passport and 
spare you detention from my authorities, 
wherever they may be. It would be well 
to make haste on your journey hence.” She 
handed him a folded paper and then ad- 
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dressed herself to the chamberlain. “ Let 
M. Bernadoff be summoned to give his 
congratulations,” said she. 

“ Your majesty,” answered the court of- 
ficial, ‘““‘ M. Bernadoff disappeared during 
the marriage ceremony. I shall take steps 
to find him.” 

“ Stay,” said the empress, and laughed 
joyfully. “Let him go his way, and 
henceforth see to it that he darkens my 
doors no more!” 

Tascha appeared suddenly with fur 
wraps for her mistress. Meanwhile the 
Comte de Ségur and the chevalier had 
taken Hasper aside. 

“ That devil of a Bernadoff is hatching 
trouble,” said the chevalier. “He has 
power, even yet. Dick, you and your prin- 
cess must start forthwith on your return 
to France! Not a moment must be lost.” 

“ The chevalier speaks wisely,” seconded 
the ambassador. “ First to my house, cap- 
tain, and then, with your yamchik, a hur- 
ried start toward Riga.” 

The captain bade the empress a joyful 
farewell; then, supporting his bride, he 
passed through the splendid rooms, between 
the lines of foot guards, to the count’s wait- 
ing sledge. The maid, the chevalier, -and 
the ambassador hired a conveyance and 
followed. 

“* My princess,” whispered the captain, 

as they flung onward through the dusk to- 
ward the embassy, “ are you happy? Would 
you change this if you could?” 
“No, mon roi, no!” For the first time 
since he had known her, she smiled. “I 
would not give you up for all the world!” 
Then the smile faded, and with a sob of 
fear she clung to him convulsively. “ But 
there is Bernadoff!” she added wildly. 

“ What, Bernadoff cross our path to hap- 
piness?” answered the captain. “ Let him 
dare to try!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
TWO VERSTS FROM WOLMAR 


TuHat very night the flight toward the 
frontier began. The faithful Petroff was 
at the reins, and at his side sat Hasper. In 
the kibitka were madame—it had almost 
been written mademoiselle—and Tascha. 
They traveled as they had done during the 
ride to St. Petersburg, but now, instead of 
beating heavily, the captain’s heart was 
singing for joy within his breast. 
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The writing of the empress entitled them 
to travel as by royal post. At each station 
relays of horses were ready, and on and on 
they flew through the night. Surely such 
a wedding journey there had never been 
before! At each stop madame called Has- 
per to her side, flung her arms about him, 
kissed him, and begged: 

“ Oh, haste, my husband, haste!” 

As well as he might, he reassured her. 
Bernadoff, indeed! A world in arms could 
not part him from his bride. 

In the morning, at a little inn, they had 
their wedding breakfast. Madame had 
changed her gown at the embassy for a 
traveling costume, but she was bewitching 
to the captain in any raiment. He was full 
of plans for a return to Virginia, for a 
housewarming in Hasper Hail, for a re- 
union of his bride with her father, the 
prince. 

“You shall presently know what it is 
to live in a free country, my princess,” said 
the captain fondly. 

“The country is all one,” was the an- 
swer, “so long as I have you, Richard!” 

“ What a plague that we must hurry, 
hurry, hurry to cross the frontier! "Twould 
be a blissful journey if we might idle by the 
way and take our time.’ 

They had finished their meal, and were 
sitting side by side near the breakfast- 
table. The captain was promising himself 
half an hour for rest and laying future 
plans when Petroff burst into the room. 

“A sledge and three horsemen are in 
sight, monsieur!” he cried. “ They are 
coming at speed!” 

A cry escaped madame. 

“ Bernadoff!” 

She was on her feet and tossing her 
hands wildly. 

“ Courage!” murmured the captain, 
throwing an arm about her. “ Perhaps not 
Bernadoff at all. And, if it is, why not 
meet him here?” 

“No, no!” she begged. “ Let us hasten 
on! If he comes, it will be to kill you, and 
hired assassins will be with him!” 

He yielded to her fears, and the journey 
was resumed before the horsemen and the 
sledge had reached the inn. A mounted 
man could make but poor speed in the 
snow; and, if those behind were really pur- 
suers, no doubt their animals were tired. 
Be that as it may, Petroff, lashing his fresh 
horses, was soon out of sight of~those in 
the rear. 
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Ahead lay the town of Wolmar. There, 
where there were officers of the law, Berna- 
doff would hardly dare to strike. 

“ Would you please me, my husband?” 
called madame, after casting a fearful look 
behind the racing sledge. 

“In all things, princess,” answered the 
captain, his heart in his eyes. 

“Then, when we leave Wolmar, take a 
mounted guard with us!” 

Had another proffered such a request, 
the captain would have denied it sharply; 
But his wife had greater power over him- 
than even the empress. 

“Tt shall be done,” he aie 
because I fear this Bernadoff, but eer fe 
mind may be at peace. Can the fellow 
fence?” 

“ Yes, but not well, if what I have heard 
is true.” 

“Twill be like spitting a hare!” maut- 
tered Hasper regretfully. 

By the tall posts marking the road they 
were but two versts from Wolmar when an 
accident happened. The sledge swerved 
from the track into a drift that was coated 
with ice and hard. The horses, traveling 
at speed, plunged when the sledge struck 
the obstruction. There followed a snap- 
ping sound, the ¢roika broke away from the 
conveyance, and Petroff, pulled by the lines, 
went head foremost into the road. The 
horses vanished toward Wolmar in a cloud 
of loose snow kicked up by their racing 
heels. 

“We are lost!” cried madame, and 
Tascha fell to wringing her hands and 
crying. 

“ No, no!” answered the captain. “ My 
princess, ‘tis only a matter of sending 
Petroff on to the next post after our run- 
aways. Two versts!” He laughed. “ Why, 
my love, the delay will be short.” 

“And yet, monsieur,”’ put in Petroff 
grimly, “not short enough. If those be- 
hind are enemies, then make ready. They 
are upon us!” 

Hasper looked off along the white road 
over which they had come. Petroff was 
right. Three horsemen and a sledge were 
in full career toward them. Calmly the 
yamchik pulled a sword from under the 
blankets and took a pistol from the breast 
of his sheepskin coat. 

“ By St. Nikolas of Mojaisk,” he growled, 
“T shall do my best, monsieur, that you 
and madame may not suffer from my bad 
driving!” 
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“You are not at fault,” answered Has- 
per, “ and I do not blame you. The sledge 
is empty, and only the driver rides in it. 
By Heaven, Bernadoff is on one of the 
horses! But why the sledge?” 

“ Perchance to take madame back to St. 
Petersburg after she is made a widow,” was 
the grim response. 

Hasper laughed, but in a way that 
brought a shiver to Petroff. 

“ He plans well,” said the captain, “ but 
madame is not to lose her husband—there 
are many happy years ahead for us both. 
Perchance yon sledge will serve as a cata- 
falque for this Bernadoff on his return to 
Petersburg!” 

He stepped close to the sledge for a 
word with madame. 

“You have confidence in me?” he in- 
quired gently. 

She had grown calm, now that the dread- 
ed peril was upon them. Lifting her wide 
eyes to his, she answered: 

“ Your heart is fearless and your arm is 
strong, my Richard.” Her voice was tinged 
with pride. “ If ill betides you, I shall not 
live to go back to Petersburg.” 

By then, the horsemen and the other 
sledge were very close. 

“ Keep well under the hood, madame,” 
warned Hasper, “ for I can fight better if 
I know you are not exposing yourself to 
flying lead.” 

The riders drew rein at a little distance. 
Their yamchik took their bridles and held 
the horses at the sledge. Bernadoff with 
his two friends came on. His companions 
were tall fellows—gay, careless blades, if 
Hasper knew the stamp. The three opened 
their fur cloaks as they approached. There 
was grim business afoot, that was already 
evident. 

Hasper had placed himself between the 
newcomers and madame. Petroff stood at 
his side, with bared sword under his left 
arm and pistol in his right hand. 

“ Halt!” cried Hasper sternly. “ Before 
you come further I would know your 
business!” 

“The Princess Lissa, knave!” foamed 
Bernadoff. ‘“ You know well enough that 
I have come for her!” 

“You speak of my wife, you nameless 
dog!” flung back the captain. “ Over my 
dead body, if you take her at all!” 

“It would be useless to take her other- 
wise. Forward, comrades!” 

Heavy wraps were flung aside, scabbards 
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rattled as blades were drawn and flashed 
in the sun. 

“Vladimir, kill me that fool lackey,” 
shouted Bernadoif to one of his companions, 
“ while Bruno and I finish the business for 
his master!” 

“I prize my steel too highly to stain it 
with menial blood,” said Vladimir, and 
drew a pistol. 

“Q-ho, my cock o’ the walk!” taunted 
Petroff, leaping aside to front Vladimir. 
“ Pistols for two and coffee for one, is it? 
Ah!” 

Both fired, and two balls whistled in the 
air. Petroff’s came rather closer to its mark 
than Vladimir’s, but a miss was as good 
as a mile. Vladimir swore, Petroff fumed; 
both cast the useless weapons aside and 
leaped to cross blades. 

“ Now, my silks and laces,” shouted the 
yamchik, “either stain your sword in a 
menial’s blood or die!” 

While they engaged each other, Hasper 
met the onslaught of Bernadoff and Bruno. 
The American had the mastery of his Turk- 
ish blade. With it he could meet every 
thrust and parry, and its slight curve gave 
him thrusts and parries of his own of which 
the Russians knew nothing. 

Shorn of his greatcoat, and still wearing 
the blue uniform furnished by the Comte 
de Ségur, his dash and quickness in that 
fight of one against two brought madame 
to her knees in the sledge, with wonder and 
pride combating the fear in her eyes. 
Clash, clash, clash! Now Hasper flung off 
the point of Bernadoff and caught the blade 
of Bruno on the instant it would have 
pierced him. Hither and yon he bounded 
in the snow, fearless, confident, every move- 
ment as quick as light and as certain as 
death. More, he pressed his assailants 
back, steadily, foot by foot, while their 
breathing grew sharp and their feet slipped 
and slithered in the snow of the road. 

“ Mon brave!” whispered the girl in the 
sledge, watching breathlessly, her fingers 
at her throat. “He fights for me—and 
such a swordsman! The bon Dieu has 
strengthened his arm for this!” 

It was love that strengthened the cap- 
tain’s arm. He was fighting to save one 
dearer than life, and he felt himself the 
equal of a score of bravos. 

Clang! A sword was flung high in the 
air. Turning and turning, it plumped into 
the snow beside the sledge. Madame hid 
her eyes as Bruno, with a scream of horror 
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and pain, received his congé and dropped 
down into a reddening drift. 

Hasper now faced Bernadoff alone. The 
discredited favorite gave back, the hue of 
death mounting his swarthy cheek and the 
sweat of fear congealing on his brow. 

“Vladimir! A moi!” 

But Vladimir was finding the menial a 
handful, and was put to it to keep from 
being pierced. He could not go to Berna- 
doff, for to turn from Petroff would have 
been fatal. 

Bernadoff parried, parried, Hasper look- 
ing him fair in the eyes and playing with 
him before giving the coup de grace. 

“For your evil heart, for the tortures 
heaped upon Princess Vassalissa, for all 
your black life and deeds, Bernadoff, you 
are now to pay!” 

So Hasper, his curved blade striking 
sparks from the other’s steel, shouted the 
indictment between his teeth. One stroke 
would tell the tale. His sword flashed 
upward. 

“ Mercy!” 


cried Bernadoff, suddenly 


dropping his weapon and sinking to his 
knees. 
Hasper, his arm still raised, stood look- 


ing at the craven wretch with a contempt 
too deep for words. 

“ Mercy, Richard! 
you!” 

This plea came from madame, her heart 
softened by the blood already shed. The 
captain faced his bride and lowered his 
sword. : 

“ Never a request of yours, my princess,” 
said he, “ shall go ungranted. The man is 
spared. You have suffered most at his 
hands, and if that be your wish—” 

He was interrupted by a report. The 
yamchik at Bernadoff’s sledge had aimed 
and fired a pistol. A spasm of pain ran 
through Hasper’s face; his sword dropped 
from his hand, and he sank into the snow. 

A shout of triumph burst from Berna- 
doff. Snatching up his blade, he leaped 
forward to give Hasper the finishing touch. 
Before he could come at the prone man, 
however, madame herself faced him with 
the sword that had been struck from 
Bruno’s fingers. 

“ Coward!” came scathingly from ma- 
dame’s lips. “ You fought a man who 
would have spared you—now fight a wom- 
an who comes to slay!” 

The captain had a ball in his right shoul- 
der, just under the spot where Black Vau- 
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clair had left the pin-prick. The shock of 
the bullet, biting into flesh and bone, had 
overset him and left him weak and dizzy. 
For a moment the landscape whirled; then 
his brain emerged clear from the chaos, and 
his wild eyes saw his bride at fence with 
Bernadoff. 

“ Princess!” he groaned, reaching with 
his left hand for the pistol. “ Back to the 
sledge, for the love of Heaven! I can yet 
deal with him.” 

“Tis my battle now,. mon roi,’ panted 
the girl, and would not give ground. 

Hasper could not find the pistol with all 
his frantic groping. He had lost it from 
the breast of his waistcoat while fighting. 
Picking up his sword, he staggered to his 
knees, praying for strength that he might 
go to the aid of madame. The yamchik, 
having no sword, did not interfere further. 
Vladimir and Petroff, the breath rasping 
through their tense lips, were no nearer an 
end than they had been these several min- 
utes past. 

Reeling forward, the captain came to 
madame’s side just as she gave a telling 
thrust over the guard. Her point sank into 
Bernadoff’s breast and with a wail for 
mercy he went down. At almost the same 
moment, Petroff gave Vladimir a serious 
wound that put the bravo hors de combat. 

The former dragoman had received a cut 
on the forehead, and the blood ran down 
into his eyes. Clearing his sight with his 
coat-sleeve, he ran to where madame was 
holding the captain in her arms and sobbing 
over him as if her heart would break. 

“ Have courage, madame!” said Petroff, 
bending down for a hasty examination. 
“He was not born to die by the bullet of 
a yamchik! Pardon, madame, but he has 
too much to live for.” 

“You speak truly, Petroff,” answered 
Hasper, and smiled. 

“We must on to Wolmar!” cried ma- 
dame. “ Oh, for another sledge, Petroff!” 

“We have one,” was the answer. 

Petroff picked up Hasper’s pistol from 
where it had been dropped, looked to the 
priming, and rushed upon Bernadoff’s yam- 
chik. At the muzzle of the weapon he 
forced the frightened driver to bring up 
the empty sledge, to remove robes and lug- 
gage from the broken conveyance and place 
them under the hood of Bernadoff’s sledge, 
and finally to give aid in placing Hasper 
among the furs. 

“* Now we shall go to Wolmar,” said he, 
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and turned to laugh in the face of the cow- 
ering yamchik. “To the evil one with 
you and your comrades!” he shouted, and 
plied the lash. 

Behind, where all had been feverish ac- 
tivity but a moment before, stood the 
yamchik with the three saddle-horses. In 
the snow lay one figure motionless and si- 
lent; Vladimir was struggling to get to his 
feet, and Bernadoff was groaning and 
feebly supporting himself on one elbow. 

In the sledge that was rushing toward 
Wolmar, two women knelt and ministered 
to Hasper; and one of them pressed her 
quivering lips again and again to his brow. 


History is dumb upon this exploit of 
Captain Richard Hasper, whereby he car- 
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ried despatches to Admiral Jones, from 
Paris to Petersburg, at the request of 
the great Thomas Jefferson and Mlle. 
Aimée de Telison. Of the week he lay in 
Wolmar, while his wound was healing, the 
written records have left no account. But 
among his descendants there are preserved 
certain yellowed parchments which describe 
at length his experiences among the Moors 
when he went to ransom his cousin; which 
tell of his journey on the Danube; and 
which freely relate all his adventures and 
in detail set forth his romance. 

And in Hasper Halli, to which he came 
with his bride after many weeks, may be 
found a complete account of his life and 
happiness with the Princess Vassalissa 
Kirilovna. 


THE END 





OR the September number of Munsey’s Macazine we have an unusually 
important literary event to announce — the appearance of a new novel 
by the famous author of “Clayhanger,” “Hilda Lessways,” “Buried 


Alive,” and “Milestones” — 


THESE TWAIN 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


The hero and heroine of Mr. Bennett’s new work are already familiar as the leading 
characters of two of his most popular and successful books, ‘‘Clayhanger” and ‘*Hilda 
Lessways."" The earlier stories chronicled the youth and courtship of the man and 
woman whose names they bore; “These Twain” deals with their married life. It is 
nevertheless a novel complete in itself, and can be readily understood without knowledge 
of any other book. 

It presents the drama of a strangely assorted and yet well - assorted couple — such 
human people that every wife or husband will recognize in them some trait of his own 
or her own nature, and find in their experiences some passage of his own or her own 
life. It tells the story honestly, facing those facts of marriage which all married people 
know so well, and which so seldom find their way into a novel. At first sight the tale 
may seem to have less plot than most stories; but the plot is there, though in a new 
form. It is created out of the daily and hourly, exciting, competing existence of 
husband and wife together in one house. 


In the early part the reader is firmly held until he knows whether Edwin Clayhanger 
or Hilda has won in the altercation about Edwin’s business projects. In the middle of 
the story the unchangeable past surges up and reveals a tragedy. In the closing part 
the crisis is reached — the supreme crisis which occurs in almost all married lives; 
and it is settled, as it was bound to be settled, by the resultant force of the characters 
of the two protagonists. 


Owing to the great length of ‘‘These Twain,” which contains as much as two full 
velumes of ordinary size, it is impossible to present it unabridged in a single issue of 
a magazine. It will therefore be published in two parts, the first in the September 
issue of THE MUNSEY, the second and concluding portion in the October number. 





